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MES. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
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By the Author of “ Man and ITis Idol.” 
ER eA. A 
CHAPTER XIV. 

FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Alas! she was not all she might have been, 
She had not that high strength of mind, that takes ~ 
Its own pure stauding-place upon life's scene, 
And guards a heart, all virtue’s, till it breaks, 
Tux words which Peter Wolff had uttered seemed 
to produce a maddening effect on Roland Hernshaw. 





His face reddened and the veins on his brow swelled 
up like cords, 

“What do you mean, scoundrel ? ” he demanded. 

“Just what I say, I——+” 

But he had not time to finish the sentence. Roland 
Hernshaw, exasperated beyond all bounds by the 
daring and effrontery of this man, and by the perti- 
hacity with which he adhered to his ‘audacious state-"| 
ment, suddenly lost all control over himself, and 
raised his clenched fist as if about to aim a blow at 
the audacious intruder, 

The quick eye of Peter Wolff detected the action, 
and his own right hand closed with a grip of iron on 





the wrist of the younger man. 

am for an instant, the two men stood face to face, 
their eyes glaring, their faces distorted with passion, 
their gloved hands clenched. 


“Coward!” gasped Wolff, evidently trying his ut- | pa 


most to be calm, “ You know I could return that blow.” 
. You dare not,” sneered the other. : 
udot here. Not before women, But——” 
. Ha! You threaten, do you ?” shrieked Roland. 
Yes, son of the denounced Estrid, and I do not 
threaten in vain,” 
Roland Hernshaw glanced at the man who uttered 
se words, but his face grew death-like, his hands | 
maniched, and he recoiled a step or two. | 
the eter Wolff drew himself up to his full height, and 
. re was a cold, cruel light in the eyes with which 
Tegarded his victim, 


[TE FRACAS AT MRS. LARKALL’S EVENING PARTY. ] 


“T—I apologise,” muttered Roland, abjectly, hardly | 
knowing what he said; “I was mistaken.” | 
“That’s right, that’s right!” cried the delighted 
Snaggs, who had hovered about the men in mortal 
terror, yet feeling it was his duty to interfere. ‘‘ Mr. 
Hernshaw apvlogises. You accept tlie apology, Mr. 

—Mr.——” 

** Palmer,” said Wolff. 

The start of rage which Roland gave caused | 
Snaggs to bound from him like a pea ona drum- | 
head. 

“ Dear me, dear me. it’s very odd, very odd, indeed,” | 
he twittered, hopping about as a dyed and curled | 
canary in evening dress, with two waistcoats, oue 
white, one—the under one—red, might be supposed to | 
do. “A gentleman not to know his own name! Never 
heard such a thing in the whole course of my profes- 
sional experience, never! ” 

The situation was a most embarrassing one, and it 
was pretty evident that Snaggs would not improve it. 


Roland felt that, and also that he alone was to blame, | 


in having permitted his strong feelings to get the 
better of him. So, turning to Mrs, Larkall, who 
had been a terrified spectator of the outrage, he said : 
“T must offer you an abject’ apology, madat, for | 
what has taken place. 
This gentleman has taken a liberty in assuming the 


name of a member of my family ; but I had no right | 


to resent it here. My doing so was an unjustifiable 
act—a violation of the privileges of hospitality, 


| which I can hardly hope that you will overlook or 


rdon.” 

“The fault was mine,” said Mrs. Larkall. “I was 
guilty of a breach of etiquette in not giving you the 
opportunity of introducing your own friend. I did it 
unthinkingly-——” 

“And in the goodness of your heart,” interposed 
Peter Wolff. “ It is I alone who am to blame. I am 
an intruder. But I should not have been here, but 
that, in addition to having an appointment with my 
friend; I felt that my name and relations gave me 
— claims to an introduction to Mrs. Larkall her- 
self.” 


“ If——” Mrs. Larkall was about to reply. | as 


It is my fault—mine only. | 
| obstacles. 


Roland Hernshaw interpose‘. 

In the few moments since Wolff uttered the words 
which had so startled him, his quick aud crafty brain 
had decided on a course of action. 

“ Tf,” he cried, with a sneer in hi3s tone, anda de- 
fiant glance at the man who confronted him; “if he 
were really the man he represents himself to be—if he 
were really the nephew of Aynold Roydon Protheroe, 
the Indian merchant, he would be welcome to this 
house.” 

“Most welcome,” said Mrs. Larkall. 

“T know it: but he is not that man!” 

“How?” cried Peter Wolff, savagely 
care!” 

“ He is an impostor!” 

Wolff clenched his fists. 


“ Take 


“ He is a nameless outcast—a miserable obj ect, whio,_ 


having heard the story of Protheroe’s nephew, seeks 
tu pass himself off as the missing man.” 

“You will prove these words!” the accused mut- 
tered, fiercely. 

“J shall; when you offer proofs that you are the 
man ‘vhose name you have dared to assume. Come, 
sir; the proof, the proof!” 

Wolff saw that he was caught. in atrap. But his 
adventurous life had made him ready at overcoming 


“Gentlemen do not, as a rule, carry proofs of their 
identity about with them,” he said. “’Tis not 
customary. If my card is of any use to you, there it is.” 

And he took out a neat card-case full of cards, 
printed only that day, and handed one. It bore his 
assumed name. Roland took it, and the sight of it 
somewhat shook his coolness, since it showed determi- 
nation on the part of the man, who had evidently 
resolved to raise himself on the foundation of the hint 
given him, and to destroy the means by which he 
hoped to rise. Nevertheless, he managed to preserve 
his coolness. 

“ A ready expedient, which no impostor would over- 
look,” he said. 

Mrs. Larkall interposed. 
: “y you really know nothing of this person?” she 
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“ Nothing.” 

* He is not a friend of yours?” 

“Friend! I recognize him as a man who a few 
days since came to me for charity.” 

“ And his claim to be Mr. Protheroe’s nephew, and 
heir to his estates? ” 

“Ts false!” 

“Is true!” cried Wolff earnestly, “as this man will 
know, ere long.” 

“ You threaten me?” cried Roland. 

“1? No; it is enough for me te denounce.” 

“Pshaw! Who would believe you on your oath?” 

“You ask? You who are already known as the 
son of the Count ¥ 

Roland raised his hand with manifest trepidation. 

“ Well, well,” grinned the fellow, “as you will. It 
matters not though. Jt is too late /” 

The earnestness of this reply struck all present. 
Mrs. Larkall herself was greatly moved; Roland 
trembled, and Gertrude, who stood beside him, betrayed 
a sympathetic emotion. But that was hardly strange, 





for she had recognized Wolff from the first, as the man | 


against whom she had so audaciously brought a charge 


of theft at the Towers, to screen herself from the con- | 


sequences of her own wickedness. The memory of 
that night was strong upon her, and seeing how 
strongly Roland was moved, it suddenly occurred to 
her that she might aid him in gaining the advantage 
over this strange adversary. So, in a momentary 
pause which ensued, she stepped forward. 

“T know this man,” she said. 

“ You, Gertrude ? ” cried Mrs. Larkall, 

“ Yes, I have met him once, and only once; but I 
could swear to him among a thousand.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“ Because it was he who was at the Towers on the 
night of the robbery. It was he who escaped from 
Mr. Hernshaw’s grasp and disappeared. It was he 
who stole my strung-diamonds.” 

“Right! ” cried Roland, catching at the idea eagerly. 
“Tt was he.” 

“ You both saw him at the Towers,” said the school- 


mistress, 
“Yes. Mahala also—ah! she is here. She will | 
speak. Yes or no?” said Roland. 


being driven rapidly toward the police-station. 

This interrnytion to the evening, Jong as it has 
taken to descriLe, did not last more thaa a few minutes ; 
but its effects were perceptible for some time. A cloud 
seemed to have come over the bright scene, . People 
wondered and talked—wondered what’ Mrs. Larkall’s 
connection with the .strange.man. could have been; 
talked of the singularity of the proceeding in connec- 
tion with those other and equally singular affairs 
which traditional gossip had stored. up. against.the 
mistress of the establishment. 

The announcement of supper—the re-commence- 
ment of dancing—the exhilarating music, and the 
manifest happiness of the “young people,” served, 
however, at length to restore the tone of the evening, 
and the ball went on as before. 

Meanwhile, Roland Hernshaw took occasion to slip 
away,and gain afew minutes for reflection, and to 
sum up the position in which he found himself. 
| ‘There was at the back of the house a long, narrow 

garden, not very lively or floral sin its aspect at the 
best of times, and singularly bare and bleak. on this 
January night. Down the middle ef this strip of laud 
men a mere ribbon of grass leading toa seat beneath a 
tree which, leafy and bowering in summer, was now 
utterly bare, its thin stems rising up against the grey 
sky, as if in horror of some deed perpetrating beneatht 
it. #4 





Having found out this strip of grass, Roland lit a 
cigar, and walked slowly up and down it, his feet. 
falling without a sound, oceasionally looking backiat the 
louse—every window of which had a brightefestive 
look—but more frequently lost in his own reff 

This was how he summed up his position at that 


“Some desperate step is inevitable,” he reflected. 
“That fellow Wolff has been too clever for me: 
Directly I gave him the clue to a fortune, by men= 
tioning old Protheroe’s heir, Palmer, and my convie+ 
tion tliat he was dead, what does he do? He deters 





overboard ; and for that purpose he denounces me to 
| some member of the secret society—if any member 
| still exists of the proper rank—or, which is just as 


‘There was an instant’s doubt, a passing shade of | likely, determines to put an end to me himself» Phen 


Lesitation on the part of the ayah, while she set ler 

hatred for Gertrude against her covetous love of the 

treasure in her bosom. Then she answered boldly: 
“Tt was this man.” 


Lael 


| lis course would be clear. He has only to gi¥e\p 
of the old man’s death ; and all the world knows that 
he was supposed to be lost at séa in a ship, in whieh by 
a little tact he could show him to have goné as a 


Peter Wolff stood in the midst of his accusers with | passenger on board, and then he quietly drops'in as 
a scared look. Prepared for other contingencies, that | heir at-law. Now, if I can conviet him’of stealing 


was so unexpected, so undreamed of, that he was taken 
utterly unawares. 

“It is true that I was at the Towers,” he faltered, 
“but it was to see the man who now accuses me of 
this crime. It was to warn him of a danger ——” 

“ And for that reason you fled like a hunted hare, 
and hid yourself in the darkness of the night?” 
demanded his accuser. 

“ And this,” asked Mrs. Larkall, “ was on the very 
night when poor Amy Robart disappeared, was it not 
so?” 

“ Yes,” said Gertrude. 

“ Who knows then —— 

Peter Wolff could bear no more. 

“ Let me speak,” he burst in, 

“You'd better not,” interrupted Snaggs, capering 
up redder than ever in the face. ‘I’ve. read your 
character with half an eye, and have taken steps 
accordingly. Mrs. Larkall, officers of justice are in 
the room. I’ve fetched them from the street-door.” 

As le spoke, two policemen, in their long great- 
coats,advanced. 

Mrs. Larkall eyed them with nervous trepidatien. 

“Oh! Mr. Snaggs, this is wrong, this is indiscreet,” 
she said. “ My establishment will be ruined.” 

“Have no fear,” said Roland; “the offence was 
committed in Essex; the trial will take plac there. 
Your establishment need not transpire by name. Now, 


| 
| 


the time, and, secondly, weaken his chances of doing 
anything, since a convicted felon is always listened 

with suspicion. There is danger in this, I know it. 
But, after all, the fellow knows nothing: he only suspects. 
As to that tale of Joanna and her mystical powers, it’s 
a fiction—a pure fiction. So far I've doue right. Mean- 
while my course is to marry Gertrude out of hand, 
make every arrangement for showing that the old 
man is dead, that his nephew also is no more, for 
since Wolff turns scoundrel I have no one else who 
could personate the nephew, and so must fall back on 
my first plan, and then prove the will, which will give 
Gertrude right and title to everything; or, if it 
answers better, destroy the will, and let her naturally 
come in for everything, as the sole survivor of the 
race.” 


this necklace, I shall, first, get him ont of the Png 





ef the officers, who sat beside him in @ cabfWhichavas ' 


moment: ab 


mines*to go in for the fortune alone, to throw me}. 
| percentile sept im oue light—near his right eye, 
have heard it: d, and know how it came there, 


“ Who speaks? ” b@ demanded angrily. 

“Hush” said the same: voice, and a hand laid o 
him restrained him from rising. It is I, Mahala» “ 

“You here! And what do you know of \Woif na 
his doings? You are his accomplice: you |; 
beige 3,2 , 

ever, never till the night he stole the di: ” 
said the ayah. 7 bi 

“ He did steal them then?” 

“ He did.” 

“And you say he was right to claim the name he 
did? What, would you fool me into believing that 
this is really Protheroe’s nephew? That this is in sober 
truth, Peter Reydon Palmer ? ” 

“T am sure ef it.” 

Roland rose, and put his hands to his head like a 
man struck with vertigo. 

In his wildest conceptions—he had a wealth of 
imagination, which made even his crimes romantic— 
he had never hit on anything so startling as this. It 
was incredible that he should have proposed to thig 
man of all men to personate-—himself ! 

Certainly, when, be thought of it there were peculiar 
cireumstances. in the case. This man had always 
spoken of Protheroe as a name familiar to him. he 
‘seemed ‘Was a wanderer and an outcast on the 

of Europe—absoliitely described soin the will—and 
Peter Wolff, as he had ‘cliosen to call himself, exactly 
i that description. Still the coincidence was 

more than singular. . It was marvellous. 

“As Roland thought over it, the great drops oozed 
goa brow ; ‘his teeth chattered. 

4 mere suggestio’ et all his calculations. 
' “You have never seen’ man, but at the times 
3 “owae and yet you higve no doubt of him?” he 
roing sharply to Mahala. 
uw 


ave met 


do . 
ea why is that? ” 
‘ “feimbuss Etre heard him described as a boy, and 
such a boy would have grown into such a man.” 
¥ 3! tliat is not enough.” 
“Tis notall) The real man had a white scar—im- 


A woman threw @knife:at him when a child, for le 

was a provoking dare-devil, even then.” 

the ou man hag such a scar—I have seen it,” mused 

F ng man, \ 

~ “Well, then? y) 

« “Doubtless mira be the same, but the proof is 
very feeble! ” was the answer. 

Young man. ~ A) 

“You say 80 because-you wish to think it so,” she 

said. “It is to your interest to persuade yourself and 

the world that Palmer is dead.” 

“How do you know that—who has told you? 
Well, well, if I would rather he were dead than alive, 
what of it? There’s no crime in that, is there?” 

“Noue. And there may be very few living who 
can identify him, since he bas wandered over the 
whole world, as I have heard, under a false name. 
Very few; and I am one of them!” 

The ayah spoke in a significant tone, which gave a 
peculiar meaning to words which were in themselves 
neither startling nor significant. 

There was a moment's dead silence. 

“ Have you ever mentioned. this—this scar to any 
oue, Mahala?” said the young man, after a time. 
“have yuu ever suggested that the man you saw at 





A neat little programme this. 

It had its difficulties and its drawbacks; but the | 
man who had drawn it up was deterred by neither. 
He had aclear head, a cunning brain, a conscience | 
hard as the nether mill-stone. 

Looking into that frank, open face, those blue eyes, 
and the child-like locks which strayed about his clear 
brow, no one would Rave suspected the trath or 
honesty of Roland Hernshaw. No one would have | 
thought that the rosy tips of the fingers between 
which he now held his cigar, had been red with 





Miss Norman, I believe you charge this person, Peter | blood. 





Wolff, by name i 


“Peter Roydon Palmer, by name,” said tho ac-, fly—with Amy, darling Amy! 


cused. 

“ Oh, we need not quarrel about your aliases,” said 
vere cleverly ; ‘‘ with stealing your diamond neck- 
ace?” 

“I do!’ replied Gertrude, firmly. 

“Any witnesses ? ” asked one of the officers. 

“Yes. Here is one—Mahala; I am another!” re- 
plied Roland. 

“ Things found on him, sir? ” 

“The diamonds have not been found.” 

“Tf you take me on that charge, officers, you will 
take me at your peril!” said Wolff, who was white 
with rage. 





‘Oh, that’s what they always says!” retorted the 
officer; “ It’s for us to secure you; it’s for you to prove 
yeur innocence in the reg’lar way.” 

Within ten minutes, Peter Wolff had made his exit 
from Mrs. Larkall’s boarding-school, handcuffed tc one 


“The marriage over, the money fingered, and I 
Heaven grant she 
may be well when the hour comes; but well or ill, I 
cannot, I will not part from ber. To live in the hope 
that those true eyes will one day open to a knowledge 
of me, and those lips speak my name tenderly as of 
old is to live with an object dear enough to redeem all.” 

Musing thus, the young man walked until his cigar 
tip nearly touched his lips, until he was chilled to the 
boue, until his thin boots were sopping with the night- 
dew, and he was weary. 

Then, as he reached the seat beneath the tree, he 
threw himself down with a sigh, and flinging away 
the cigar-end, buried his face in his hands. 

His thoughts went back to Wolff. 

“The fellow braved it out well,” he said half- 
aloud. 

“ He was right,” said a voice close to him. 

He could feel the warm breath of the speaker upon 
his ear: yet whea he turned he saw nothing. 








the Towers, and who stole Gertrude’s diamonds, was 
old Protheroe’s nephew ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then it would not be difficult to you to keep the 
secret, in case I should not want it talked about. You 
would do that for me, wouldn’t you? ” 

Dark as it was, Roland saw that the eyes of the 
ayah flashed with strange brilliance as ske raised 
ler face towards his, and, in a half-whisper, said: 

“T can prove that this is the man; but I can also 
lie —— not as these Christians lie, with 
their crimson cheeks and tell-tale eyes, that make 
their words a mockery. I can lie as the Hindoo ouly 
lies, with tongue, and cheek, and eye, and act; in soul 
and in heart. Give me my price, and I will swear on 
your Evangelists that I know the man, and that this 
is not he!” 

“Good!” cried Reland, dropping his voice to 4 
whisper; “ and your price—what is it?” 

“ You will not betray me ? ” 

“My hand onit! But the price?” ; 

Mahala, grasping the hand thus proffered, raised 
herself, until her mouth was. level wits the ear of the 
man who bent toward her, and, there gud then, cager 
and excited, hissed forth certain words in a whisper. 

At those words Roland Hernshaw recoiled, bad a 
he was, the suggestion of the aysh startled him. It 
was so deliberately, so fiendishly wicked and cruel. 
“But it would be Gertrude’s ruin!” he mut 


tered. 
“Well?” 


| Mahala jaid bet Wark fingers on the arm of the 
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—————— F 
“ ou, her companion, , 21 
ct xeahy started away angry, and as if about to quit 

his side. With. eager hen he cauglit at her loose 

drapery. The suggestion she, had made squared but 
too well with his own evil devices for it not to be wel- 
come; startled as he had been at it from the lips of the 


her protector ——” | 


ayab. ; 

‘ , stay! ” he cried. 

‘ For you love the white soodra! You will 
make her your wife, and tell ber all. I know—I 


er Mabala!” exclaimed Roland, seizing both the 
‘5 hand: “hear me. T accept your condition. 
me that you will swear that this is not the 
himself to be; that you have seen and 


ayah’s 
Promise 
man he declares 


the original, and that he differs from him as 
fight from dark, and I will consent to what you 


ve swear it, upon my amulet!” said Mahala, 
solemnly, at the same time making a few peculiar 

s with her hands over her face and breast. “ But 
see! They are looking for you. Go!” 

Then the ayah disappeared so quietly, that Roland 
believed she must havecome to the spot barefooted, 
and he, nervously excited by what had passed, re- 
turned to the ballroom. 

His return. was eagerly looked for by Gertrude. 
What had happened had rendered her intensely un- 
happy. She had locked forward to this evening with 
the Fiveliest anticipations, and from the first her hopes 
seemed doomed to be blighted. There was a mystery 
about Roland’s conduct. which made cher anxious. 
More than that, there was a coolness in his manner, 
such as she had never observed before. And, to crown 
all, she believed that he had left, after the scene in the 
ballroom, without even wishing her good-bye. 

It was with a glow of delight, therefore, that she 
saw him re-enter; and though she could not under- 
stand why his face was so white, his eyes.so wild in 
their look, it was enough for her that he made directly 
for the couch on which. she was, seated, and took his 
position by her side, 

The radiant smiles which broke over her beautiful 
face beeame contagious, for, in a: short time Roland 
too was smiling, brilliant, and apparently happy. He 
talked glibly, and rattled gaily on, as he done on 
the night when they had first. met. In this way he 
redeemed all the coldness of the earlier hours, Ger- 
trude was supremely happy. Her eyes, glistened, 
her heart throbbed with unwonted: joy. She felt her- 
* golf on a giddy and, perilous height of happiness on 
which she stood without a shudder. 

Yet it was so easy to fall, 

Beneath her yawned an abyss of misery—black, 
hideous, fathomless;$ , 

And she stood upon the brink. Happy, so very, 
very happy. 

Ab, yes! for the last time! 


CHAPTER XV. 
AMY’S LOVER. 
All that he dreamt, all that he ever loved, 
All that youth's prophecy said “ t have been; ” 
All the grim shadows of the w past, 
In dim procession moyed before him now. 
Verey. 
Wnite these events were passing, sorrow rested 
a fe grim, ghostly old. building, the, Towers, like 
a 


We call it the supreme moment of. the, mother’s 
agony when she bends ever the dead body of her only 
child—when the eyes that have overflowed with love 
and tenderness, stare upward. expressionless as, eyes 


of stone—when the pouting lips are cold, the coiling | 


fingers rigid, and when the fervour of passionate en- 
treaty and the cry of heart-rending sorrow is alike in- 
different to “ the ears that hear not.” 

But even death has its consolations. The placid 
brow, the quiet heart, speak of peace and hope; of 
Tepose, that even sorrow cannot disturb; of the sleep 
in which “ the wicked, cease from troubling, and the 
~ 7 ” at rest.” a 

_jtad they seen their child reposing in the grave, 
Sir Sydney Robart. would , not hove pomcdne y as, 
one without hope, and Lady Agatha would have 
Tra her head in resignation before the decree of 

Bat to lose her! 

To see her fall the victim of, a calamity as sudden 
it was terrible, and then, while yet stunned by that 

ew, to lose sight even of, the wreck of their darling 
—their idolised Amy—this was punishment almost 
too hard for human endurance. ‘ ‘ 
wie postion the desaaty at selon ease 

on. 3) ion | 
fully broken the full force of nd blow. in the. first,in- 
nee; but as time passed, and not. trace could be 


tnd—not a elue to. presented itself, the 
heavy weight ban eid settled down upon 


their hearts, and threatened to crush out existence it- 
self, 
They shut themselves up in the Towers, occupying 

two rooms only out of the great wilderness of a build- 

ing; excluding daylight, rejecting food, giving them- 

selves over to the contemplation of the one thought, 

the melancholy reflection of which robbed the world 
of light, colour, beauty—everything that had made life 
endurable, 

Their conviction was that the poor child had des- 
troyed herself. It was so difficult to believe that she 
lived and was lost to them. How much more likely, 
they argued, that she should have wandered away, 
and lost herself in the woods, or fallen into the river, 
or sunk into some quagmire or morass and perished 
there ? Sometimes, indeed, they had half-fancied that 
they could detect her flitting form among the ghostly 
shadows of the old house,and in their dreams they 
would see her, sad—always inexpressibly sad—but 
beautiful and angelic. j 

In the midst of this, their great sorrow, they one 
day received a letter of foreign appearance, and bear- 
in the post-mark of ‘ Ravenna.” 

The sight of it startled them out of their lethargy. 

It was a free, joyous, high-spirited Jetter, running 
over with health and enjoyment, in which the writer 
—a youth, be sure, for no man pens suc: epistles aiter 
thirty—spoke of the “awfully jolly” time he was spend- 
ing en the continent, seeing, and seeing, and ever seeing; 
beauties, novelties, and world-famous siglits breaking 
upon his gaze at every step, and all ministering to the 
most intense enjoyment. 

‘“‘ But,” he rattled on, “ my holiday is coming to a 
close. . I’m beginning to think how I shall break my- 
self into harness. I must. work—work! What an 
absurdity it seems under this sky of heavenly blue, in 
the midst of this glorious sunshine, and where one’s 
wants are absolutely bounded by a slice of melon and 
aglass of water. However, there is work to be done, 
and it is I whe must be the doer of it. Ah, but then 


path without a flower in it. If I consent to return to 
the roof of leaden clouds, that you call sky, my sky 
will be illuminated by its own bright, particular, far- 
shining star. Amy—Amy! My heart yearns towards 
her; I am dying—oh!.it’s true, in spite of all my 
happiness—dying to look at her sweet face, and to 


which she calls me ‘Herown!’ Her own! 
it. But nota word to Amy, 
be. a surprise. I will pounce upon her when she least 
expects me, and she will be pleased and angry, and cry 
and laugh, and scold and welcome me., Oh, ‘twill be 
so jolly!. I long for the moment so. that it seems to 
me as if I could never wait for it.” 

That letter was signed Edward Bruce, 

The red fire in the great drawing-room was burn- 
ing low as Sir Sydney bent down his white face and 
read the words in a low, mournful tone that jarred 
painfully with the exhilaration of spirit in which they 
had been penned. Again and again he paused, ‘tears 
choking his voice; and it was in the faintest whisper 
that he read the concluding words that had reference 
to Amy. 

As he ceased, neither he nor his lady spoke for a 
few seconds, 

The silence, resulting from their profound emotion, 
was broken only by the moaning of the wind in the 
wide, hollow chimney, and the swaying of the 
eveaking branches of the elms outside the window. 

“You must be s this, Agathay’ said Sir 
Sydney, when he could summon courage to speak. 

“ Yes, the poor boy! I cannot endure the shock of 
seeing him, of witnessing his disappointment and 
| agony.” 
ei Our, poor child loved him ?,” asked the baronet. 

Lady Agatha shook her head. 

“They grew up together as_cousins, and Edward 
became deeply, passionately attached to the dear 
child, But I cannot say if she returned his passion. 
I think not.. Ido not-believe her heart ever yielded 
to, the influence of love until Roland Hernshaw was 
introduced to us—an introduction which, from the 
first, I regarded with a mournful presentiment.” 

“ You did not like him?” 

“ It is my nature to shrink from secresy and con- 

cealment. The young man is well enough ; but there 
is a mystery about him which displeases me. . ‘That 
he is the son, of a political, refugee—Russian, Polish, 
German, I know not which—mnpy be true; but under 
such ,pretexts men often hide the most objectionable 
antecedents.” 
“ True!” responded Sir Sydney. ‘ Yet his letters 
of introduction were most satisfactory. His connec- 
tions are all first-class. Still, you may be right. But 
about poor Edward, I will at once write to his father 
to whom he will of course, first’ present himself, and 
prepare him for the calamity which has overwhelmed 
us.” 


He ceased speaking abruptl 














was neither the swaying of the branches, nor tho 
moaning of the wind. 

Both listened. And simultaneously the one word 
escaped their lips. 

‘“* Wheels! Who can be coming here to-night ? ” 

Undoubtedly wheels. The grinding of the gravel 
path that wound through the grounds, under the 
weight of some vehicle, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the 
ring of the whip, a rough “ woa” and then silence. 

The next instant a slight footstep sounded in the 
hall, and on the stairs, the door of the drawing-room 





I have one consolation. I don’t:come back to a weary | 


press her darling hand, and to hear again the voice in | 
Think of | 
My coming back must | 


was thrown open, and some one entered with a cry of 
dismay, or disappointment. 

* Alone!” 

It was a gay, ringing voice that uttered this excla- 
| mation, and then the speaker advanced so that the 
| firelight fell upon him, and lighted up his face. A 
| frank, open, pleasant face enough, it was: the face of 
& very young man, not more than nineteen, certainly, 
with brown eyes, and clustering curls of the same 
colour. That he was tall, broad-shouldered, and wore 
a loose coat lined with sable, was about all that the 
light revealed in addition. 

The disappointment expressed in the one word the 
youth had uttered was not relieved when he scruti- 
nized the faces of the knightand his lady, who had 
both risen on his entering. 

“ Amy not here ? ” he cried. 

“No ——” began Sir Sydney. 

“ And I thought to give her the jolliest surprise! 
Why, you are crying, both of you? What has hap- 
pened? Nothing serious? ” 

“ Well, yes, poor Amy——” 

“Ts dead?” 

“No; we hope not; we trust in God she lives.” 

“What!” cried the youth, who looked from one to 
the other with a feeling upon him as if he had been 
stunned. “Amy is not here? Is gone? And you 
—you don’t know whether she is alive or dead ? ” 

It seemed so utterly incredible, that. the youth, in 
his bright, ardent mind, half-persuaded himself that 
there must be some mistake, that he or those before 
him must be labouring under some delusion. 

Not till he had drawn up his chair, and Sir Sydney 
had given him a circumstantial account of all that had 
happened from first to last, did he comprehend the 
real position of affairs, or fully sympathize with the 
bereaved parents. When the worst was told, his 
emotion was intensely painful to witness. He had 
nurtured the dream of that love during all the months 
that he had spent in his wandering from place to 
place. The idea of his sudden return, and of Amy’s 
glad surprise, had been entertained months and months 
before; and now—what a hideous awakening this 
from that pleasant dream! 

All that evening, and all the long, sleepless night 
| that followed it, he could only ask himself one ques- 
; tion—Was it real?—was it true? And ever as he 
| satisfied himself that he was indeed awake, and that 
| Amy was gone from him, the exuberant energy of his 
| nature and his years concentrated itself into a longing 
for action, and a determination that, living or dead, 
poor Amy must and should be found. 

How to act and what step to take first was the 
difficulty, But before youth and enthusiasm diffi- 
culties vanish, and the grey dawn of the February 
morning found the youth resolved on one thing. He 
would go at once to his father. Sir Sydney was 
wrong in:supposing that he had paid him the first 
visit on reaching England. By a line of argument, 
with which the heart had far more to do than the 
head, ho had persuaded himself that his shortest and 
most convenient route Jay by the Towers. But now 
| he was resolved to depart at once and to enlist “the 
old man,” as he called him, in his cause without 
delay. 

The greeting of his returned son, by Roderick 
Bruce, was warm and cordial, nor had his half-sister, 
the fair Carla,a less ardent welcome for the’ young 
man. » Both; however, were quick to notice that he 
returned home with a load upon his spirits, for which 
his letters had not prepared them. 

A few words explained all—words, by the way, 
which comprised a confession of intense devotion for 
Amy Robart, for which neither father nor daughter 
was prepared. On his part, Edward was astonished 
at the effect which one part of his narrative produced 
on the old man. 

_At the mention of Peter Wolff's name, casually and 
incidentally as connected: with the diamond-robbery so 
soon followed by his more heinous offence, Roderick 
Bruce turned pale, and a scared look came into his 
face, the cause of which it was difficult to understand. 
‘* And now,” asked Edward, “ you have heard all— 
what do you think? What do you advise?” 

The calm eyes of the old man—those eyes that had 
once flashed as brightly and as restlessly as those of 
his son—closed for a moment in reflection. 

Then he said: 

“This Peter Wolff ig not a common robber.” 











J: f 
There was a sound audible in the quiet place, which 


** You know that?” 
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“Yes. I have heard of the man. It is possible 
that, having found his way into a house, he might 
yield to a momentary impulse to himself of 
a trinket; but he would hardly go there for such a 
purpose. I think not. I believe not.” 

“Well?” 

“Yet it appears clearly enough that he did commit 
the robbery. This morning’s paper—'’tis in my study 
—states that he has been accused and committed for 
trial. The evidence, therefore, must be pretty strong 
as to his taking the diamonds; but that he went for 
them I do not believe.” 

“ You think then, that he had some hand in carry- 
ing off the poor dear child ? ” 

“TI think it possible. That is a far more likely in- 
ducement to him to have gone to the Towers, and the 
two crimes were committed about the same time.” 

“ But what could have been his motive?” 

“* That I cannot tell you. He is a man of strange 
habits and connections. He may only have acted as a 
tool in the hands of others.” 

“ But,” urged the young man, “a reward, enormous 
in amount, has been offered by Sir Syduey. Surely 
that would have tempted such a man to give up his 
victim ?” ' 

“ If,” was the answer, “she is yetin his power. If 
some stronger temptation did not move him to keep 
the secret. Or if again, he could come forward and 
claim the reward with safety.” 

“ True, true,” said Edward: then for a time he sat 
revolving the old man’s words. Presently he started 
up, “I must see this man,” he said. 

“ Impossible !” 

“ How so?” 

“ He is a prisoner ; there are no means by which you 
could gain access to him. Besides, what cau you liope 
to gain frem him? He is secret, sullen aue more 
likely to gloat over the pain he is causing you, than to 
offer to mitigate it.” 

“Nevertheless, I will see him,” said tle impetuous 
youth. “Something may come of it. At least 1 can 
venture to offer that the reward will be paid and no 
questions asked.” 

Roderick Bruce smiled at the young man’s enthu- 
siasm and confidence in his power of carrying his 
point. Secretly he rejoiced at the misfortune which 
had overtaken Peter Wolff. The interview of a few 
evenings before had caused ltim the most acute mental 
suffering. He had found himself urged on to the per- 
formance of an act at which his soul revolted, an act 
which he could but feel was in the nature of a griev- 
ous crime. While the denouncer was notin a position 
to give the necessary information, the victim might 
escape, and he, the proposed guilty agent of a deed of 
guilt, committed in the sacred name of Liberty, might 
test in peace and innocence. 

Without understanding the cause, Edward Bruce 
saw that his father was not desirous of assisting him 
in gaining the interview with the man. ° 

Bat the idea having been started, the lad was by no 
meaus ready to let it drop, and eventually he succeeded 
in inducing the other to give him a letter of introduc- 
tion to the chaplain of the prison in which Peter Wolff 
awaited his trial. This contained also a request that, 
if practicable, the chaplain would procure a few 
minutes’ conversation between the bearer and the pri- 
soner named. The letter was signed, and to the sig- 
nature was added a peculiar hieroglyphic, which be- 
longed to no recognized language. 

It was growing dusk in the afternoon, when the 
chaplain to whom this missive was addressed entered 
the prison, accompanied by Edward Bruce, who still 
wore the coat lined with sable, and a broad felt hat, 
which he had picked up in Italy, and which he con- 
sidered becoming. 

There was some little demur about admitting the 
stranger, but within the walls of a prison the influence 
of the chaplain is immense. He does not rank with 
the governor, but his privileges are quite as great. 

So, without much difficulty, the two entered, and 
walked side by side along the dismal passages which 
intersected this abode of misery and sin. 

It was hard to believe that each of those iron doors 
which they passed by, ard which looked like the en- 
trances to cages of wild beasts, hid from view human 
beings, each in his or her separate cell, each awaiting 
with more or less eomplacence, the chances which 
were to give them back liberty, glorious liberty, or to 
vive them over to infamy, the stain of which is never 
washed away inthis world. 

The face of the lad walking by the grave chaplain’s 
side, was light and fresh, and beautiful with the 
;low of youth and innocence. here seemed no 
}ossible link of harmony between him and tke 
jJuce in which he found himself. And yet the 
xaolers who challenged them at every turn could, 
with the turn of a key, have confronted the lad 
witl, faces once as bright, as fresh, as radiant with in- 
nocence and hope, as little likely to wear the dark 
stamp of crime, which was now set upon their fea- 
tures like a mask. Butitis easy to fall from the 


bright pinnacle of goodness; it is so hard, so very hard 
to regain the footing once lost. 

But these thoughts were not in the mind of Edward 
Bruce. 

He was only anxious, feverishly anxious, to be face 
to face with the man he had come to see, and from 
whom he was sanguine enough to believe that he 
should extort the secret of Amy’s death—if she was 
dead; or of her hiding-place, if she had been stolen 
away to answer some wicked purpose ; for that it was 
wicked he did not doubt. That this outrage should 
have been the result of the one bright impulse of a 
dark nature, the one thread of light which redeemed 
it from utter darkness, it did not enter into the lad’s 
mind to cunceive, 

The gaoler unlocked the door of the cell, indicated 
to him and stood respectfully without. 

The curate and Edward Bruce passed in. 

Upon a bed, formed of a tick full of straw in a sort 
of trough, sat Peter Wolff, in the evening dress in 
which ke had appeared at Mrs. Larkall’s and 
which, soiled and crumpled, seemed a perfect mockery 
in that dismal place. 

The white tie was off, the dress front was in rags 
and the elegantly-trimmed hair and beard presented 
the aspect of an ill-made mat. 

Upon the table before the r was a book—it 
was a Bible, and it was open; but Peter Wolff had 
not been reading. 

At any time confinement would have been intoler- 
able to him. - He was, as we know, of a restless, wan- 
dering disposition. All Europe had hardly satisfied 
his vagrant propensities. To be free, free as the wind ; 
that was his nature. That bad induced him, while 
yet a mere boy, to leave his native land and to asso- 
ciate himself with a troop of Bohemians, who roved 
from country to country lawless and unrestrained. 
After that he had graduated as a brigand—till he one 
fine morning found himself the inmate of an Italian 
prison. Thence he had escaped and wandered, and 
still wandered from land to land, only to return in 
time to find himself ‘heir to a fortune, from which it 
was coolly proposed that he should assist in defrauding 
himself! 

‘This was his offence. 

For this, in reality, he was suffering the tortures of 
days and nights in that hideous den. 

0 you think he could read? Do you suppose that 
the page which spoke of patience, of long-suffering, 
and the forgiveness of injuries, had any charm te him, 
any hope of piercing his adamatine heart? 

No; he neither read, nor slept, nor gave himself 
rest or peace. He only brooded, and chafed, and grew 
frantic. He only panted for present liberty, and 
planned future acts of vengeance, dark, terrible, de- 
moniacal. 

At the creaking of the door, he looked up sharply. 

The chaplain he knew well enough; the other face 
was strange to him. 

“Can I speak a few words to you?” said Edward 
Bruce, immediately ; “they will be very few.” 

“Not words of his sort,” returned the prisoner, 
pointing with his thumb at the chaplain; “I’ve had 
enough of his talk.” 

“I will leave you, but it must be for a minute 
only,” said the chaplain, addressing the youth, and 
without heeding the remark directed at himself. He 
was used to that kind of thing. Seldom, indeed, did 
his words fall on other than stony ground, and when 
he appeared to have found a fertile soil, it but too 
often turned out to be the original granite, with only 
a “top-dressing ” of hypocrisy and dissimulation. 

Without another word he quitted the cell. 

“T don’t come here,” said Edward Brace eagerly, 
yet timidly, “to speak to you about the offence you 
are charged with——” 

“And of which I'm innocent!” cried the prisoner 
fiercely. ° 

“T daresay; but——” 

“Tam, I tell you; you think I only say it; but it’s 
true. I never had the diamonds—never saw ’em. 
believe the black girl’s the thief; I’d swear it.” 


daughter?” 

“En?” 

The question was put so quickly that for the 
moment Peter Wolff started, and turned his fierce eyes 
upon the inquirer with a savage glare. 

‘* Was it her doing, or was it yours? Don't 4 
—don’t deny it, and brave it out. Hear me,’ 
what I’ve got tosay. If you know anything of Amy 
—where she is or why she was carried off—only let 
me know it, and the reward and more shall be paid to 
you, or to whoever you like on your behalf, and no 
questions asked, and not a finger raised agaiust you. I 
promise it; on my word as a gentleman.” 

“Ha! ha!” langhed Peter, “I'd take your word my 
lad before many a man’s oath; but it can’t rest with 
you. There are others to be thought of and to be 


consulted, and your will wouldn't bind them. Besides, 





I've my own ends to work out.” * 





“And did she carry off Sir Sydney Robart’s | did 


————————=:_ 
“Tt is true, then,” said Edward, catching at theo 
iden of most interest to himself, “that you do kun: 
something of this poor girl?” - 

| haven't said so,” was the answer. 

‘7 7 
pts ya! you won't deny it? Don't, pray—pray don 

Peter Wolff looked at the fresh, young, boyish 
with an expression of kindliness, almost of pity, 

“She bar) a sweetheart, was she?” he asked, 

“T've loved her from a boy,” was the response. 

“From a boy! Well, that may be, and your heart 
needn’t have ached long either. You're a tall, smart 
fellow, too—my own height to half an inch—aud not 
twenty, I'll be bound.” 

““ What does it matter?” cried the lad impatiently; 
“Suppose I was your age?” ’ 

“Tt would be so much the better.” 

“a Why ?” 

“ Because if you care for this girl——” 

“IfIcare? TF love her. 1 doat on her. I would do 
anything, suffer auything for her sake.” 

“Would you? I thought so, and that made me 
say that it would be better if your age and mine agreed 
nearer than they do.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said the youth stepping 
tack, the’ better to take in the expression of his com- 
panion’s face. 

Upon that face there was a peculiar expression. A 
liglit twiukled in his eyes, the mouth was puckered 
with a half-smile; it was evident that the man was 
impressed with a sudden idea, which afforded him im- 
mense enjoyment. 

“Listen,” said Peter, “I won't say either that I did 
or did not help to carry off this girl. But I know 
where she is.” 

“She lives, then? ” 

“She does, and I can take you toher. But to take 
you I must get out of this. That you'll say is easier 
said than done; but you can help me to do it.” 

“T can?” ; 

“Yes. Suppose I left you here in this cell, sense- 
less, and walked out in your clothes—I say suppose 
that—they’d soon release you, wouldu't they ?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“And suppose I went, and you shammed it? I 
tell you that if yeu come to-night to where I'll tell 
you, or to-morrow, or whenever you get free, l'l 
show you the girl, Amy—you see I know her name— 
light-haired, blu and at this moment wander- 
ing in her mind—that’s the description, isn't it? I 
swear to you that I'll do this.” 

Edward Bruce listened at first with the utmost re- 
luctance, oy the man bape | bal to be turned frem his 
purpose; and he speedily o: arguments, which in- 
duced compliance with his wishes, 

It was about ten minutes after that the chaplain re- 
turned, with slow, measured tread along the stone 


passage. ‘ 

The gaoler taking advantage of the conversation 
going on in Wolff's cell, had opened the door of ano- 
ther, adjoining it, and was holding an angry conver- 
sation with its ruffianly inmate. 

As the chaplain drew near, the figure of his young 
friend presented itself in the dim light—there was the 
Italian hat and the sable-lined coat. The wearer was 
in the act of bidding the prisoner 

“ Thank you, again, and again. 

“You're very welcome, sir. Good-night.” 

The chaplain heard these words. He could dis 
tinguish the voices of the speakers. 

Then the wearer of the coat and hat came out, using 
a white pocket-handkerchief, which couceuled Lis face 
for the moment. 

“Your prisoner, Sims,” said the chaplain, add 
the gaoler, who thereupon looked back out of the 
into which he was stooping. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” he answered. 

Then the chaplain and his companion walked 
away. They had little conversation as they went, 
for the young man ap; deeply moved by what 
had taken place in the cell, and sobbed audibly more 
than once, applying the handkerchief to his eyes as he 

80. 


-night. 


That was always, as te chaplain afterwards recol- 
lected, as they passed a light or came toa gaoler. 

So in time they prt of the prison and 
wént out side by side. F the gate they had to 
pass over a narrow stone bi Spanning a dry moat. 
The parapet on either side was about three feet in 
height. 


Directly the prison gate closed behind them with s 
clang, the handkerchief which his companion had us 
so much was adroitly passed over the chaplain’s mouth 
and nostrils, so as to form an effective Ens and fast- 
ened behind his ears, with a hard knot prepared 
beforehand. _ : 

At the same mothent the chaplain was tripped «p aud 
sent backwards over the parapet into the moat. 
Then the wearér of the slouched Italian hat sad 





sable-lined coat, walked quietly away. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tug Satt Monoroty, 18 Ixpta.—According to an 
official Indian report, by Mr, Plowdon on the salt mo- 
nopoly, publish | in 1856, it appears that the Indian 
cousumption in different localities was, in. maunds of 
about 82}lb. each, in 7,000,000 ; In Bombay, 
9,900,000; in Madras, 5, 100,000 ; in the North-west 
provinces, 2,260,000 ; and in the Punjaub, 1,000,000. 
In all, 18,160,000 maunds, or more than 684,000 tons. 
But what is this quantity, even with the imports 
added, to the millions of population of our great Indian 
dependency, to whom, with their vegetable food, salt 
js such a necessary? The salt duty, a few years ago, 
brought in @ revenue of about two millions sterling to 
the Indian government. It is to be hoped that some 
more legitimate tax may be found than this very, very 
heavy tax on food to a poor population, Surely, with 
an improving revenue, the salt monopoly in India 
may be abolished, and the trade in salt thrown gene- 
rally open to British commerce. 

CF 


MAKING A GOOD CATCH. 


Darkness was fast falling over a, little village on 
one midsummer eve. Two maidens were sitting on a 
rustic seat, beneath a huge old elm-tree on. the little 
public square. One, Emily Ellerton, was tall, fair, 
with a haughty mien and flashing eye, proud and 
handsome, the village belle; the other, a quiet, gentle 
aiailen, named Julia Brown. 

« Emily, you seem to have lovers in abundance.” 

“ Aye, the more the merrier. "Tis fine sport.” 

“Tt may be no-sport for them, Some of them may 
Jove you in earnest; and the whole-souled love of an 
honest, upright man should not be trifled with; you 
tay repent your sport ere many years.” 

“ Quite a lecture, Julia. Now, who of all my lovers 
as you call them, and as they call themselves, do you 
suppose will take a little flirting to heart?” 

“ Well, Marvin Royce, for instance, He las danced 
atteudance upon you faithfully since his return home; 
aud rumour says he was'a lover of yours. before he 
went away. Now, would you marry him ?” 

“No; I have ne intention of marrying him; he is 
not able to support me as I should wish to live. If 
le had brought back # mint of the geld dust, well, I 
might, for he is a fine, handsome fellow, and good 
company.” 

f Wh y, then, do you encourage his attentions ? ” 

“Oh, I like to walk or ride with him, for he isan 
agreeable companion; aud a miner cannot be very 
teuder-hearted.” 

“Who was that handsome individual I saw you 
riding with this moruing ?” 

“ That was the Count Rudolph ?” 

“Count Rudoiph! And pray who may his lord- 
ship be? ” 

“Ob, he isan Hungarian.” 

“ And do you aspire to be a countess?” 

“Stranger things have happened. The count is of 
noble aucestry—a brave defender of his country— 
mC Foy and altogether a desirable man—a good 
catch.” 

*“ But, being an exile, he may not have those golden 
charms you miss in Marvin Royce ?” 

“T mean to aseertain. At all events he lives at the 
hotel in costly style. Now, you have catechised me 
so well, it is my turn, How many despairing lovers 
have you ?—whose hearts are you breaking? ” 
“None. If I had a lover I should not trifle with 

tim,” 

Well, well, no tales out of school, Julia. I must 
pursue my walk, I see the count coming yonder; so 
srod-bye,” and away sped the eapricious' belle. 

Scarce had she departed when a manly form leaped 
from the tree, and stood, with flushed: face aud some- 
what excited manner, before Julia. 

“Oh, Marvin Royce, where did you drop from?” 

. He pointed to @ seat formed in the limbs of the 
ree, 

“ [ thought not you would play the listener!” 

“Pardon me, By heavens, I had no intention of 
playing the spy. I climbed up there two hours ago 
to enjoy the evening breeze, and fell into a slumber 
over my paper, from which I was aroused by your 
Voices, and hearing my name, could not. but listen, 
aud glad I am to have learned the lheartlessness of 
Emily, Nay, do not arise to go, Julia; L have some- 
thing more to say; the sentiments you have uttered, 
‘ud your quiet, gentle beauty, of which 1 was ever 
seusible, prompt me to a declaration, I was informed, 
when I arrived home, that yeu lad a lover; now L 
have heard you say your heart is free. If you will 
Accept the love of one who will ever be true to you, 
you shall no longer say you have no lover,” 

Julia turned a searching glance, and a countenance 
«lteruately pale amd red to his, 

_ “Al, I see yo @ not believe in sudden love! I 
‘lo, But we have ever known each other in our 
Youthful days; and I have dreamed of a happy home 
‘vith you when daz @way in the. mountains, Let my 





day-dreams be fulfided—let me seal our love with a 
68.” 


And their lips met in the sweet pledge—but let us 
leave them to their converse, of which we shall learn 
more anon. 

* a * * 

But a little while elapsed ere it became known that 
Marvin Royce had purchased the Pendleton estate—a 
large farm, with five cottages, carriages, stock, &c. 
Madame Rumour began to report that he had brought | 
home fifty thousand pounds after all—had only been | 
keeping quiet about it. 

A visible change came over the manner of Emily 
Ellerton—her sunniest smiles and most pointed atten- 
tions were lavished on Marvin Royce, whose presence 
whenever they met, cast her other lovers in the 





shade, 

Marvin seemed charmed by the syren’s voice, and | 
the heart of the belle beat fast in the expectation of 
soon bringing the “ good catch” to a proposal. 

Thus passed August and September. Marvin 
mingled but little in the pic-nics and excursions of 
the summer season, being busied on his new estates. | 

One day, early in October, when the weekly paper , 
arrived, Emily seized it, and glancing at that column, | 
always first consulted, read : 

“Married—Aug. 1, Marvin Royce to Miss Julia 
Brown.” 

She did not faint by any means; that would have | 
been useless display, as* there was no one to behold 
the affecting scene or apply restoratives, but there 
was a tierce scowl and uttering of harsh invectives, 
a few tears, not of sorrow, but mortification and rage ; 
then she put on her sununiest smile, her richest robes, 
and sallied out to promenade, aud meeting the Count 
Rudolph, cheered that “good catch” with a sunny 
welcome. 

In a week she had eloped with the count, who, by 
the way, was a bogus count, once a French barber, 
and the proprietor of a beer and oyster saloon, where 
the dashing Emily soon found no alternative but sub- 
mission to her lot, and preparing oyster suppers for 
riotous patrons. 

Need we add that the brave Hungarian exile had 
thought from her dress, and residence with a rich and 
kind gentleman, who had given her a support in her 
early orphan years, that she was an heiress. Well, 
such is life! 

ey 
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CHAPTER LXL 

Wuen Mabe! rejoined her daughter, she found her 
exceedingly pale, and the long, silken lashes of her 
eyelids gemmed with tears. 

“No ill news,” inquired the auxious mother, “ of 
your friends?” 

“None! All that I love, I trust, are well!” 

“Aud yet you have been weeping! Surely one 
whose manuer appeared so kind and respectful—even 
to me—cannot willingly have given you pain?” 

“He! Oh, no!” replied Margaret, with a burst of 
grateful feeling. ‘‘ He is the most noble, as well as the 
most generous of men! Do not question me!” she 
added. “ You shall one day know all!” 

Ned Cantor did not return to Bordercleugh till the 
evening of the following day. He was in unusual 
spirits, and displayed with no little ostentation a selec- 
tion of gaudy silks and satins, which he had purchased 
at Carlisle, 

“There, Meg!” he said, pointing to them with an 
air of satisfaction; “they are for you—all for you! 
Your fine friends shan’t say that you are worse dressed 
beneath my roof, than when dependent upon their 
care!” 

“All for me!” repeated his daughter, at the same 
time casting a look of affection towards her mother. 

* Your father has not forgotten me, darling!” hastily 
answered Mabel, pointing to a parcel which remained 
unopened, 

“Thank you, father!” said his daughter. advanc- 
ing towards him, and presenting her cheek for him to 


kiss. 

She did this more readily, because she felt that for 
once she had been unjust towards him. At any other 
period of her life she would have syniled at the idea of 
appearing in such flaunting colours as Ned had selected 
fur her use—although, in her preseut mood, she scarcely 
noticed them... Fortunately, there were one or two 
simple morning dresses, which had been thrown in 
by the mercer as a bargain, with the rest ef the mer- 
chaudise. 

“And now,” said the deliglited Ned—for this time 
the caress of his child had appeared voluntary —‘ let 
us have some supper, wife.” 

Mabel was about to quit the room, to prepare the 
evening meal, when her daughter begged her to re- 
main. 





“It is not fitting,” he said, ‘that you should wait 
upon me.” 

“ But she don't mind it!” 

“ButI do, father!” answered Margaret. “ That my 
mother should serve you, may be right; but I cannot 
permit her to act as servant to her own child! ” 

Ned felt the reproof. Probably it was the first time 
in his life he had ever received one without resenting it. 
He bit his lips, and accepted it in silenee ; but he men- 
tally resolved that the first thing he did on the following 
morning should be to engage a domestic for Border- 
clengh. 

When Mabel returned to conduct her daughter to her 
chamber, instead of remaining with her—as she had 
done on the previous nights-—a considerable time, she 
betrayed a nervous impatience to descend, It was her 
wish to explain to her husband tle cause of her ab- 
sence from home, before his preseut good-humour had 
entirely evaporated. 

With a kiss and hasty blessing she left her, as she 
hoped, to repose. 

“It is evident,” thought Margaret, ‘that she fears 
my father! Alas! what a life of sorrow does that one 
word ‘fear’ disclose!” 

She began slowly to remove the combs from her 


| luxuriant hair, which fell in natural ringlets over her 


shoulders, 

Her thoughts next reverted to Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, 
and the gene~us offer he had made her—an offer 
which gave her a terrible power of punishing the 
heartless conduct of her lover. But the poor, affection- 
ate girl felt no resentment: her only feelings were 
those of regret at his uuworthiness. 

Suddenly she paused aud listened, The sound of 
her father’s voice, high in anger, was distinctly heard 
in the room below, followed by the plaintive tones of 
Mabel. 

Impelled by a suspicion which she could scarcely 
acknowledge to herself, Margaret opened the door and 
listened. She was convinced; and, without waiting to 
readjust her disordered tresses, descended the stairs 
with the rapidity of a guardian angel flying to the 
succour of its charge in danger. 

When Mabel descended to the supper-room, she 
found Ned smoking his pipe. It would have been easy 
to have concealed from him her trangression of his 
commands; but her naturally pure mind shrank at the 
practice of deceit. 

“ Well,” he muttered; “ you have not been lonely 
this time. I suppose you and Meg have had plenty to 
talk about.” 

His wife perfectly understood the suspicion his 
words conveyed, and she hastened to reassure him, 

“ Margaret has been writing,” she replied. 

“Tndeed! To whom?” 

“To her friends, Ned—the kind friends who loved 
and protected her.” 

Her husband replied with a dissatisfied “ humph!” 
and added, “ that he did not want his child to be writ- 
ing to any one who would teach her to despise her 
father. But there is no great harm done,” he continued, 
“ where are the letters ? ” 

“ Gone.” 

“ Gone!” he repeated, his eyes flashing fury. “Why, 
you don’t mean to say that you have been fool enough 
to allow her to sead them ? ” 

“T have, Ned,” answered Mabel; whiat could I do? 

he insisted upon posting them, and so I thought——’ 

A bitter oath interrupted her explanation. 

“Well,” said the ruffian; “go on. What did you 
think ? ” 

*Rather than she should, go alone to the village, 
that it was better I should accompany her.” 

The hand of her husband fell upon the shrinking 
form of his unhappy wife. It was raised a second time, 
when the door was opened, and Margaret, like au 
accusing angel, glided between Ned and his victim. 
There was neither fear nor hesitation in her manner. 
Even the eyes of Ned fell beueath the withering scoru 
aud contempt of her fixed gaze. 

“ Ruffian!” she said; “it is my mother.” 

The wretched nan knew not what to say. The hope 
of winning the love of his child faded from his heait 
that instant. 

“Leave us, Margaret,” sobbed Mabel; “pray leave 
us!” 

“You are right, answered her daughter; “let us 
leave him.” 

“What!” murmured Ned, “am I to be braved in 
my own house, and by my own flesh and bluod, tow!” 

“Why have I been brought here,” demanded the 
high-spirited girl, ‘‘ to witness scenes like these? is 
this the home of love you promised me? Ay, threaten,” 
she added, “strike me, if yom will—the cowardly blow 
you levelled at my mothe®=-my good aud suffering 
mother—fell upon nya I shall not feel the 
second.” 

“Strike you!” answeyed her father; ‘“ never— 
never!” 

“ And why not?” coolly demanded his child; “ you 


have raised your hand against one who ought te be as 
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dear to you—ogainst one who in your absence urged | 


me to forget your past shame, and strive to love you! 
I began to imagine that I could do so, but you have | 
écstroyed the feeling in my breast for ever! ” 

“Forgive him!” whispered Mabel; “he was angry, | 
aua—— 

“ Angry!” repeated her daughter; “and could he 
find no other object to vent his unmanly spleen upon 
than a woman? To strike you—you whose pure and 
upright heart has been crushed by his sin and shame— 
the patient, suffering angel whose virtues might have 
reclaimed a@ fallen spirit’s wanderings—you, who— 
who » 

The overwrought excitement of the poor girl sud- | 
denly gave way—her eyes became fixed, and she fell | 
in a fit at the feet of the parent she loved and had de- 
fended. ‘ 

“You have killed her!” 
hearted mother; “ you have killed my chik 

Ned was like a madman. He alternately cursed his 
wife, and implored her forgiveness; passionately en- 
treated his danghter to forgive him, and then re- 
proached her for her obstinacy, as he termed it. 

The heart of woman is never so strong as when the 
objects of her affection require aid. 

Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 
But when affliction wrings the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! 

* Assist me to carry her to her chamber, Ned!” said 
his wife. 

The strong man trembled like a child as he raised 
the senseless form of his danghter in his arms, and | 
staggered with her up the winding staircase, followed 
by label. 

* Place her on the bed.” 

He did so. Remorse and terror had completely sub- 
dued him. He wept over her, and bitterly cursed tle 
headstrong passion which had so nearly deprived him 
of her for ever. 

More than an hour elapsed before the sufferer was | 
restored to anything like approaching consciousness ; | 
and when she did recover, it was to throw her arms 
around the form of her mother, who was anxiously | 
bending over her, and declare that she would pratect | 
her. 

“No one will harm me now!”-sobbed the grateful 
Mabel. | 
Margaret’s eye fell upon her father, who stood 
wringing his hands at the foot of the bed. Witha 
scream which awoke the long-silent echoes of the old 
mansion, slie relapsed into a state of insensibility. Ned 
was compelled to quit the room. Mabel remained with | 
her daughter during the rest of the night; but long | 
before morning the object of her affection and solicitude 
was in a raging fever. | 

“T shall lose her!” murmured the broken-hearted | 
woman; “God has restored me my treasure, only to | 
feel its value by the loss! ” | 





exclaimed the broken- 
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CHAPTER LXIL 
Oh, never is the path we tread 
So drear, but if we upward gaze, 
The favouring smiles of heaven will shed 


Some solace for our darkest days. Beach. 


WE need not remind our readers that the life of | 
Mabel had been one continual course of self-sacrifice 
and suffering. Her childhood had been embittered by 
the harsi treatment and crimes of her uncle—as a wife, 
she had been the victim of a husband's brutality; but 
in the midst of all her sufferings, one powerful support 
had not been withdrawn from her—the strength de- 
rived from prayer. 

How sweet and consoling were the words of affec- 
tion which her child, even in her wildest wandetings, 
repeatedly addressed to her, calling her her dear, lxind 
mother. The first ray of returning reason manifested | 
itself in the eyes of the sufferer as she gazed upon the 
pale features of the being who night and day had 
watched over her. But it was long—very long—before | 
the medical attendant, who had been brought from 
Haddington, ventured to pronounce her out of danger. 

The remorse of Ned, while it lasted, was a strong 
and bitter feeling; but as the hope of saving his child 
became a certainty, his better feelings gradually sub- 
sided to indifference; “the still, small voice” was no 
longer heard—or, what was worse, when heard was 
not attended to. 

From the first dawn of Margaret's convalescence, he 

id his usual visits of an evening to the parlour of the | 
Moretown Arms, and began assiduously to cultivate | 
the acquaintance of Frank Iazleton. Tho young man 
met his advances more than half-way, for he felt 
anxious to learn something of the beautiful girl who | 
had attracted his attention in the village. | 

One evening, when they were seated by themselves, 
like a dexterous sportsman, he began beating the ground | 
by observing that his neighbour must find it very 
lonely residing at Bordercieugh. 

“Not so lonely as you imagine,” ‘was the reply. 





“True, you have your servants; but they are no 
society for a man who has travelled and seen so much 
of the world as you appear to have done.” 

Ned winced: he did not like any allusisons to his 
travels. : 

“Tt must be delightful,” continued the speaker, “ to 
visit foreiga lands.’ 

“Pretty well,” answered his companion, drily ;‘“ but 
wouldn’t you think it much more delightful to sit by 
the chimney-nook with a pretty girl for your wife?” 

“And where am I to find one suited to my tastes 
and feelings? ” inquired the young man, earnestly. 
“The winter T passed in Edinburgh, with my uncle, 
who is one of the town ministers, lias completely un- 
suited me for any of the girls hereabout.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

Frank opened his eyes and began te think that Ned 
was pumping him. 

- R set of awkward dowdies,” he said. 

“You have not seen themall: there is my daughter, 
for instance.” ; 

“What!” exclaimed the young farmer, thrown tom- 
pletely off his guard by the unmistakeable hint, “ is 
that lovely girl at Bordercleugh your child? ” 

* Whose else should she be?” demanded Ned Cantor; 
“but how the deuce did you know that she was so 
lovely ?” 

His new acquaintance candidly explained the occa- 
sidn on which he had seen her. 

“ And you have not forgotten her—eh ? ” 

“Forgotten her!” repeated Frank; “who that has 
once seen her could forget her? She crossed my path 
like a sunbeam: appeared like a spring flower in the 
midst of winter! Adam might sooner have forgotten 
the last glimpse of the paradise he lost, than I the 
recolléction of the one 1 would give life and soul to 
win.” 

* You really love her, then?” observed Ned, with an 
approving smile. 

“T know not, Mr. Cantor, whether the confession of 
my presumptuous folly will displease you; but truth 
and plain dealing have ever been my motto. Were I 
to disserable in words, my actions would give the lie to 
them. Ido!” 

His companion stretched his hand across the table, 
and grasped that of the speaker, warmly. 

“Tam glad of it,” he said; “heartily glad of it. 


| *Win her and wear her,’ as the old song goes. Meg 


might make a wealthier match—even a noble one!” he 
added, in his usual boasting vein ; *‘ but I’ll hdve no 
upstzrt fellow for 4 son-in-law, who would look down 
with contempt upon her parents. I have, all my life, 
been a plain man, and like plain people. 

“ Jt was settled that Frank and Bell Hazleton should 
call at Bordercleugh the following morning, in order to 
be introduced to Margaret. Ned wished him to bring 
his sister with him, in order to render the visit more 
acceptable to his daughter. 

Some of the farmers and rustic neighbours coming 
into the little parlour, conversation became general, and 
the evening was passed, as usual, in discussing the 
politics of the .village, and the prospects of the ap- 
proaching harvest. 

Although Margaret had sufficiently recovered from 
her illness to quit her room, her pale clieek and attenu- 


| ated form bore witness of the ravages which the fever 


had made. The fearful state of excitement had passed 
away, or only manifosted itself in a glance or start 
when her father entered the room. She tried to repress 
it, but could not always succeed. 

The convalescent was seated at the window of the 
lower room, inhaling the breeze which came laden with 
the perfume of the heather and wild flowers from the 
moor, when Frank Hazleton and his sister were an- 
nounced. Ted. shook him warmly by the hand, and 
introduced them to Mabel and his daughter. 


“We have heard,” stammered the young farmer, | 


“that Miss Cantor has been ill, and my sister thought 
that the produee of tlie farm or dairy might be accep- 
table.” 

Bell Hazleton, like most of her sex, possessed far 
more tact than her brother. When feeling and delicacy 
are necessary, women are immeasurably superior to 
men. Whilst the young farmer stood stammering and 
muttering his set speech, like a great schoolboy not 
quite certain of his lesson, his sister had quietly taken 
a chair next Margaret's and placed a bouquet of her 
choicest flowers in her hand. They were fresh as the 
young heart which offered them; and when the merry, 
good-natured girl saw the smile upon the pale, thin lips 
of the invalid, as she received them, she uo longer 
regretted having sacrificed her choicest geraniums on 
the oceasion. Mes : ; 

The little gift broke the ice of formality between 
them. Margaret looked into the sparkling hazel eyes 
of her visitor, and read kindness and sympathy there. 
She felt convinced that she should like her. 

And Bell Hazleton was'a girl to be liked : her fea- 
tures, although far from being regular, possessed that 
sunny, joyous expression which attracts the heart more 
readily than cold and statue-like beauty. In person she 


| lady—with my simp 








was tall—perhaps too tall for a woman ; but g ; 
her height gracefully, and, whether at the pt 
church, the dance, ‘of at the farm, superintending ;| 
labours’ of the dairy, the sons of the neighbouring far, 
mers saw the rustic beauty, the impression was th, 
same—all ailmired, and several strove to win hor 

It was not without some persuasion that Fran|: had 
induced his sister to accompany’ him to Borderclengh 

“She will only nage at me—this fine London-breq 

© country ways! ” she urged, in 
reply to his entreaties. “How can I° talk’ to 
her?” 

“As you do to me, Bell!” answered her brother: 
“beautiful and accomplished as Miss Margaret is 
mee, who Tove you need not blush to see you by her 
side. 

“If you begin to flatter, positively I won't go!” 

* Besides,” added the young man, “shi has been 
ill—very ill—and has no friend or compaxion of 
her own age inthe gloomy~old mansion of Border. 
cleugh.”, ., ‘ 

“Tn!” ‘said Bell, in a toné of sympathy, “in that 
lonely. place? Only wait till I have set the cheese, an 
told Janet what to prepare for the labourers’ dinner. 
and I'll go.’ But remember, it depends how she behaves 
whether I repeat my visit. If she is a proud, upstart, 
conceited London miss, she is no companion or friend 
for Bell Hazleton; and, after all, Frank,” ad-ed the 
merry girl, with an arch simile, “ why do you take such 
an extraordinary interest in the matter? ” 

“ Because—because I—I—~—I know her father!” 
stammered Frank, 

“So you do a dozen fathers, to whose daughters you 
have ‘never thought it worth while to introduce me; 
There, don’t colour up and look so sheepish!” she con- 
tinued, with a joyous laugh ; “ I know that inflammabls 
thing you call your heart has taken fire again, for—les 
me see--is it the fifth or sixth time, Frank? ” 

It was in vain that the young farmer denied the ac- 
cusation—protesting that all his previous affairs of the 
heart had been mere flirtations. Bell compelled him to 
admit the justice of her charge; before she would quit 
the room‘to prepare for their walk. 

The result ‘was the visit to Bordercleugh we have 
described, 

* And are you fond of flowers ?” inquired the rustic 
beauty, as she took tle'thin, delicate hand of Margaret 
in hers, 

“Oh, ‘yes! 
them.” 

“Phen you were not brought up in London?” 

“T only passed a few weeks there!” replied the in- 
valid; “‘and'wish to heaven Thad never seen it! Living 
in London is like existencein'a whirlwind : it confuses 
the senses, and im time, I should fear, would blunt the 
heart. Not that that should always be considered ass 
misfortune ! ” she added, with a sigh. 

On the young farmer being named to her, Margaret 
had noticed him méreély by'a slight inclination of the 
head; but with his sister she conversed with freedom. 
Poor Frank! ‘he felt terribly disappointed ! Doubtless, 
in the sublime simplicity of his nature, he expected the 

oung lady to make his acquaintance—forgetting that he 
haa come to make hers; ' but men—especially when 
they really are, or only fancy themselves in love—are 
such unreasonable beings. * ; 

There is no beating tact into the head of a lover: it 
is like a gaine at cross purposes—the attempt is either 
stupid or ridiculous: ’ 

Bell ‘sw her brother's uneasiness; and although 
secretly pleased at his embarrassment, which she consi- 
dered a useful lesson—for the young farmer wasslightly 
addicted. to coquetting—like a kind sister, she tried 
put an end to it. : , 

“Come here, Frank,” she said, beckoning him to 
her, “and assist me to persuade Miss Cantor to visit us 
at the farm—it is much more sheltered than this bleak 
place—which would give mie the horrers!” she adde’, 
with a frankness which made poor Margaret smile; “it 
is so stately and gloomy!” ; 

The suitor faltered’ ont ‘something in which the 
words “honour” and “pleasure” were alone distin- 
guishable. / 

“ Honour and pleasure!” repeated Bell; “is that 
the way to induce a young lady to visit us? Tell her 
that we will endeavour to make it # cheerful home for 
her—that stie will be only a sister more in the house. 

Frank coloured to the ‘temples, whilst the speaker 
continued to rally him in the same strain. pau 

“Took at him!” she said; “who wouldeimagine 
that he “-had passed a whole season in Edinburg, 
whilst Ihave never been’ further than Carlisle au! 
Newcastle? ‘Do ‘come!’she’ ailded; “I shall be s° 
delighted to show you my dairy—it is reckoned tly 
best in the country-side; and I have sueh a nice Jot 


1 have lived all my life amongst 


» a 
* “You ee arin !*answered Margaret, 
gratefully; “but I have neither the strength n° 


spirits at present to quit my home; besides, it wae 
be unkind: it is only very lately that I have retur 
to my dear mother and to my father!” she sided 
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noti¢ing the scowl upon the brow of Ned, whese 
svalousy quickly noticed the distinction. 
inc Well, then, soon—very soon? ” urged Bell. 

"ie invalid avoided a direct promise, and the 
visitors soon afterwards took their leave, 

“What do you think of her, Beli?” inquired her 
trother, as they drove down the winding road towards 

ijlage. 3 s 
— she is a. nice, dear, good girl,” replied the 
rustic beauty; “ without the least pride or affectation. 
I am sure that'I could love her dearly!” 

« Asa sister?” said the young ‘man. j 

Bell nodded in the affirmative, and for some minutes 
appeared buried in reflection. 

“Frank,” she said, after a pause, “tell me truly, do) 
u really and truly love Margaret Cantor?” 

“Dearly and truly '" ; , 

“And this ismot one of your wild, fly-away passions? | 
There, don't look» so-indignant; remember how you 
raved about Fanny Ourling!” : 

«You know that she proved a flirt!” 

rother. 
i Bub Rachel, you were no less taken with her, and 
she was no flirt, Frank; then there was your cousin 

larriet, and——” 

it js impossible to say how far the list would have | 
extended, had not the young farmer cut short her | 
«speech by declaring, in a serious tone, that till he had. 
sven Margaret he had never really known what lave | 
meant; and added, that his happiness depended upon | 
obtaining her for a wife. i 

“J am sorry—very sorry for it!” answered his 
sister, kindly. j 

“Sorry! Whyse?” — | 

“Because I am-convinced that she loves some one 
else!” 

The cheek of her brother grew pale, then suddenly 
flushed at the ill-omened. words. 

“Did she tell you so? ” he asked. 

“Tell me so!” repeated the warm-hearted girl, who | 
felt deeply interested in the happiness of her only | 
lother ; “of course she did not; but do you think I 
have neither eyes nor tact? Why she never once 
looked at you; and I'll be bound could not tell, if I 
were to return and ask the question, whether your hair | 
is red or black !” 

“But her father wishes it ! ” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me so. I am sure of his consent!” 

“You had much better have been sure of his 
daughter's! ” replied Bell, who did not altogether ap- 
prove of Ned Cantor’s unceremonious manner of dis- 
posing of Margaret's hand.’ “ Be careful, Frank; if 
you have the good fortune to win her, make a good 
lmsband;-for she is like one of those rare’ flowers of 
which you brought me the shoots from Edinburgh— 
tle least neglect or word of unkindness, and you 
would lose her! ” 

From that day Frank Hazleton was a regular visitor 
at Bordercleugh; his sister sometimes accompanied 
lim. Margaretreceived them both, if notwith plea- 
sure, at least with kindness, for she felt grateful for 
their attention, Little did the poor girl dream of the 
lopes which brought the young farmer to her side. 
slad she suspected them, her manner would have been 
more decided, 





vo 


replied her | 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his uncheck'd, unhidden joy. 

His dread of books and love of fun; 
And in his clear and ruddy smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepressed by sadness, 

Which brings to me my ehildhood back, 
As if I trod its very track 

And felt its very gladness, Willis. 

Sone time had elapsed since the decision of a jury 
had pronounced the wife of the Earl of Moretown 
msane; but, although Mr. Brindsly had made several 
attempts to see her—and even applied to the Chan, 
cellor for his authority to, do so—the influence: of 
_ earl, backed by the medical certificates; had baffled 
Mm, 

_ The peer, on his side, had been equally disappointed 
in his endeavours to discover the retreat of his lust son. 
-\n impenetrable veil seemed to. have been drawn be- 
tween them; the steps of the wealthy goldsmith and 
< ooniataans re been watched—spies set around the 
1ouse—but all to no —not the sligl 1 
was to be detected, reeset 7 ‘* slig 2 agen 
. His lordship and Mr. Quirk were alike baffled in 
tieir calculations, 

No sooner did Mr, Brindsly hear. of the imprison- 
ment of the last-named personage, upon the double 
cha <° of felony, aud aiding the eseape of Ned Cantor 
“rom Justice, than he resolved to carry into execution 
* }lan whieh had long been. nearest to his heart; still 


2 “as not without great consideration that he came to 
“1C Gecislon, 





® Goliah,” lie said, addressing his assistant, “ J have 
made up my mind to quit London for afew days!” 

The young man had no occasion to ask where his 
master was guing—for by this time there was no con- 
cealment between them. 

“ You must Lecareful sir!” he said; “the German 
refiner was here again this morning!” 

“Fieldbash? ” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

Fieldvash was the name of a German Jew, whom 
the speaker suspected—and not without goud reason— | The same night the worthy goldsmith, relieved of 
of being the principal spy employed to watch their! his worst fears, left London, on a visit to his old 
proceedings. The fellow was continually calling, under acquaintance Captain Vernon. 
pretext of selling gold-dust, broken articles of plate, The captain was one of those men who are alike an 
and antique jewellery—such as the goldsmith dealt in. | ornament to their profession and humanity. He was 
Being a man of plausible manners and conversation, | kind, firm, and honourable. At an early age he had 
he had at first partially succeeded in obtaining the | incumbered his family estate to a large amount, to pay 
confidence of Goliah, till the drift of his inquiries put | the debts of an improvident father. Although @ 
the grateful fellow upon his guard. | strict disciplinarian, he was idolised by his crew. In 

“And what did he bring?” inquired his master, the bosom of his family he was mild and gentleas a 
with a sigh. child—the voice of command was never heard there. 

“ A curious Indian chain, and some white and gold | IIe was seated with his wife in the breakfast-room 
epenane settings, from which the stones, as usual, | - at Lodge, wee 4 the per ae 7 

11 been taken!” srindsly was announced. e need not say that he 

‘he above conversation had taken place in the | welcomed the old man warmly, for he had not for- 
counting-house, from which—as we previously had! gotten his disinterested conduct, when the Earl of 
occasion to observe—everything was visible that | Moretown, contrary to the implied stipulation existing 
transpired in the shop. letsreen himself and the old miser, Nicholas Arden, 

“There he is again!” whispered the speaker. | liad called in the mortgage, during his absence from 
cna, wt hoy your own sake, as well as the dear boy's, gi gar — “ers sihetteatil ‘ots 

pradent! ” Amply had the grateful sailor since repaid it. 

Ye left tle room to attend upon the unwelcome cus- “You are indeed most welcome!” he said; “I knew 
temer, followed by Mr. Brindsly. of no one whose presence could have afforded me 
a; tea Mr, Fieldbash,” said the young man, “ what | gre — ayaa : nehiiiet i 
is it?” “Now you will have no objection, Richard,” o 

* Goot Mister Goliahs, mine fery gootten friend!” | served his wife, with a smile, “to send for the chil- 
exclaimed the Jew, in a strong German accent; “I | dreu. He quite spoils them, Mr. Brindsly,” she added ; 
haf come to ask one fery great obligations ! ” ‘“w. have been waiting breakfast for them this half- 

The goldsmith was all attention. hour, but he would not have them interrupted at their 

“ Do speak plainly!” said the assistant, impatiently. | play. Since his return I have lost all control over 

“ Haf oe melted the deetle articles I sold you dis | them!” dled scl iamae -. 
morning “ Poor things!” answered her husband, good-hu- 

“You know we have not!” replied Goliah. “Do } mouredly; “ it is not often that Ican be with them, 
yon suppose,” he added, with no little degree of pride, | and I like to make my presence a holiday. Besides,” 
“that in an establislinent like ours we melt every 


he added, “ they repsy me with their affection and 
pareel of goods which comes to hand. We have our | confidence: they have never any little scheme on hand 
regular days!” that Tam not consulted upon. The fact is, I am ag 
Mr. Brindsly hastily wrote a few words on the open | great a child as the rest ! ” 
page of the day-book. The eyes of his visitor glistened—the feeling of 
The Jew loo!ed excessively disappointed. grititude became almost painful to him. The thought 
“ Will you do me the obligations,” le said, “to let | that his poor little godson hal found a home of love 
me haf dem back again. I can get more moneys to | and kindness, instead of being subjected to the harsh- 
send dem to Holland. I ama poor man—fery poor!’’| ness of his father and the cruelty of the governess, 
he added, “and must make honest pennies when I | drew tears into his azed eyes. 
can!” “Bless you, Captain Vernon!” he said. “ Bless 
“ Goliah,” said his master, as the young man was 
about to quit the shop for the melting-room, in search | 


The experienced trader was right in his suspicions. 
When the respectable Mr. Fieldbas! called at the shop, 
according to appointment, in the morning, instead of 
receiving back the chain and settings, as heanticipated, 
he was introduced to a gentleman well known in the 
City, named Forrester, who was so pressing in his 
invitation for his company at the Mansion House, that 
the Jew found it impossible to refuse him. 

From the Mansion House he was transferred to 
Newgate, upon the charge of receiving stolen goods. 





you,” he added, “for your kindness to my boy—and 
ef the articles which his customer secwed so anxious He wrung a hand of eaol. 
the way to remain in my employ.” for his own.” 
the astonished assistant instantly referred to the book, | Grindsly had been compelled to explain to him his 
if possible, without exciting his suspicion !” comparatively poor, the gallant sailor would have 
“ Anything de matter?” inquired the Jew. that point, he had entered heart and soul into the 
the morning!” | and three lovely children came bounding into the 
amining the various entries in the book. | and a frank, open countenance. It was the eldest son 
have sold a diamond bracelet for a hundred less | little, fairy, dark-eyed thing, resembling her mother. 
pay for it!” | town; but known at the Lodge as Fred Vernon. He 
No sooner waa he gone, than Goliah was joined by | name. 
fellow is standing behind the carriage opposite, watch- | could no longer restrain his impatience. Clasping him 
‘he very animated conversation which ensued, to! “No!” exclaimed the boy, his countenance beaming 
. . } 
aud compared with an entry in the ledger. tone, “my own dear mamma! I see her pale face 
me! 
“ And for what purpose lias this scene been acted ?” 
was who made Freddy—as she called him—so sor- 
he is so anxious to recover, I pledge my life, has been 


you, too, my dear madam!” 
to recover, “see what you have left upon the day- “ Pshaw!” said the captain; “I loved him at first 
book. I amshocked at your carelessness. ‘hat is not | for your svke—the dear little fellow! but now it ig 
So saying, with affected anger, the old gentleman Before the speaker had consented to receive the son 
returned to the counting-house. As he autivipated, | of the unhappy Alice as an inmate of lis family, Mr. 
and read: motives, and prove to him that his design ia seclud- 
“The man must not have the things. Put him off, | ing him from his father was a just one; for, though 
“Tut, tut!” muttered the young man, ina tone of! scorned an unworthy or equivocal action, to have 
vexation; “how could I have been so stupid! ” been made Lord High Admiral. Once satisfied on 
“A mistake of but it does not concern you! I} arrangement. 
cannot look for your things now—you must call in} ‘I'he door of the breakfast-room was pushed open, 
His visitor looked terribly disappointed—but Goliah, | room. The first was a fine lad of about niue years of 
without appearing to notice him, busied hiimself in ex- © a;e—a fair, curly-haired little fellow, with blue eyes 
“ Vat time?” of the captain. 
“ As soon as you like—but don’t plague me now. I ‘he second was a gil two years his junior—a 
than cost price. It may cost me my situation. Tow | She drew back when she perceived a stranger. 
could: I have made such an error? I suppose I must| The third was the goldsmitl’s godson, Digby More- 
“And-very right, too!” thought the spy, as he left | passed as a nephew of the captain, and had almost 
the shop. forgotten that he had ever auswered to any other 
hiv master. When Mr. Brindsly saw his checks no longer pale 
“Don’t close the book! ” said the latter. “ The} and sickly, but redolent of health and exercise, he 
ingus! He can’t hear what we say—but he can see | in his arms, he sobbed over him, and asked him if he 
us!” | had forgotten his poor old godfather. 
all appearance had reference to the books. They were | with grateful recollection, at the same time kissing 
turned over, pige after page, an invoice looked out, | away his tears; “nor mamma,” he added, in a lower 
“That aa ee oe the goldsmith, “ The fellow every night, as slie used to watch and cry over 
is convinced ! e have deceived him! He is gone!” | i . 
| At the sight of ler cousin’s tears little Annie began 
inquired the young man, respectfully. | to ery, too; and she wanted to know who the old man 
“ To lure him here in the morning. The property 
rowful. 
stolen!” | It was a happy day at Vernon Lodge. 
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smith passed nearly all his time with the children. | 40,000 tons, has been prepared by the workmen em- 


Diek, the captain’s son, insisted upon showing him the 
boat which Jack Breeze—an orphan lad, whom his 
father had taken to sea—had made for him, Little 
Annie took him to visit her birds and guinea-pigs, and 
Digby the pony which his papa—as he called the cap- 
tain—had bought him. 

“And have not youa pony?” he said, addressing 
the elder boy. 

** No!” replied the little fellow, without the least 
sign of jealousy or ill-humour ; “ Fred lets me ride his. 
Besides, I am strong, and don’t want one.” 

“You shall have one!” said the old gentleman, 
shaking him by the hand; ‘and Annie, too.” 

The children were in ecstacies; from that moment, 
they bestowed upon the speaker a large share of their 
regard, It would be so delightful for them all three 
te ride together, instead of taking it by turns, as they 
now did. 

When the captain heard of the promise, he smiled, 
and sheok his head. 

“It is well our friend does not come often to see 
us!” hesaid; “his kindness would spoil you! ” 

The next day the ponies were at the lodge. 

“ My aim has and will continue to be the character 


f my young pupil,” observed the captain, as he and | 


0 
the goldsmith were seated in the study, the last night 
of the latter remaining with him; “ his health, I think, 
we need no longer be alarmed at!” 

His visitor grasped his hand. 

“ When he first came,” continued the speaker, “he 
was timid, silent, and thoughtful, a look terrified him. 
Now he is bold and free as my own saucy lad, whose 
heart you have won by your liberality, as well as little 
Annie’s! ” 

* Pray say no more on that subject!” exclaimed his 
visitor. 

* Well, I will not!” continued the captain ; “it was 
kindly done, and shall beas frankly aceepted. But for 
my charge—he will have a hard battle to fight with his 
unnatural father. He will require energy, character, 
discipline, and self-control. ‘To insure all these, I know 
of no training equal to that my own profession gives. 
In three years,” he added, “ unless you object, he will 
enter the service on board my own ship, with his com- 
panion, Dick, as a midshipman. The profession which 
produced Nelson, Codrington, and Napier, could not 
disgrace him, were he the son of a king.” 

Be itso!” answered Mr. Brindsly, with a sigh ; 
“it is not the profession I should have chosen, but it 
is the best!” 

The next day he returned by a different route to the 
one by which he had left London, and related to the 
delighted Goliah all that he had seen and heard at 
Mount Vernon. 

(To be continued.) 


A Serious Drawspack.-~The medical evidence 


which has been gone into at Dundee on the ques- | 


tion of large brains, says that the owners of large 
brains have always had immensely thick skulls, 
this one fine quality being nullified by the other de- 
tracting one. 

Tae Latest From THE SovuTHERN STATES. — 
Captain Adkins, of the Confederate army, has come to 
Ireland with a letter of introduction to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kerry, for the purpose of warning 
Irishmen against being ‘‘ duped” by Federal agents, 
who induce them to leave their country on false pre- 
tences. 

Tue TeLtecrapn rw Rvssta.—The electric tele- 


graph now extends, by way of Russia, to within 200 | 80) 


miles of Kiatchka, a frontier emporium close to the 
Chinese empire, between which and Pekin, about 
1,000 miles distant, there is a regular post established, 
so that now it would be quite possible to communicate 
with Pekin from London in a week. 

ProposED MonuMENT TO Viscount CoMBERMERE. 
—Arrangements are in proguess fer erecting a monu- 
ment, in his native county, to the gallant and vener- 
able Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, now in his 
ninety-first year. This distinguished officer, whose 
gallant deeds as Sir Stapleton Cotton form so promi- 
nent a feature in the records of Wellington’s Penin- 
sular campaign, has served in the British army up- 
wards of seventy years! 

Tue Guernsey Stone TRADE AND THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT.—A large contract has been taken for 
the supply of Guernsey syenite for the Thames em- 
bankment. Professcr Tennant, of King’s College, has 
certified that the rock is composed of quartz, felspar, 
hornblende, and mica, very hard and compact, and one 
of the best stones that could be selected for the pur- 
pose, being less likely to perish than granite. A hun- 
dred thousand tons, much of it dressed, have been 
ordered. The specimen sent to London was taken 
from the Ville Baudu Quarry, belonging to Mr. James 
Monfries. The first stone for the undertaking has 








ployed by the contractors for the Alderney breakwater. 
‘This large quantity was intended for the eastern arm, 
which has not yet been commenced; but preliminary 
inquiries have been made with a view to having it 
transferred to Chatham dockyard. ‘There is a strike 
among the stone-crackers at St. Sampson for an in- 
crease of 2d per ton. Some of the men who are natives 
of the island wished to continue at the rates given at 
present, but were intimidated by the Irish portion of 
the labourers who were on strike. 








THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF SANTIAGO. 





Ar the mouth of the Rio de Santiago, in the pro- 
vince of Jaliseo, Mexico, stands the ancient city of 
San Blas. Half a league east of the town, on the 
south bank of the river, is a magnificent villa, once 
owned and occupied by Don Leo Bernardo, a Spanish 
hidalgo. 

He was pompous and haughty, assumed a degree of 
self-importance peculiar to that class of nobility where 
wealth gives position; yet he was pleasant, agreeable, 
and even social with those whom he considered his 
equals, or to whom he might take a peculiar fancy. 

His wife was naturally of a quiet, amiable disposi- 
tion, but excessively extravagant, expending enormous 
sums annually, simply to gratify a morbid taste for 
excelling in dress, jewellery and equipage. She looked 
down on the labouring classes as far beneath her 
notice—little better than slaves—yet with her special 
friends, whether they were poor or wealthy, she was 
the very essence of sociability—affable and obliging, 
courteous even to affectation. 

At the period of our story—1860—they were well 
advanced in years—he sixty, she fifty-five. They had 
no children of their own—but had an adopted one—a 
young lady of eighteen summers, 

‘The adoption was effected in this manner: The don 
and his wile being on a visit to the almshouse at San 
Blas, became interested in a little girl, five years old; 
whose grace of bearing, exquisite beauty of features 
and elegance of form, impressed them favourably, 
and they proposed to take and rear her as their 
own. 

‘The specifications of the written contract entered 
into between the don and the proper authorities, bound 
him to treat her kindly: to educate and clothe her as 
became the daughter of a noble; that she should not 
be compelled to act as a menial, and at his death, she 
should become his heir, as much as if she had been 
born of his own flesh and blood. 

This arrangement was made and signed by Leo 
Bernardo and his wife—they giving. heavy bonds for 
the faithful discharge of their obligation—when Edith 
Hutchinson became the old hidalgo’s daughter, and was 
removed from the poor-house to the princely residence 
of her foster-parents. 

There were some rather singular particulars in the 
history of this child, with all of which the Spaniard 
was made acquainted before he adopted her. 

It appeared when she was about a year old, a man 
and woman—both young—having her in charge, and 
supposed to be her parents, stopped at an hotel in San 
Blas, where they remained two months. They repre- 
sented themselves as being on their way from Lima, 
Peru, to England, but as having been thrown out of 


| their course by a terrible storm at sea. 


Their conduct toward each other, during their 
ourn in the city, was of the most affectionate 
nature, and they became great favourites with those 
whose acquaintance they formed. The wife was very 
sick when they arrived, and for a month it was not 
thought she could live. Then she began to recover, 
and soon after her health was quite restored. 

Suddenly the woman disa under the most 
appalling cireumstances. The departure was effected 
in the night, no one knew at what hour, nor how she 
went away, yet it was supposed she had taken 
on board a small vessel which sailed that morning at 
three o’clock—destination unknown. 

The lodgers in that portion of the hotel occupied by 
the strangers, heard, some time during the night, a 
spasmodic shriek, as from person in distress, fol- 
lowed quickly by a sharp scream from a child; that 
was all. The cry was not repeated, and the alarm 
was soon forgotten by the half-roused sleepers. 

The couple not appearing at the breakfast-table as 
usual, their room was entered, when the man was 
found lying on the bed dead. His own dagger had 
been thrust through his heart, and the weapon left. in 
the wound. The babe lay beside the corpse, but’ was 
not dead, although it had been heavily drugged, and 
the baggage had all been removed. It was a myste- 
rious affair, and no definite solution was then reached, 
though the wife was strongly suspected. 


The record on the register in the office, was: “ Mr." 
been worked. A quantity of stone, amounting to | and Mrs. Hutchinson, New Orleans.” The chamber- 





a. 
maid had heard the child called Edith—this much, wag 
known—the rest remained many years before it was. 


—— 

he foster- ts never had cause to regret the. 
adoption of beautifal Edith. Sho was one of 
those rare combinations of exquisite perfection of 
form, and truthfulness of disposition—gentle, oop. 
fiding, loving, accomplishments of a high 
order, yet seemingly ignorant of her personal charms, 
She was the pet and pride of her benefactors, and had. 
she been their own child, she could not have been the 
recipient of more kindness and consideration. 

She was naturally pensive and thoughtful, yet not, 
cheerless; fond of seclusion and meditation, yet 
enjoying the society and companionship of jer 
associates with an ardent warmth of affection. 

The Bernardo villa stood on a rather bold promi- 
nence facing the Rio Santiago, and surreunded by » 
magnificent park, consisting of over a hundred acres, 
every foot of which had been arranged with the 
utmost care. There were long winding paths, broad 
gravelled carriage-roads, shady groves, fountains and 
artificial lakes, with arbours, statues and ornaments 
scattered over the whole domain. 

One bright afternoon in the spring of 1860, Bdith 
wandered down a narrow path into the great park, 
culling flowers from different bushes and arranging a 
bouquet as she passed along. While thus engaged, 
she met a decrepit woman, dressed in deep mourning, 
walking feebly with a cane. 

“*Can you tell me who lives in this villa?” she 
asked, pausing and leaning on her staff. 

“Don Leo Bernardo,” Edith ‘replied, eyeing her 
closely. 

“T have walked a long way, and am weary,” the 
woman remar! after having given the young lady 
a careful scrutiny. “ With your leave, I will sit down 
on this grass-plot to rest.” 

“Certainly. You look very tired—will you go 
with me to the villa? or shall I run and bring you 
a chair? How you tremble—are you in distress? 
Shall I calla servant?” Edith was alarmed. 

“No, no, I thank you # thousand times!” was the 
quick response. ‘Do not put yourself to any incon- 
venience. I shall be rested in a few moments—it is a 
long way from the city, and the path is so winding, I 
feared sometimes I should never reach the villa.” She 
sank languidly on the grass,and a tear fell on the 

clasped 


emaciated hand firmly around the end of her 
walking-stick. 

There was a short pause when she added: 

“Has Don any children? Are you his 


daughter?” Her gaze was fixed steadily on Hdith. 

“ He has none of his own. Iamadopted. Why do 
youask?” Her interest was increasing. 

Removing her gaze, the woman answered : 

“T have a very near relative somewhere in this 
country, whom I came to seek. I reached San Blas 
by steamer from the Panama, only three days sinee. 
My health is much broken, and I am quite an invalid; 
but being scantily supplied with money to aid mein 
my search, I am obliged to economise and walk where 
I would otherwise have employedaconveyance. This 
morning I succeeded in obtaining some intelligence of 
the one I sought, and came here for further infor——" 
She stopped—a tall, stately mau was approaching. 

He was quite adistance away, and she watched him 
for a moment with intense interest. Her features 
became pallid, and her hand trembled in its convulsed 
grip on her cane. Then rising abruptly, she drew 
her veil down over her face, and in a tremulous voice, 
said : 

“ Will you promise to breathe not a word of what has 
passed between us, to that man or anyone else, till you 
see me again?” 

She held out her hand. 7 

The wild look ef the woman’s eyes, her tone and 
gesture, startled Edith, but she placed her hand ia 
that of the strange woman’s, whose long, fleshless 
fingers closed around her with a firm pressure, and 
re 


“You have my pledge, but why are you so fearfully 
agitated ? Has that man ever injured you?” , 

“Hush! Let it pass now. I will see you again 
this evening, or in the morning ;” and she passed of as 
she came. 

Edith was still gazing thoughtfully after her, when 
the man came up, saying: ’ 

“Well, fair senorita, have I disturbed your inter- 
view with that sombre-clothed lady yonder, who has 
flown without so much as favouring me with a look at 
her features.” 

She turned towards him with a look, such as he 
had never before witnessed, and, for a momett, 
he was disconcerted. She saw the impression she bad 
made, and, wishing to remove it, she replied : ; 

“ Signor Savoni is quite welcome to ashort stroll in 
the park ;” and ing her arm in his, they walked 
on slowly in the direction taken by the strange 
woman, who had already disappeared around a bend in 
the path. 
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——— 
—— 
Without alluding to her again, they entered into 
conversation on the general topics of the day. He 
was Vkant and animated in his discourse; she was 
thoughtful and reserved. — 
Reaching the bank of @ little lake, they sat down on 
a knoll facing the water—e thick cluster of ‘trees be- 
i m. ; 
May pephiie has just returned to the villa,” he 
gail. “He came up from the city with me, and is now 
with your guardian. Everything has been arranged 
for the marriage-ceremony to take place at nine o'clock 


to-morrow.” 


Edith was startled at the words, and inquired : 

“ What marriage?” : 

« Why, you and Oro Otto!” he answered, with a look 
of affected surprise at the interrogation. 

“J have not been informed of any projected cere- 
mony.” The werds were uttered with a show of 
feeling. “If I am to be an interested party, it seems 
proper and just that I should have been consulted 
previous to making any move in that direction, and I 
strongly oppose the idea of secresy in the matter. 
When I am married, I shall not be ashamed if the 
whole world knows it,” 

She was perfectly aware’ that she had spoken with 
bitterness, and felt justly indignant at the implied as- 
sumption of those who sought to dictate to her, on a 
subject of such vital importance; but not wishing to 
offend the gentleman, she changed her tone and 
added: 

“Ido not know why, but there is a great load 
resting upon my mind. During the last: half-hour 
there has been an impression of evil weighing down 
my thoughts, which I can neither account for nor re- 
move. I desire that this wedding should be deferred 
until the time I designated. I have ample reason for 
the request. Oro Otto has always treated me with the 
most candid consideration, except in the present 
instance, and is, I verily believe, a man every way 
hovourable. I would dislike to do anything to wound 
his feelings, yet I demand, emphatically, that this 
affair should be delayed,” 

‘he man was evidently puzzled at the sudden ex- 
hibition of spirit, and unusual decision of character, 
in the hitherto gentle, submissive Edith ; yet without 
affecting to notice the change, he said: 

“This is but an idle fancy, my dear girl. All 


young ladies have the same feeling, when about to | 


take this important step. You cannot possibly have 
objections when tke hour arrives; besides it: could 
not now be put off. The minister has been engaged to 
perform the ceremony, and your guardian is elated 
over the prospect, Well’ he may be, fer my nephew’s 
wealth exceeds his, and he liasa finer estate than his in 
Italy. You ought to feel proud of your conquest, 
senorita, for there is not @ lacy in the dazzling courts 
of old Rome, but would consider herself flattered by 
‘the offer of his hand and fortune.” 

Edith did not reply for some time. Her face was 
towed on her hands, and she was much moved by 
the thoughts that rushed through her mind. Finally, 
she raised her head, and turning her large eyes full 
upon him, she said: 

“ This is not a union of my making, Signor Savoni; 
end yet I am not entirely averse to it. I only ask a 
reasonable delay in the consummation. | Wheu I look 
‘back ever the past few days I am surprised at myself, 
for itis only two months since you and Oro came to 
the villa for the first time. We-were then strangers ; 
we knew nothing of each other’s antecedents, except 
48 you judge by the don’s social pesition and wealth; 
and we, by letters of recommendation and your own 
reports—yet how is it with us? On the very verge 
of a union for life! I do'think this matter has been 
hasty; my guardian is old; and easily influenced ; he 
has not acted with proper caution, and I have been 
very indiscreet. I never/yet gave my pledge to wed 
your nephew, and this ing without my know- 
ledge or consent has impressed me unfavourably. It 
's, in my estimation, very important that at least one 
year should elapse in which to learn, as fully as pos- 
sible, the character and disposition of him in whom I 
place my future happiness. At the end of this period 
from our first acquaintance, if nothing shall occur to 
bee mind, I will marry your nephew, and not 

The last clause was ronounced, firm] respec 
fully, and she rose to A ae feet, oT a 

..¢ man was much displeased with her perempto 
decision, and she was ue slow to notice his Noe] 
ot yet, not desirous of prolonging the interview, 
dren ae & wish to return to the villa. He 
or ered her his arm, and they passed off in 
bat ins this colloquy the strange woman in black 
“im among the bushes near by, where she had 
Overheard every word, She was pale, and much 
“gitated, while one. hand was pressed hard upon 
er breast, as if in pain, and she murmured audibly : 


fice 2K God! “I am im time to save the sacri- 








CHAPTER II. 


Ar the time Edith and Signor Savoni left the bank 
of the little lake, old Don Leo Bernardo and his wife 
sat in the spacious sitting-room of the villa, convers- 
ing with an elegantly dressed young man about 
twenty-two years of age, who was reclining carelessly 
on a sofa. 

“I would not urge this matter so persistently,” he 
remarked, as if continuing a conversation, “ but 
special interests at home demand my immediate atten- 
tion. Unfortunately, I made a very bad selection in 
employing an agent, previous to leaving England, anda 
haudsome fortune from my estates is squandered every 
mouth.” 

“I am sorry to learn that you have taken upon 
yourself the responsibility of engaging some one to per- 
form the ceremony without first having obtained the 
consent of Edith,” interposed the donna. “I am fully 


and will, I doubt not, eventually become your wile; 
yet Iam so well acquainted with her disposition and 
principles—and honour them, too,—that I know she 
will never consent to anything having the least ap- 
pearance of wrong; and I solemnly protest against 
any secret movement in this matter.. I want all pro- 
ceedings to be free and open, and if Edith is going to 
be married, it is no more than right. that the affair 
should be conducted in a manner worthy the occasion. 
Let us consult with her, and then arrange for one of 
the most brilliant weddings this country has ever 
witnessed.” 

«“ Do not censure Signor Otto too severely,” remarked 
thedon. “This morning, after much persuasion, I 
gave him and Signor Savonia partial consent to the 
course they proposed. I did not approve of hasty 
marriages, and wondered if Edith had expressed a 
willingness to have the ceremony performed; yet after 
being told all the particulars, and that they must 
return to Italy immediately, I concluded if all parties 
were agreed I should not. oppose. I supposed, bow- 
ever, that she had been advised of the movement, and 
am surprised tiiat she was not.” 

“ I shall not sanction any private or secret arrange- 
ment, whatever,” reiterated the wife with emphasis. 
“ When Edith is married I have friends who wish to 
be present, and so have you. Everything in this 
transaction must be open and above board, or I shall 
place my veto on it at once.” 

“Edith will offer no objections,” the young man 
replied, not at all discomfited by the pointed allusions. 
“| feel quite sure of her ready consent. My uncle 
has gone into the park to acquaint her with the 
arrangement and obtain her approval. As for the 
matter of a public demonstration, that could be had 
when we return from Europe.” 

“T have nothing further to say until Edith’s 
pleasure is known,” returned the old don, speaking 
thoughtfully. ‘Ishave all confidence in her, and she 
shall not be imposed upon in any respect. Her smallest 
wish shall be law with me.” 

“ Edith is a good, warm-hearted girl,” rejoined the 
donna, not over well pleased with what had taken 
place, “ and I wish she would never leave us.” 

“Then I will not, dear mother!” Edith exclaimed, 
that moment entering the room, yet in time to hear the 
remark. ‘I had rather remain with you and father.” 
She ‘advanced hastily, wound her full white arm 
around her foster-parent’s neck, and added: “ Mother, 
there is something in my heart tells me this is all 
mockery. ‘I'he suspicions which the events of this 
day have aroused, must be removed, orI can never 
marry Signor Otto! I am bound only conditionally, 
and I claim my right to those conditions. If, at the 
end of a year’s acquaintance, everything is agreeable, 
I will fulfil my obligation, but will never tolerate any 
secresy in the matter.” 

“ Really, dear Edith,” interposed the young man, 
apparently affected by her sudden exhibition of feel- 
ing, “I see no cause for this distress ; I urged it only 
because I must leave immediately. I will return with 
you within the year.” 








He bowed low; expressed a hope to find her more 
composed on his return, and left the villa. 

There was a shade of disappointment on his 
features as he passed out into the park, and soon an 
angry scowl writhed his brow. He took the path 
leading most direct to the city, and had proceeded but 
a short distance when he met Signor Savoni, who was 
evidently waiting for him. They held a short, ani- 
mated conversation in a low tone, and were excited ; 
then they hurried away toward San Blas. 

The sun was then an hour above the horizon, and 
Edith, instead of going to her room, passed out into 
the park and wandered off toward the spot where she 
had seen the strange woman, whose words and actions 
had so deeply interested her. 

Moving along in a deep study, she heard her name 
called. Turning in the direction of the voice, she 
saw the very person of whom she was thinking. So 


aware that she looks upon you with much interest, | deep was her meditation, that the calling of her name 


by the stranger did not awaken any new feeling, and 
she advanced directly to the woman. 

She was sitting on the ground at the root of a tree, 
her head leaning against the trunk, and her features 
pallid. 

Edith, alarmed at her look, asked if she should call 
a servant and have her assisted to the villa. 

“Tt is but a momentary spasm,” she replied; “I 
shall feel stronger in a moment.” 

There was a brief interim of silence, when the 
woman added : 

“Can you admit me to your own private room 
without any one of the family or servants seeing us?” 

“Yes,” was the ready reply, “ but why seek to 
elude them. They are good people, and no one needy 
is ever turned away from their door.” 

* That was not what I feared,” she answered. “I 
will explain myself to your entire satisfaction when 
we are where there will be no interruption.” 

Edith, without pausing to consider, gave her arm to 
the woman, and they passed off toward the villa. A 
few moments later, they were both in Edith’s room, 
and the door was locked. 

Three-quarters of an hour after Edith entered the 
villa, she re-appeared at the vack entrance, and 
tripped along a gravel walk to where a man was 
pruning some bushes. There were tears on her 
cheeks, and her eyes were red from weeping; yet 
there was a smile upon her lips, and her voice was 
animated. 

“ Uiso, harness the horse to the carriage as soon as 
possible, I want to go to the city. You need not 
drive round to the front. I will meet you here, and 
we will cross through the park.” 

The man dropped his pruning-knife and started off 
briskly toward the stable, while she re-entered the 
villa. Ten minutes later, she re-appeared once again, 
and the strange lady was leaning on her arm. The 
carriage was waiting ; they entered it, closed the door, 
and the driver mounting the box, the vehicle witl: its 
occupants was moving away across the great park ata 
brisk trot. The sun was then just disappearing, ap- 
parently sinking in the bosom of the great ocean. 

It was nearly nine o'clock in the evening when the 
carriage returned, and it halted back in the park some 
distance from the villa. 

The driver sprang from his seat, threw open the 
door, when a gentleman not more than twenty-two 
years of age, alighted. He turned and handed Edith 
from the vehicle, then carefully assisted the strange 
woman. There was not a word spoken, and the gen- 
tleman giving giving an arm to each of the ladies, 
they entered the villa unobserved. 

Through a back passage, Edit! conducted her com- 
panions to an upper parlour, an apartment seldom 
visited. Here she left the gentleman, but took the 
lady to another room, then went below. At the foot 
of the stairs she met her foster-father with a lighted 
taper, who said : 

“ Signor Otto and his uncle are here and have been 
waiting an hour. We have sent twice to your room, 
but receiving no answer, supposed you had fallen 
asleep. They are becoming so impatient at the delay, 


Pp. 
“You can go without me,” she answered, still | I had juststarted to see if I could tind you.” 


clinging to her mother. 


“We can correspond while | 


“Come with me, father,” she replied, ‘and I will 


E are absent, and on your return, if it is thought | tell you where I have been.” 


t, I will become your wife. It is useless to 


multiply words on the subject—my mind is fully de- 
cided.” 


“ Her wish is sufficient, Signor Otto,” observed the 
don. “ You have her decision; that decision is ours. 
Such private arrangements as you and Signor Savoni 
have made for the marriage can be counter ordered. 
I would have withheld my consent this morning had 
you intimated that she had not been consulted.” 


“ Edith will not deny me an interview this even- | 
ing?” the young men asked, rising and taking his | the gentleman. The taper gave sufficient light to see 


hat. “I would like to have my uncle present, when 
Ithink we can convince her that what I have done 
was not with any evil intention.” 

“Tf I am not too. much indisposed,” she replied, “I 
will see you; if not, you can call in the morning.” 


She took hold of his arm to assist him up-stairs, but 
he stopped short, held the taper before her face, and 
looked straight into her eye. 

“ Ts it Edith? ” he asked, “or do my eyes fail me? 
Your voice is so changed I would not have recog- 
nized it, had I not seen you, and you are nervously 
excited. Speak, child! what has occurred to affect 
you thus?” 

“Come with me and I wi!l show you.” 

She led him to the upper parlour where she had left 


him plainly. 
Mr Delzo, my father Don Leo Bernardo,” said 
th 


“ Pierre Delzo, high sheriff of San Blas! ” exclaimed 
the old don in surprise. “ What does this mean?” 
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We will explain it all, father.” Bait 
will vo anti entertain our worthy guests,” 
the »partment, closing the door after hor, 

Sire called a moment at the room where the strange 
woman was, then descended the stairs, and proceeded 
direet to the sitting-room where the donna and the 
two impatient gentlemen were awaiting her pre- 


h vepl ed “I 
and she left 


senee. 

Very soon after, Don Bernardo entered the apart- 
ment at one door, and with a casual remark passe! ont 
at another. 
and ascended to the upper parlour again. ‘Then the 
ofiicer approached a window looking back into the 
park, and having th 
moment close to the glass. 

Direetly upon this, a number of men among the 
shrabbery outside, came stealthily toward the villa 
from different divections, and so stationed themselves 
as to command every entrance to the building. This 
successfu complished, a peculiar signal was given 
from out, which the sheriff appeared to under- 
stand, and immediately left the apartment, acc-mpanied 
by Don Bernardo. 

Descending the stairs, they communicated a moment 
in whisper, with one of the outside party at the 
front door, then entered the sitting-reom where Signor 
Savoni and Otto, with Donna Bernardo and Edith 
were seated 

Don Bernardo introduced the gentleman simply as 
his friend Pierre. Neither of the signors were ac- 
quainted with the officer, and supposing him to be 
merely a caller, they took no notice of his presence 
after the first exchange of civilities, other than to ex- 
press their disapprobation of the intrusion by a marked 
coolness. 

* Jacob Foster alias Signor Savoni,” remarked the 

















officer bluntly, rising and removing a bundle of papers | 
| two months, he stole into our room, and taking my | death of the murderer and his colleague, and chaayes 


from his pocket ; “1 hold a document, properly issued, 
directing me to effect your arrest wherever found, and 


He took a turn round through the rooms | 


taper in his hand, held it for a | 


—— 


this matter, I will here introduce an important wit- marked the arch-villain, interrupting the donna os. 


ness in the case of Jacob Foster. 
have sufficient testimony.” 


As for yourself, I exelamation of surprise, and cockiug his Pistol; bus 


you have not sufficient force to make the arrest, ‘I; it 


Edith, as if fully acquainted with the part she was | will be any gratification to you I will state ti; 


to act, had left the room a few moments before, and 
just as the officer concluded his remarks, she returned, 
accompanied by the strange woman in black. 


There was a perceptible sensation created by the | and. leave the country. 





what the woman. has, said is correct. I wil] further 
state that I knew Edith to be her daughter yet * 
object was to secure this ,estate, turn it into’ mone. 

Had we succeeded, the ¢i:} 


| presence of the lady, but the officer quietly placed her | would not have lived, only till we came in possession, 


a seat, folded his arms complacently, and said : 


You understand us mow, so do your worst, Dray 


“Madam, you will please tell our worthy host and | Otto, and let us fight our way out. Once in the open 


hostess what you know of the elder of these two men country, we can easily effect our escape.” 


before us.” 


company with my husband and an infant daughter, I 


been in Peru ten years—my husband had a large 


“Not se fast,” retorted the officer, “I have not come 


“Nearly eighteen years ago,” the woman com-/| unprepared for any emergency,” and he stamped 
menced, motioning for Edith to sit by her side, “in | heavily on the floor. 


There were two doors leading from the apartment, 


left Lima for my native home—England. We ‘had | and that instant both flow wide open, and each passay, 


was barred with the muzzles of six pistols poiute, 


| amount cf gold, which he drew from a bank the day | threateningly iuward, and as. many towering forms 


'on which we sailed. 
Panama, then across the isthmus to Chagres, where 


Our intended route was to | blocked the openings. 


A scream from the ladies was followed by the fiercs 


we intended to take a steamer for home; but unfortu- | curse of the culprit, and the murderer shouted: 


| nately, a severe storm drove us far out of our course, 
| and «after many days of great peril we landed at the 


“This way!” 
Each held a pistol, in. one hand and a bowie-ky'ts 


‘mouth of the Rio Santiago. I-was very sick at the | in the other, and they sprang simultaneously towar| 


| time, and my husband, fearing to proceed with me, 
| took rooms at ar hotel in San Blas, where I was made 
as comfortable as the circumstances would admit. 


one of the doorways as if to cut their way throuzh. 
There was a deafening discharge of fire-arms, ming- 
ling with the oaths of the combatants, and the franti, 


“On the voyage we were annoyed by the presence of , shrieks of the women, while the apartment was fill. 
aman, who we thought intended to rob us of our) with sulphuric smoke. 


| gold. My husband knew him in Lima. His name 


was Jacob Foster, and he was in the bank at the time | and both of the villains lay on the floor. 


| my husband drew the money, and knew how much 

| there was. We hoped by stopping in the city to elude 

| him, but in this we were mistaken. He hung around 
continually, yet affected to take no notice of us. 

“One night, after we had been at the hotel about 


husband’s dagger from a stand at the head of our bed, 


detain you on a charge of murder, committed on the | stabbed him through the heart, leaving the weapon in 


person of Alfred Hutchison on the night of the 10th 
of June, 1842. 

“ Felix Castor, alias Signor Otto, I arrest you on a 
charge of burglary and robbery committed in the 





city of San Francisco, on the night of the 15th of | 


” 


March, 1860. 

‘* What farce is this ?” demanded Savoni, haught ly, 
rising to his feet, his eye burning with intense: fire. 
“Do you seek to insult me?” and he drew a pistol 
from his bosom, 


” 


“Tam im the just performance of my duty,” re- | 


turned the oflicer coolly, nothing daunted by the threat 
or gesture. “I am high sheriff of San Blas, and de- 
mand your instant surrender.” 
“ Not while I have power to raise a pistol or pull 
. i f I i pis or pull @ 
trigger,” retorted the signor with a leer, “ I will shoot 
the first man whe approaches me.” 


the wound. ‘I'he movement awoke me, and I had just | 


| sufficient time to see what had been done and to utter 
| a cry of alarm; when I was struck senseless by a blow 
from the murderer's hand. 

“The next Iremembered, I wasen board asmall vessel 
which eventually landed in Canton. My distress at 
the tragical end of my husband, the loss of my child, 
and my own situation, rendered me nearly distracted, 
| and I was treated as a lunatic. 
murd red my husband had me in charge, and affected 
| great uneasiness for my condition, often lamenting, 
| even with tears, at my mental derangement; yet I 

was as sane then as I] am now or ever was. 

“Tn Canton I was placed in an insaneasylam, which 
was the last I ever saw of my husband’s murderer, till 
to-day. Tho more I tried to convince my keeper that 
my senses were all sound and healthy ; that | had been 


Don Bernardo and Edith witnessed the scene as if | imposed upon, and my husband murdered, the more | 


they had previously been: informed of what was. to | obstinate he was of belief. 


occur ; but the donna was excited and alarmed. She 
did not venture an interrogation. 

“This is a fine return for my hospitality,” the old | 
don remarked coldly, addressing the frowning villain. 
“Two mouths ago you came to my villa, and informed 
us that you were direct from Italy. You. brought 
letters of recommendation, representing that you were | 
wealthy and of good standirg in seciety, all of which 
we were fools enough to accredit. On your second 
visit, you brought an accomplice. in your villanous 
project, whom you called your nephew. ‘Together 
you have well-nigh effected the ruin of my family. I 
have no words capable of expressing my utter loathing 
for the course you have pursued. 
ment—even death—capable of inflicting a just retribu- 
tion for the crime you contemplated. All I ean say 
is that I hope the law will not be cheated of its vic- 
tims this time. If it does, and either of you ever step 
a foot on my premises, I will shoot you as I would a 
mad dog.” 

During this pointed speech the younger villain re- 
mained silent. He was so completely astonished at | 
the overthrow of his well-laid plans, that for a moment 
} 
1 


e did not know how to act, or what to say; but his 
tural audacity and self-possession soon returned to } 
non and assuming an air of injured dignity, | 
cannot answer for my friend, Signor Savoni, but 
for myself, I will succumb to no such insult. Out of 
respect to the grey hairs of him, who is the guardian 
of lier I have won for my future wife, I spare him any 
taunt; but you, sir braggart—to the oflicer—I hold 
personally accountable for your words, and demand a 
retraction and apology, or the satisfaction of a gentle- | 
man.” 
* You will receive such satisfaction as is for your | 
goud,” returned the sheriff, coolly. “Do you believe 
what I have asserted with reference to your associate ? 
Not that I wish to hold any conversation with either 
of you, or delay in the execution of my duty, but that 
I may more fully satisfy my friend, Don Bernado, and | 


his worthy wife that I have not acted unadvisedly in 








There is no punish- at the hotel where I stopped with my husbaud aud | 
j 
| 
| 


| had committed an extensive robbery in California. 


I tried to impress upon his 
mind the true condition I was in, yet. to all my en- 


treaties he turned a deaf ear, until I feared that I | 


might indeed lose my identity. 

“ Fifteen long years Iremainedin that asylum, when 
the consul from Pekin, being on a visit to the institu- 
tion with some friends, I succeeded in impressing them 
with the truth of my situation. I was instantly re- 
leased, and they kindly furnished me with the neces- 
sary means to clothe myself respectably, and to return 
to my friends. 


| 





“I at once took passage for San Blas, to try and 
find my child, if it had eseaped the murderous hands | 
of her father’s slayer, and was still living. _ Inquiring 


child eighteen years before, I found it occupied by | 
another landlord, yet he remembered the incidents of 





In an instant of time, almost, the commotion cease), 
They wers 
writhing in their blood, and after a few gasps expired. 
Two of the police force were wounded, but no: 
seriously. 
* 


Six months have 


* . » * 
since the exposure auj 





worthy of record have occurred at the old §; 
villa, Edith Hutchinson and, her mother are stil! 
there. The tomb of the murdered husband and father 
was found with much difficulty, in the graveyard; tle 
remains were disinterred and deposited in tle family 
burial-place belonging to the villa estate, and a suit- 
able monament erected to his memory. 

Almost every evening Edith and her mother would 
deck the grave anew with bouquets and wreathis, aud 
strew the ground with flowers. Often the don aud 


The man who had | donna would accompany them, and they would sit ly 


the mound for hours together talking over the past, 

yet never by word or hint referring to the scenes at- 

tending the presence of the plotting villains, who 

- so nearly accomplished the ruin of the generous 
dith. 

It was a happy family; and the warm-hearted 
Spaniard, with his noble wife,-had o'stained a promise 
that the adopted daughter aud her mother should 
never leave them while they lived; but in time the 


| aged were gathered to their last home, and Edith was 


alone. 
She was sole heiress to the yast, possessions of the 


| Spanish hidalgo; and at the earnest solicitation 0 


Pierre Delzo,-the, young officer who officiated at tw 

tragic scene of the murderer, became his bride. ‘ley 

still remaimon the estate, and are contented and happy. 
M. J. dL 











STRAY THOUGHTS. 

A rruyp! what a rare blessing is a friend! 

If you have one, love him and cherish him. _Ilis 
price is above rubies. Where in, the wide world, shull 
we find a friend? From what remote corner of the 
earth, drawn by the irresistiblemagnetism of attractio\. 
shall he come? What winds shall bear him on lis 


the murder,,and told me that tlie child had been | journey? What shores give him a welcome? 


taken to tlie alms-house. | 


But when he does’ come, let him be treated ass 


“I went. there, and learned that. she had been | prince—a king come to claim his waiting kingdom. 
adopted by a Spanish hidalgo named Don. Leo Ber- } We will be a loyal subject. His interest shall be vu 


nardo. I found where he lived, and this morning | 
started from the city on foot, reiching-the villa a little 
afternoon. I met a young lady in the park, and after 
asking her a few questions, was satisiied she was my 
daughter. I would have made myself known at the 
time, but that moment I sawa man approaching, and 
instantly recognized him as Jacob l'oster, the mur- 
derer of my husband. 

“I retired before he came up, but managed to 
see my daughter again. soon after, and arranged with 
her to take me to the city, where l gave proper in- 
formation of my discovery, and took measures to have 
the murderer arrested. I learned that he jad-an 
associate, who had been identified as a person that 





My name is Emma Hutchinson, and Edith is my 
own child. This man before me is her father’s mur- 
derer.” 

This narration created considerable feeling in the | 
minds of the don and his wife, but the culprits maui- | 
fested a sullen indifference. 


| others, but we must ‘hold the first place in his heart 0: 


interest+there shall be nothing separate in his liv 
and ours. 

Afviend! One whe.stands firm, and true, and w- 
shaken by time, circumstance, or the vile weapons 
slauder! Ours, and ours only! | Like a sturdy 1: 
in the very centre of a stream—swayed neither lithe: 
nor thither. Bearing, may be, the scars of sti) 
its iren sides, but holdimg fast| to ite place—sure 4+ 
steadfast as eternity itself ! 

Our friend must be ours only. , We feel constant’ 
a desire to.appropriate him to ourself. He may 1°" 





hearts, Is it selfish?.Gramted, | Then we are se: 
We do not want him to care quite as much for ai) 
other one as for uss, We would. like to hold hin « 
little closer than any other may. , 
We would like the right to go to him, always, ™ 
trial, with our troubles ;and afflictions, our joys 
ourisorrows, and besure of his:sympathy. 1a ret? 
What weuld we give him ? ey 
Not a sentiment, net a feeling, not a mere molt 


“I see you have too strong evidence for me,” re-! but a principle of friendship, strong and uuva'y'3 
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ing, as the pulse of life in our own heart. We 
oa be fae to hin as refined steel. “In his day of 
adversity, we should be proud to stand beside him, in 
the face of the whole world, forgiving every error and 
every sin, content with him as he is; ready to uphold 
him against every law and every pewer, Raised up 
to the highest, most holy shrine in our bosom, by the 
sacred fact, he is our friend. 
We would not throw him’ away for a light cause. 
\s the mother-love pardons the transgressions of: her 
child, so would we, ‘seventy times seven, cast into ob- 
livion the failing of our friend. ; ‘ 

We love to be With lit. “There is something 
lacking without him. £13 ; : 

The round world is not a F aaer, sphere without his 
presence. We should be discontented in this life, if 
he was not of it, also, . 

The earth holds nothing so dear and fair as to give 
us perfect pleasure—missing “him. When we see 
beautiful things, our first desire is that he may see 
them, too. When we read quaint old truths that stir 
the blood like crimson “wine, we’ want him to know 
their delights! We are’never satisfied with the purple 
sunset skies, unless his eyes, also, are blessed with 
their glory ! 

Oh, friendship! for ever sanctified be thy name! 
Sweetest and purest of all earthly passions! A chain 
reaching across the chaos of doubt and fear; its pits 
of pearl, and its strings of gold, bridging the dark 
chasm—reaching: across to the white shores of the 
Beautiful Beyond. ©. A. 

LEE 
THE NIGHT MESSENGER. 


Tue night was dark, and on the window-pane 
‘the gentle patt’ring of the chilly rain 
¥ell with a deep and melancholy sound, 

And gloom without o’ershadowed all around. 
‘The family friends assembled around the fire 
‘'o while an evening hour ere they retire, 

snd talk of wonders they hud heard and seen, 
And others whieh perhaps had never been, 

As most, in story-telling, oft are;prone, 

‘'o robe the real with some things unknown, 
And make the wonder all the more complete 
by shielding truth with folly and deceit. 

‘Uhey talked of travelling aud being lost ; 

Of spook.and spirit, goblin and ef ghost; 

Of haunted houses they had heard and known 
Where no one dared to go and lodge alone ; 

Of charms, forebodings, sigus, and second-sight, 
And ether nonsensé, which I will uot write. 
And, as they talked, each earnestly partook 

Of gloominess in gesture, voice, and look, 

‘Vill each became half-paralyzed with fright, 
So doubly sad they made that stormy night. 
The aged head upon the hand reclined 

‘vo hum and dose the sadness of the minds 
Perhaps surveying all the world behind, 

And musing on the vanities below, 

Which younger folks cari scarcely think or know, 
As such a night of gioominess ‘aud rain 
Mxeludes all felly from the aged brain. 

While thus their wild and ghostly talés they tell, 
‘hree gentle raps upon the window fell; 

‘The mind, quite ready to deceive the eye, 
ecided soon that spirits must be nigh. 

liap, rap, again, against the window-pane, 
Cwne forth the spirits and tlie pattering rain. 
‘The farmer rose, and opening tlie door, 
-\nd reaching up, he from the window bore, 
-\ little snow-bird, which, perchance, the wind 
{fad blawn away and left its perch behind; 
nd by the wreck, no doubt, so shocked with fright, 
-\s made it seek protection from the light. 

‘at some felt sure the little stranger came 
Upon a mission of more lefty aim; 

-\nd said it had a message from on high 

io one of merit who was seated nigh; 
“Jr, 80 at least the supposition ran, 
“or why should it seek shelter here with man ? 
‘The gaests, delighted, eagerly admired, 
-\nd each in turn ‘the little bird desired ; 
‘hut mest were prone tle messenger to kill, 
velieving it the monitor of ilk 

‘ut one there was of sympathetic care, 
-\ youthful teacher who was boarding there ; 
‘oserving it so lonely and forlorn, 

esired much to keep it until morn 
*0, rising up, he to the farmer said 
~ Perhaps this Lire has come to seek my. aid; 
-\nd, siuee to me high Heaven's been so kind, 
Why not in me this little stranger find 
-\ heart so humble as to kindly lend 
-\ love to even a lone feathered friend ? 

“hen give it me, I'll shelter it from gloom, 
-\nd let it share the pleasures of my room.” 
Wi took the bird to give it better rest, 

"ile high its heart beat in its little breast; 


Nor wondered why that it should thus complain 
Of such protection, worse than wind and rain ; 
He gonty turned and hastened up the stair, 

And in his reom he let it flutter there ; 

But scarcely had it ’gan to flap about, 

Ere something else came faving from without. 
“ Here, sure,” said he, “is something strange in fate, 
There is, no doubt, the little stranger's mate. 
And by magnetic instinct of the mind 

Knows where to come its little friend to find ; 
Knows how to pull the sympathetic string, 

And to its love direct its tiny wing.” 

He raised the window, and, though strange, yet true, 
That quickly in the little stranger flew ; 

And on the mirror felt disposed to sit, 

For there he saw it when his lamp was lit, 

It being late, he soon retired to rest, f 
When beth flew down and lighted on_his breast; 
And thrice they rose and hovered o’er his bed, 
As though they came to warn him of the dead. 
But the truer mission of the little pair, 

No doubt, was only that they happeued there. 
How long upon his resting-place they stay, 

The bird must answer, for he could not say. 

His weary soul deep slumber did invite, 

And thus in peace he passed the dismal night, 


’T was Sunday morn, and late when he awoke, 
His pleasant dreams the breakfast-bell had broke, 
Upen the window sat the little pair, 

lhupatient to inhale the morning air; 

He kindly raised it, let them gaily fly, ’ 
And as they went he bade them both good-bye, 





the woodcutter, with sarcasm, 


And thus they met, but ne'er may meet again, 
Unless he rise in realms of their domain ; 
| For surely I need never hope to rhyme 

hat they on him have called a second time; 

As man’s protection, howe’er kindly given, 

To them is rude, compared with that of Heaven. 
Yes, man’s huge face is awful in their sight, 

Aud ten times worse than any stormy night. 
Fraxcis D. Lacy, 


—_—_—_—— 
THE MURDER AT 'THE SPRING. 





Ir bubbled ‘from a rock by the roadside, forming a 
miniature waterfall, at which tie inhabitants of the 
little village of Springvale were wont to fill their 
buckets, for the spring was known for miles round, and 
celebrated for the coolness of its waters, 

Ou asultry day in August, many years ago, a 
woodcutter came from the forest behind the spring: to 
slake his thirst. He cast his axe down in the grass, 
aud then, bathing his flushed brow with the cool ele- 
ment, he formed his hands into a spout, and drank 
freely. With a sigh of relief he lay down under the 
shade of some stunted cedar-trees. that grew, like 

| feathers, from the rock-side. 

He was an old man, grey and weather-beaten, but 
| his huge frame still gave evidenee of great strength. 
| His arms, bared to the elbow, were sinewy with 
|musele; his chest broad and massive; his features 
were good, aud would have keen pleasant in their 
expression, but for the marks that an inordinate 
thirst for strong drink had left upon them. You 
could see the confirmed iuebriate in his face at a 
glance. 

AS he lay in the shade, a man approaclied by the 
read going towards the village. He was,astout, portly, 
middle-aged man, with the appearance of a well-to-dy 
farmer. . He paused by the spring for a drink. In 
coiaing through the grass he struck his foot against 
the woodman’s axe. 

“What's that?” he cried sharply. 
is well it did not cut my leg off.” 

“Tf it had cut your head off it. would have been 
no matter,” said the woodman, rising upon his elbow. 

“You here still, vagabond?” asked the other, dis- 
dainfully. 

“Vagabond?” echoed the woodcutter, wrathfully. 
“ Aye, that’s the word—the rich man’s stigma, the 
poor man’s. brand. Ha, ha, ha! vagabond! You do 
well, Swete DBickersteth, to apply that name to me.” 

“You are not hanged yet?” said the one he had 
called Swete Bickersteth, as he quenched his thirst at 
the spring. 

“] am waiting until you turn hangman,” responded 
“You loek like one 
already, with that hanging brow of yours.” 

“Tnsoleut pauper!” rejoined Bickersteth, “If I 
had my way, I would annihilate the whole brood of 
such vermin as yourself.” 
| .“ That you have done pretty well already, as re- 
gards me and mine. Three of them sleep in the old 
churcliyard, under the green elm yonder. I have just 
been. there to weep over their graves.” 

“ Weep—you—ha, ha, ha!” laughed Bickersteth. 
“ Do you weep, when you enter the tavern, drunkard?” 

The woodcutter made a sudden movement, and 


“An axe! It 








| died for their poor father.” 
|as he continued, as if he could see their little faces in 


there was a ferocious gleam in his eye, but he re- 
pressed himself, and sank back upon the grass again. 

“You do well to taunt me with the tavern,” he 
made answer; you, who understand nothing about 
where the misery which you create finds a still more 
miserable solace. Drink, drink! ” he continued, with 
much feeling and apparent remorse. “It is a curse— 
acrime! I know it—I ownit. I was sober enough 
once, till you made me a wretch—a drunkard, as you 
call me!” 

“T—TI made you so?” 

“Yes, I had the misfortune to be your tenant. I 
Was young, strong, industrious. I got married, was 
well, happy, the father of two fine, lovely children, 
when the fever came upon me. I didu’t die—would 
to Heaven I had! No, but the children cauglit it, and 
He cast his eyes upward 


the lovely summer sky. “Oh, my poor children—my 
little ones! you hear this man, the cause of all my 
despair, call me a drunkard, Look down from heaven, 
where you are, and inspire your heart-broken father 
with forbearance.” 

The tears gathered in his eyes and rolled down upon 
his weather-beaten cheeks, as he concluded this apos- 
trophe. . 

* Forbearance!” echoed Bickersteth, with disdain. 

The woodcutter sprang to his feet aud grasped his 
axe. 

** Forbearance ?-~yes,” he answered, 
“else know I not why I should not with this 
strike you dead at my feet!” 

“ Fellow—Wardlaw, be careful!” cried Bickersteth, 
retreating a few steps in alarm. 

“When I think of my wiie,” continued Wardlaw 
(for tiat was the woodcutter’s name), pursuing the 
train of his reflections, “ dying, and how, because I 
ewed you a few dollars, you and your minions of the 
law rushed into the cottage, and tore the bed from 
under her. She liad nowhere to die but in her hus- 
band’s arms. Merciful powers! I think I see her 


wrathfully ; 
axe 





now—lier fading eyes dimly fixed on mine; she could 
|! noi speak, but they seemed to speak for her, 
| Te me; leave the village,” exclaimed Swete 
| Bickersteth, with rising anger, “or it will be worse 
for you.” 


“What! you threaten me—me your victim! What 
further harm can you possibly dome? You have 
robbed me of all that rendered life worth having ; now 
to give mea release in death would almost be to re- 
deem your own soul by a last crime. Man, man!” he 
continued, working himself into a frenzy, and feeling 
the keen edge of his axe, “while my hands wrestle 
with this sharp instrument, it may be that the devil 
tempts me to my own destruction as well as yours.” 

He flourished the axe around his head and made a 
step towards Bickersteth, who stumbled backward, 
calling loudly for help, tripping over some bushes and 
faliiug. 

‘he murderous purpose of Wardlaw (if such it was) 
was prevented by a girl, who had come up the road 
unperceived by either, to fill her bucket at the spring. 
She sprang before Wardlaw, and seized the uplifted 
axe, crying: 

“Oh, James—James Wardlaw, what would you 

2” 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Wardlaw, gazing upon 
her with a wild, unsettled expression. 

“Don’t you know me?” asked the girl, mildly, and 
ina soothing tone. “I am Almira—Almira Wheat, 
| who used to come to your cottage so often when your 
| children were ill, and watched by their side, with their 
poor sick mother.” 

“T took you for an angel,” repliéd Wardlaw, 
strangely subdued, and lowering his axe. “But I 
thought that an angel could never descend to interfere 
between vengeance aad a wretch like that. You have 
saved him this time. Almira Wheat, have a care he 
does not sting you as he did me; he will gnaw your 
heart with teeth of fire, and then ask you why you 
weep. You have saved him this time, curse him!” 
And shouldering his axe, he went into the wood. 

“The mad ruffian!” exclaimed Bickersteth, whose 
alarm had now given place to rage. “He shall pay 
for this. I'll swear my life against him—put me in 
bodily fear and peril.” 

He was about. to follow Wardlaw, but Almira re- 
strained him. 

“Do not follow him, he is not in his right mind,” 
she said, and the tears of sympatliy stood in her 
bright blue eyes.“ Poor man, poor man!” 

A new motive seemed to sway Bickersteth, for he 
suddenly forgot his rage, and became as plaeid as 
ever. 

“How sweetly fall such accents from your lips, 
Almira,” he said, gently. ‘ Tears, too, fora worth- 





| less reprobate like that; yet for me, who have so often 
| told you of my esteem, you have no tear, no spark of 
| pity.” ; 5 c 

| Almira turned towards the spring, as if to avoid an 
| unpalatable subject. 
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“T must fill my bucket and hasten home,” she said. 
“ My father is alone ; he expects me.” 

“ Almira, listen te me,” said Bickersteth. “I have 
already spoken to your father; he consents to accept 
me as his son-in-law, if you will only say yes.” 

“ My father?” repeated Almira, in surprise. 

“ You know that I am well-to-do in the world. My 
houses, land, money—all shall be yours, only say the 
word.” 

He grasped her by the left hand as she raised her 
bucket and was abont to depart; she set down the 
bucket and answered him with decision. 

“I told you from the first, what I say for the last 
time, it is impossible ! ” 

“Ts this your final answer?” 

“Mr. Bickersteth, it is; so now let go my hand.” 

“ Scornful girl! ” cried the rejected suitor, ina rage. 
“ Do you think that I will calmly suffer you to become 
the wife of Orrin Thornwell, a paltry farmer, or that 


I cannot find some redress for the scora with which | 


you have treated my proposal? ” 
‘Then, what the poor mad labourer forewarned just 


now is coming to pass,” exclaimed Almira, indignantly. | 
“JT saved your life, and, like the serpent, you are going | 


to sting me for it.” 
“ Not you, but him!” 
“ We have bit one heart between us, and he that 


injures him, injures me. Let me go, let me go!” And, 


she struggled to free herself from his grasp. 

“ We are alone,” he cried, as he held her fast. “I 
will force you to listen to me—to be mine.” 

“ Help!” she shrieked. “ Ah, here is Orrin!” 

He released her to confront the new comer, a fine- 
looking young farmer, with a fowling-piece in his 
hand. It was Orrin Thornewell just returning from 
a hunt after birds. 

“ Almira!” he exclaimed, as he drew near, “what 
terrifies you ? Has that man offered you any insult ? ” 
He cast a fierce look at Bickersteth, as he spoke. 

“No, no,” she answered quickly. “Let us go 
home.” 

“ Not till I have had an explanation,” he said, ad- 
vancing to Bickersteth. 

“Explanation to you!” cried Bickersteth, scorn- 
fully—* a man of my condition ?” 

* Condition ! ” repeated Orrin, disdainfully. “ What's 
condition? Condition is to behave one’s self in an 


honourable manner; and he who does not, though he | 
possessed a mine of wealth, is a scoundrel, and nothing | 


else.” 

“Come, Almira,” said Bickersteth, without con- 
descending to reply to Thornwell, “I'll see you home 
myself.” 

“* You!” exclaimed Thornwell, fiercely, and pre- 
senting his gun, “ you touch the tip of her litile finger, 
and I'll send a shot through your brain!” 

Almira instantly seized the guu by the barrel, and 
turned it aside. 

“ Are you also mad, Orrin?” she cried. “As you 
hope for my love, come away. Come away, for 
Heaven’s sake! Give me the gun, Orrin.” She took 
it playfully from his hands, and leaned it against the 
trunk of a tree. ‘Now you must follow me—come.” 

Mr. bickersteth had retreated down the road with 
some precipitation. His life threatened twice in the 
same day—he, the richest man in the village—things 
had come to a pretty pass. Seeing that he had 
frightened his rival from the field, T’hornwell insisted 
upon carrying Almira’s bucket of water. A playful 
struggle ensued for its possession, and Orrin having 
obtained it, and a kiss into the bargain, they proceeded 
home. 

It was not until he had bid Almira good-evening, 
for twilight was fast approaching, that Orrin remem- 


bered he had left his gun standing against the 
tree by the spring. He hastened quickly back to re- 
cover it. 


As he ran down the road he heard the report of a 
gun, and he thought a scream of pain followed it. He 
reached the spring ; all was quiet, and there was the 
gun just where Almira had placed it. He took it, and 
turned into the road again. He was suddenly grasped 
by two labouring men, who were yet dusty and warm 
with their toil in the field. 

“We've got him!” shouted one. 
along the murdered man.” 

“What does this mean? ” asked Orrin, in great sur- 


“ Holloa! bring 


rise. 

“ Here’s the gun he did it with,” cried the ether, 
wrenching the gun from Orrin’s grasp. 

“Did it? Did what?” questioned Orrin, in bewil- 
derment. 

“ Just as if you didn’t know! I heard the gun, and 
saw Mr. Bickersteth fall, and there he lies, stark dead, 
in the road.” 

“Mr. Bickersteth dead—murdered ? ” 
Orrin ; and he turned ghastly pale. 

“Yes; and when we ran up here in the direc- 
tion of the shot, we found you with the gun in your 
hand.” 

Orrin began to collect his senses, which had been 


exclaimed 


somewhat scattered by this sudden and alarming in- 
telligence. 

“ Tf yeu will examine my gun,” he said, “ you will 
find it loaded; and if you came up here as quickly as 
you say, must-see that J had not time to re-c! it.” 

“ That's a fact,” said one of the labourers. 

The other examined the gun. 

“ Allright,” he said. “No mistake; we've got the 
right one—the gun is empty!” 

Orrin’s knees sank under him as the dread truth 
flashed through his brain—the murder had been cem- 
mitted with this gun! Circumstances were strongly 
against him, how could he prove his innocence? Why, 
by Almira, to be sure; she could preve that he was in 
her company when the deed was committed. He took 
heart after thig reflection, and bore his arrest with 
patience. 

Some more labourers now brought the body of Swete 
Bickersteth up the road and laid him down by the 
spring. They bathed his face with the cooling water, 
to wash away the blood-stains, for his ‘wound was in 
the face; he was quite dead—shot through the brain. 

The alarm spread through the village, and men, 
women and children flocked around the melancholy 
| procession as it came up the road. ‘I'he labourers had 
| formed a litter from the boughs of the trees, and on it 
placed ull that remained of Swete Bickersteth. ‘The 
crowd almost blocked wp the road, to look upon the 
| dead man and his reputed murderer, 

A murder in Springvale—only te think of it! 
Never, in. the memory of its oldest ‘inhabitant, had 
such a deed been perpetrated in those quiet precincts 
before. How they praised the departed (they never 
had a good word while he lived, but his money cowed 
them into respect); how they derided his murderer— 
a@ young man, who that morning they had regarded 
as an ornament to their town, and against whose cha- 
racter no one could speak a word of reproach. 

The dead man was conveyed to his stately man- 





charge of his servants until an inquest could be held. 


for the night, and admission to him refused. This 
prohibition extended to Almira as well as his own 
family; and they, his own kindred and his sweet- 
heart, were the only ones in his native village, where 
he had grown from infancy to manhood, who believed 
him to be innocent. 

The inquest was held, and Orrin was examined, 
| with the same result in both cases—a verdict of wilful 
| murder against him. 

The evidence may be briefly summed up. ‘The 
| labourers had heard the report of the gun, and Mr. 
Bickersteth’s ery for help; they had left their work 
| and hurried to the spot. ‘They had found the body in 
| the road, the flesh yet warm, and they had found 
| Orrin Thornwell in the place from whence the shot 
| proceeded, with the empty gun in his hand. Nothing 
could be clearer. Almira, Orrin’s only witness, made 
matters worse ; she told of the quarrel and her lover’s 
threat, for the story was extracted from her by cross- 
questioning. This was the most damagiag evidence 
of all, as it proved an ill-feeling existing between the 
= and the deceased—also a motive for the 
d 





Orrin was sent to the county town to await his trial. 
He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hung ; 
and in all probability he would have suffered for a 
crime which he had never committed, had not Provi- 
dence interposed. 

James Wardlaw, whilst pursuing his avocation of 
woodcutter, was crushed beneath a falling tree; he 
lived long enough to confess that he murdered Swete 
Bickersteth, and then expired in great agony. 

He had remained hidden in the wood behind the 
spring, and heard all that had transpired, for he had 
suddenly taken the resolution into his brain, crazed 
by strong drink, to kill Swete Bickersteth. Had this 
unfortunate man gone up the road after his meeting 
with Orrin, he would have escaped; but alarmed at 
Orrin’s threat, he had lingered until the lovers were 
out of sight, and then followed. 

Wardlaw had perceived the gun, and, with a mad- 
man’s cunning, determined to use it. He did so, with 
the fatal effect we have seen, replaced it, and plunged 
into the wood in a headlong flight. Whether he 
would have allowed an innocent man to have suffered 
the penalty of his crime, it ishard to say. It was well 
Heaven interposed. 

Thornwell was released and returned to the village, 
where he was well received. They, the villagers, 
never doubted his innocence. All this was very con- 
soling to a man who had so narrowly escaped a hang- 


ing. 

Tn due time, Orrin and Almira were married; but 
it was many years before the memory of the murder 
at the spring ceased to be a painful one, 

G.8. A. 





Tne Proposep BeckeNHAM Lixe.—The promoters 
| of this bill, for making a new line from London ‘to 








sion—the largest house in the village—and placed in | 


——— 
Brighton, by a junction at Beckenham wit) the Chat. 
ham and Dover Railway, have been declared to kaye 
complied with the standing orders. ho estimates 
cost of the new line is £2,500,000. 

A Susrension Batoee i Brrrisa Cotempy,— 
The first wire suspension bridge has been erected in, 
British Columbia, over the. Fraser river near Cha 
man’s Bar. It. has a clean span of 268 feet, The 
designer and constructor of this bridge was A. g 
Haslsidey of San Frisco, Cal The cost was 30,009 

ollars. 





MINNESOTA; 
OR, AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE 





Durtine the summer of 1862, the civilized world was 
astounded at the atrocious barbarities that wore per- 
petrated upon the settlersof Minnesota, by armed bands 
of infuriated savages. Every atrocity known to the 
calendar of crime was enacted, with all its heart-renj- 
ing accompaniments, with regard to age, sex, or con- 
dition. 

For many months the different tribes who lived 
in the neighbourkeod had been banded together for 
the purpose of exterminating the white settlers, goaded 
doubtless by the non-payment of their government 
claims, and alarmed at the continual encroachment of 
the white settlers upon their hunting-grounds. With 
such quietness and secresy was the whole matter con- 
ducted that no suspicion of their intentions entered 
the minds of the settlers, and the confidence which as- 
sociation implants in the human breast remained un- 
disturbed. 

On the night of ——, 1862, at that solemn hour 
when the parting ani the coming day meet in fond 
embrace, fhe pall of death fell upon the village of —, 
The eyes that were closed by the gentle hands of sleep, 
were for ever sealed by death, never to open again 
upon tie light of this world. The fond mother, who 


| slumbered with her babe pillowed upon her bosom, 


Orrin Thornwell was locked up in the “strong room” | 








was inhumanly massacred, and her darling in life was 
her companion in death. 

Neither age, sex, nor infirmity was a shield against 
the fury 2f the savage demons, and the scathing-knife 
and tomahawk glistened in the light of the burning 
village. The village ‘was reduced to a shapeless 
mass of smouldering ruins, with which were mingled 
the charred remains of those who loved their village 
home. 

Among those who escaped the uplifted hand of the 
revengeful savages was old Joe Stack; but while his 
life was spared him, yet he was taken prisoner, and 
marched away amid the exultant and execrating shouts 
of the savages. 

Joseph Stack, or as he was more familiarly known, 
“Old Joe,” was a man of about the age of fifty years, 
tall, stout, and muscular, with iren-grey hair anda 
grizzly beard, and possessing a countenance which 
stamped him as an honest man. He had resided in 
the settlements for a quarter of a.century, long beiore 
the birth of the village above alluded to, A New 
Englander by birth, and possessing the education and 
polished intellect characteristic of that portion of 
the country, and a descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
old Joe was ever a truthful, honest, and truly religious 
man. He married in early life, but the happiness of 
his blooming manhood was blasted by the withering 
hand of death, and he soon consigued to their last 
resting-place the mortal remains cf his beloved wile. 
Shortly after he removed to the frontier settlements, 
and sought, by the dangers and excitements of # 
frontier life, te obliterate from memory the harrowing 
and afilicting scenes of his early life. He was 6 
resident of the village at the time the Indians made 
their night attack, was there taken prisoner, firmly 
secured to prevent any possibility of escape; sur- 
rounded by a strong guard of Indian warriora, he was 
taken to the nearest Indian village, where they arrived 
soon after mid-day. 

As some time had now elapsed sinee their descent 
upon the village, and the eutrage had become knowa 
throughout the surrounding country, it became neces- 
sary, as a matter of prudence, that they should con- 
tinue their flight uninterruptedly until they reached the 
heart of their settlements, where their increased num- 
bers and superior knowledge of the locality would 
prove of vast advantage to them in a collision with 
the white settlers. 

The Indians were all weH mounted, and poor old 
Joe, deprived of a horse, nearly overcome by fatigue, 
and his mind nearly crazed from the recollection of the 
appalling scenes of the previous night, pinioned 9 
tightly that the circulatian of the blood was greatly 
impeded, and in some of his limbs entirely prevent, 
was compelled by his savage attendants and the 
frequent application of the lash, to keep up with the 
band. 


To fail now would bring instant death upon him, 9 
summoning to his assistance these qualities of patience, 
ortitude and endurance, whick bad never dese 
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him through life, he renewed his efforts, and finally 
reached the Indian village, where a halt was ordered, 
completely prostrated and unable to proceed fur- 


. captors soon realized a sense of his sitnation, 
and the question of his disposition was paramount in 
their minds. To release him now would be to place 
the settlers upon their track, He was unable to travel 
farther, and to make him captive would involve delay, 
and it was therefore determined that the chiefs and the 
warriors should assemble in council and decide upon 
ate. 

= courier was accerdingly despatched to the wig- 
wams of the warriors, and the council was soon 
assembled which was to decide upon the ultimate fate 
of old Joe. 

Old Joe sat in the centre of the group upon the 
hide of buffalo which had been stretched upon the 
ground for his accommodatien, surrounded by the 
warriors of the various tribes, their eyes glistening 
with demoniac fury, and their faces bedaubed with 
the hideous war-paint. 

Big Thunder now arose to address the council, and 
the eyes of the warriors present were steadfastly fixed 
upon him. He was a chief of seventy years, and 
though he slightly bent beneath the weight of time, 
he still possessed all the haughtiness and dignity of a 
mighty warrior. His words, though few, were slowly 
a impressively delivered, and were as follows: 

“Warriors! we have assembled to talk together, 
and to decide upon tlie fate of yonder pale-face. Shall 
to-morrow’s sun shine upon him a free man returning 
to his people, or shall to-night’s moon mingle its rays 
with his scalp, as it hangs upon the pole of the wig- 
wam. You shall decide. I have spoken.” 

When he resumed his seat a cry arose, * To the 
stake with him!” “ To the stake with him!” “ Death 
to the pale-face!” ® 

Ogeechee, a veteran warrior, then arose and spoke 
as follows: 

“ Warriors! you cry death to the pale-face. As the 
mountain echoes to the valley so do I, Ogeechee, cry 
death to the pale-face. Warriors! listen to my words, 
and if they fall upon you like an April shower, 
changing the cold and barren winter of vengeance 
into the genial spring of forgiveness, then shall Ogee- 
chee’s heart rejoice. If they fall upon you like hail, 
making winter more wintry, let them not chill your 
hearts against our captive. Warriors, when the 
prairies began to soften before the smile of spring, I 
set out upon @ hunting expedition. The melting 
snows had swollen the mountain torrents and deluged 
the valleys. My route led me across a foaming tor- 
rent which dashed along with the speed of the un- 
tamed steed. In crossing, my foot slipped, and I was 
soon struggling with the flying waters. Warriors, 
my scars attest my bravery, and I have always beaten 
my enemy. I was conquered by the maddened 
waters, I remembered nothing more until I awoke 
from my sleep in the land of the Great Father, and 
found leaning over me the form of ‘Old Joe,’ our 

isoner. But for him, Ogeechee would have gone to 
the land of the Great Spirit, and to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. Ogeechee is here—old Joe is here. My 
life was his—his life is mine. Shall it be said Ogee- 
chee was ungrateful? Never! Warriors, I claim the 
life of the captive.” 

Ogeechee resumed his seat amid a painfulsilence, 
for his words had touched the Indian heart, per- 
eeiving which, Panther, an inveterate enemy of the 
white race, arose, and in words of fervent eloquence 
addressed the council : 

“Warriors! the words of Ogeechee were like the 
breath of summer! Mine shall be like the blasts of 
winter! The words of Ogeechee fell upon your ears 
as gently as the falling leaf upon the softened earth. 
Mine shall be like arrows to pierce your hearts... War- 
riors, look around you. But a few moons back we 
roamed through our hunting-grounds, undisturbed. 
Now our Great Father has sent his faces here, 
and we are driven on and on, like cattle before the lash 
of their master, until our hunting-grounds are gone, 
and the bones of our dead warriors bleach beneath the 
sun of Heaven! Oursquaws, rent with the pangs of 
hunger, ask us for food. Where is our foed now? 
When the pale-faces took our lands, they took our 
food upon those lands, and our squaws mustdie. The 
orb of day, when it rises above the tree-tops, gives pro- 
mise of a beautiful day; but ere long, cloudsand dark- 
ness may obscure its. brightness. ‘The golden pro- 
mises of pay, which our Great Father gave us for the 
lands the pale-faces had stolen, have been overcast by 
the clouds of infidelity and neglect, and the rain-drops 
: want shower upon us. Warriors! we have un- 

uried the tomahawk, the scalpixg-kuife glistens by 
your side, and the war-paint is upon your faces, Shall 
you wash it off? Yes; but it shall be in the blood. of 
the pale-faces. Your scalping-knives shall be sheathed, 
but it shal be in the hearts of your foes. ‘The toma- 














to return again. Shall the pale-face live, and, like 
a snake, poison the hand that spared him? No, let 
the pale-face die!” 

Panther resumed his seat amid intense excitement, 
and an attempt was made by the young men to run 
off old Joe axd summarily dispose of him, but the 
keen eyes of the old warriors discovered tie movement, 
and it was frustrated. It was decided by the council that 
old Joe should be burnt at the stake within one hour 
from that time, as any further delay might endanger 
the safety of the band. 

Joe received the news of his fate with an air of in- 
difference and nonchalance that charmed the warriors, 
for no race of men so highly prize courage, and so 
truly despise cowardice, as your Indian braves. 

He was firmly secured to a tree by thongs of buffalo- 
hide, and bundles of wood, which to him were the 
faggots of death, were piled around him. Everything 
was soon in readiness, the men had retired to their 
wigwams to prepare for the coming carnival of death, 
leaving a stout Indian to guard the captive, and it 
only required the presence of the chiefs as the signal 
to carry the execution into effect. 

Ogeechee knew the unappeasing enmity of his com- 
panions against the white population, and though 
despairing of having any effect upon their minds, he 
determined to address them on behalf of old Joe, and 
by a recital of the obligation he was under to him, 
attempt to avert the doom which threatened him. His 
failure weighed heavily upon his spirits, but other- 
wise he betrayed no emotion, or exhibited any 
symptom of discontent, which would lead his associates 
to infer that he was dissatisfied at the result of the 
conference. He preserved that cold, stolid indifference 
which was a personal characteristic of him. 

Shortly after the talk at the council had ended, and 
the men of the tribe had gone to their wigwams to 
prepare for the coming scene, Ogeechee hurried to 
the spot where old Joe was secured, strictly guarded 
by the warrior, who stood but a few paces to the rear, 
tomahawk in hand, ready to pounce upon the prisoner 
at the slightest manifestation of a desire to escape. 
Approaching the sentinel, he spoke as follows : 

‘“* Malito, the war-paint upon thy face is faded and 
blurred. Go to thy wigwam, and return here with 
thy cheeks decked in colours for the war-path. I 
shall guard the captive, and here I shall await thy 
return.” 

Malito was only too anxious to avail himself of the 
opportunity, and hastened away. When he had de- 
parted, Ogeechee cut the thongs which. secured the 
captive. 

“ Old Joe of the pale-face settlement,” said he ; “ your 
road lies to the south, mine to the north. Fly like the 
eagle— Ogeechee is not ungrateful.” 

Old Joe grasped the hand of Ogeechee, and then fled 
into the woods. His limbs, rigid and paralyzed, the 
effects of the manner in which he was secured, neces- 
sarily retarded his flight, but he perseveringly pressed 
onward toward the goal of life and liberty, with all 
speed possible. 

For a time fortune seemed to smile upon his efforts, 
and hope beat high within his breast, but escape from 
bondage was not to be purvhased without a greater 
sacrifice, 

The noise and tumult which arose from the direc- 
tion of the Indian village informed him that his flight 
had already been discovered, and the pursuit com- 
menced. * ‘This seemed to discourage him, but never- 
theless he continued his flight, pressing onward with 
rapidity, keeping well within the shelter of the woods, 
aud taking advantage of all the numerous streams 
that watered the country to couceal the vestiges of his 
trail. 

At present the result depended upon the fleetness of 
the pursuers aud the pursued, and old Joe, with his 
frontier experience, his frame hardened by the toils 
which had often beset his path, and inured to the 
hardships of the backwoodsman, was no idle game for 
the bloodhounds whe were on his track. Before him, 
and dividing the woods where he then was from those 
beyond, was situated a level prairie of about one mile 
in width, and this old Joe was compelled to cross, 
He dreaded the result of his flight across this open 
land, but to hesitate would be madness, and he boldly 
started forward at an increased pace. Scarcely hadhe 

one one-half the distance, when he discovered the 
orm of Pauther, mounted upon his horse, and flying 
toward the distant woodland, so as te surround him 
and prevent him from securing the cover of the 
woods, 

Now the struggle became intense, but the advan- 
tage was with Joe, as Panther had to travel over four 
times the distance to circumvent him. Panther had 
not forgotten his rifle, and old Joe knew well the fame 
of the Indian warrior, whose unerring aim was a 
theme of universal comment throughout the settle- 
ments. He knew also that once within the range of 
that deadly weapon his life was valueless, and lrence 


hawk shall be uriod when the last pale-face shall have | he watched with intense anxiety the gradual but sure 
Bone beyond the limits of our huuting-grounds, never} approach of his savage pursuer. From the combined 








effects of his revengeful spirit, and the excitement of 
the pursuit, the eyes of Panther glowed like living 
coals of fire. 

To him the recapture of old Joe would be an ex- 
ploit which would be heralded with rejoicing from 
his people. They would gather around him, the chiefs 
would thank him, and the people would shout his 
name. If they asked for old Joe, he would point to 
the dripping scalp upon his belt, and then the heavens 
would be rent with their shouts again. He urged on 
his flying steed to renewed efforts, until he had arrived 
within range of his flying enemy, and raising his rifle 
to his shoulder he drew the trigger, but the hard click 
of the hammer upon the nipple told that it was un- 
capped. Infuriated, he threw it from him, and drawing 
his tomahawk, with a yell continued the pursuit, but 
blinded with passion, he did not perceive a sudden 
rise in the prairie, and his horse coming in contact 
therewith stumbled, and threw his rider with a fearful 
force over his head. His neck was dislocated by the 
fall, causing immediate death, and a mangled mass of 
human .clay only remained of the once brave and 
haughty warrior, ™s 

Old Joe soon reached the cover of the woods, and 
after many days of weary journeying, he at leagth 
reached the settlements in safety, greatly overcome by 
fatigue, and much to the surprise and gratification of 
the settlers who thought he had suffered the fate that 
ae been meted out to thesunhappy inhabitants of the 
village. 

Ogeechee, after old Joe had fled, determined not to 
survive his treachery to his people, plunged his knife 
into his manly bosom, and the heart of Ogeeche soon 
ceased to beat for ever, In this position he was dis- 
covered by the warriors, who attributed his death tu 
the cunning of old Joe, and he was buried with all the 
pomp and circumstance attending the funeral rites of an 
Indian brave. His memory is sacredly revered by the 
white settlers, to whom old Joe related the history of 
his eaptivity, for they truly know how fathomless are 
the depths of an Indian’s revenge and an Ind‘ 11's 
gratitude, D. 





THE CENSUS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper, giving the general results 
of tlie census of 1861, has just been published. After 
describing the means taken to ubtain accurate returns 
of the population, the return proceeds to describe 
the principal results obtained under the following 
heads :— 

1, PERSONS ABSENT FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The people of these islands are more movable than 
other nations, and large numbers of them are always 
abroad, generally in ships at sea, in the great com- 
mercial entrepdts, ‘in the capitals of Europe, in our 
colonies, or in the States of America. 

The army and navy and merchant seamen abroad 
exceed a quarter of a million (250,356) of whom 
162,273 belonged by birth to England and Wales. ‘Uhe 
number of the British subjects, including the Scotch 
and Irish abroad, was 67,969. ‘This number does not 
include the English in America, in India, or in the 
colonies, neither does it include any of the English in 
France, except those who were domiciled. Upon the 
other hand, some of the people born at the Medi- 
terranean stations were inscribed in the consular 
registers as British subjects; but, as a general rule, 
the Maltese and Ionians are excluded from the list. 

France is the country to which the English most 
resort in Europe, and 25,844 are domiciled there; 
4,092 are returned in Belgium, 827 in Holland, 1,124 
in Switzerland, 7,365 in Germany, 5,467 in Italy, in- 
cluding Rome, 2,072 in Portugal, and 3,879 in Spain, 
525 in Greece, 2,360 in Turkey, and 931 in Egypt; in 
Denmark, 372; in Norway, 242; and in Sweden, 411; 
in Russia, 3,749. Passing to Asia, 39 of her Majesty's 
subjects were returned in Persia, 1,072 in China, 81 in 
Japan, and 24 in Siam. The English population in 
India, according to the best returns, amounted to 
125,379, including the English army, 85,008 strong. 
840 English people are in the empire of Moroccu. 
Algeria and the rest of Africa make no return. Cen- 
tral America returns 145 English ; Ecuador, 27; Chili, 
4,152, of whom 3,265 are males, chiefly miners, and 
Brazil, 2,838. 

The numbers of each of the two sexes returned 
abroad did not greatly differ, as the males were 36,734, 
and the females 31,235. In France and Belgium, the 
women exceeded the men in number, and in Germany 
there was little difference. The girls at school pro- 
bably affect this result. In China, Japan, Chiii, 
Brazil, and India, the men preponderated largely. 

The natives, of England in the United States exceed 
the numbers in al other countries. The numbers of 
the inhabitants of each state in 1860 who were born 
in this kingdom, amounted in the aggregate t» 
2,224,743; of whom it was ascertained that 477,455 
were born in England and Wales, 108,518 in Scotian, 
and 1,611,304 in Ireland; 27,466 were described 
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simply as born in the United Kingdom. In addition 
to these numbers, 249,970 were born in British 
America, and 1,419 in Australia. 

The foreigners in England and Wales numbered 
84,090, or, exclusive of those from the United States, 
%6,229. 

2. POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The population of the United Kingdom in 1851 
was 27,745,949. The increase, which has been s0 
great in Ireland up to the era of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, ceased after 1841; and the population emigrated 
in large numbers to new fields of industry, so that the 
increase in the United Kingdom was found in the 10 
years ending in 1851 to be less than it had been in any 
previous decenniad since the first census was taken. 
Only 709,499 people were added to the pepulation in 
ten years. In the ten years following, at least 
2,054,578 British emigrants sailed from the ports at 
which accounts are kept; still the census showed an 
increase of 1,575,339 people; making the aggregate 
population of the United Kingdom, including its army, 
navy, and merchant seamen abroad, 29,321,288, being 
an increase at the rate of 5°68 per cent.in the ten 
years, and of *553 per cent. annually. 

That out of ten parts of the population of the 
country, nearly seven belong to England and Wales, 
two to Ireland, one to Scotland, and a small fraction 
(1-20th) to the Channel Islands. The population of 
England and Wales, including the army, navy and 
merchant seamen abroad, was 20,228,497. 


3. INCREASE OF THE POPULATION IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 

The increase of the population of England and 
Wales since the last census was 2,174,327. The in- 
crease was at the rate of 12 per cent. in 10 years; or 
1°141 annually. 

The emigrants of English origin in the last ten 
years amounted to 640,316, which makes the numerical 
increase since the census of 1851 to be 2,814,643. 

The increase in the ten years of the numbers of the 
Scotch and Irish in England was 120,790, which has, 
however, to be reduced by the increase of the English- 
men in Scotland and Ireland. Thenumber of persous 
in England"born abroad increased by 63,429 in the ten 
years; but this is counterbalanced again by the in- 
crease of Englishmen abroad, exclusive of the recorded 
emigrants. If the whole of the increase of the 
184,219 persons in Enyland, born out of England, born 
out of its limits, be struck off, the natural increase re- 
corded becomes 2,630,424. 

4. MALES AND FEMALES. 

The boys born in England are in the proportion of 
104,811 to 100,000 girls; but they experience a 
higher rate of mortality, the men and wowen living, 
of all ages, being in the proportion of 100,029 to 
100,000. At the census 10,289,965 females and 
9,770,259 females were enumerated. There was an 
excess of 513,706 women at home; or, deducting 
162,273 from their number on account of their hus- 
bands and of other men in the army, navy, and mer- 
chant service abroad, the difference is reduced , to 
351,483 women at home; the men of tle correspond- 
ing ages being on the continent, in the colonies, or in 
foreign lands. 

To 100,000 women, of all ages, in England, there 
are 95,008 men, of all ages, at home, or, including a 
due proportion (1,577) of the army, navy, and mer- 
chant seaman abroad, 96,585, leaving 3,415 of the 
absent unaccounted for. The proportion of men to 
women at home is less than it was in 1851, owing 
probably to the increase of the army abroad. 

There is an excess of boys over girls living under 
the ages of 15; and by the life table an excess of men 
is provided all throug! the middle period of life; but 
that surplus is overdrawn by emigration, so that the 
women exceed the men in number to a considerable 
extent in the early aud middle, and still more in the 
advanced ages, when their longevity comes into play. 








The great mass of the population was enumerated 
in houses. The inhabited houses in England 
amounted in 1861 to 3,739,505, showing since the 
last census an increase of 461,466, The great 
difference in these houses is shown by their annual 
value, Thus 519,991 houses are returned at rentals 
varying from £20 to £20,000 a-year; or at £52 *8 on 
an average. 38,219,514 householders or more than six 
in seven, pay no house duty; and the annual value 
can only be estimated approximately. The average 
rent of houses at rents under £20 a-year is £9.°5; 
and the mean annual value of all the houses in Eng- 
land is £15 *5 (£15 and 6 florins). 

The annual value of all the houses at this rate is 
£58,013,181, of which £7,159,000 is due to the 461,46€ 
new houses erected in the last ten years, At 15 years 
purchase the dwelling-houses erected in ten years are 
worth £107,000,000: and all the houses standing in 
1861 are worth £870,000,000., 

184,694 houses were uninhabited, and 27,305 were 
building in 1861. To 1,000 houses inhabited there 
were 49 uninhabited and seven building. The number 
of “houses building” was 27,305, or in the proportion 
of one house building to 137 inhabited and to seven 
uninhabited. 

The number of inhabited houses was 3,739,505, and 
on an average there were 537 persons to 100 houses, 
making the prepertion 5°37 to a house, or nearly 16 
persons to three houses. 

If the 357,582 persons in 1,684 institutions and ships 
are excluded, the persors to an inhabited house are 
reduced to 5°26. The proportion of persons to 100 in- 
habitants houses has gradually decreased from 575 in 
1821 to 537in 1861. This is a satisfactory movement, 
for the isolation of families in separate dwellings is in 
every way salntary. 

Of 48,275 houses, institutions excluded,—2,417 were 
uninhabited; 1,601 houses contained one person in 
each, or 1,501 inhabitants; 5,561 contained two in- 
habitants in each house, or 10,722 in the aggregate ; 
6,627 houses contained three inhabitants in each 
house ; 7,048 houses (the mazimwn) contained four in- 
habitants in each house. the numbers then gradually 
decline. Each of 25,319 houses contained five or more 
people ; 4,465 contained 10 or more people ; 1,389 con- 
tained 15 or more; 596 contained 2U sr:more; and 142 
contained 30 or more iuhabitauts, 

While more than half of the houses contain five or 
more inmates, more than half of the inhabitants live 
in houses containing seven or more inmates. 

6. FAMILIES. 

The number of families was 4,491,524; and the 
proportion of persons to a family was 447 persens to 
100 families; 4°47 persons to 1 family, or nearly 9 
persons to 2 families. The proportion of persons to a 
family varied from 4°69 in 1801 to 4°83 in 1851. And 
the reduction of the proportion to 4°47 in 1861 is 
fairly referable to the multiplication of families by 
the recognition of lodgers as constituents of the class. 
If the 1,684 institutions and their inmates and per- 
sons out of houses (397,582) are excluded from the 
calculation, the proportion of persons to a family will 
be reduced to 4°38. There were 12 families to 10 
houses, 

‘Three classes of families were distinguished: the 
first has at its head a husband and wife; the second 
has a widower or a widow at its head; and the third 
has a bachelor or spinster at its head. The head of 
the family was absent in 3,163 instances out of 
65,031; and of 61,868 families 41,526 had the hus- 
band and wife at their head; 11,099 had a widower 
or widow, and 9,243 had a baclielor or spinster at 
their head. About two-thirds of the existing fami- 
lies consisted of married couples; 6,487 were alone; 
and of the rest 31,896 had one or more children. 

The number of children resident with their parents 
was 93,788 ; and there were 2°26 children on an ave- 
rage to each family, or 4°26 children and parents, in- 


| cluding the father and mother to each family of this 


The excess of the emigratien of males over females | 


accounts for the present difference in the proportions | 
.of the sexes. 
5. HOUSES AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The ascertained houseless class amounted to 15,764 | 
on the 31st of March, 1851; and 11,444 on the 8th of 
April, 1861. 

iu 1861 also 11,915 persons lived in barges, 6,665 in 
inland vessels in ports, and 55,765 persons in sea- | 
going vessels in the ports of Eugland and Wales. Of | 
the whole class of the population, including those in 
vessels, out of fixed dwellings, 75,188 were males, and | 
10,601 were females. 

26,096 criminals were in prisons; 24,845 lunatics 
vere in asylums; 10,414 patients were in hospitals ; 
125,722 of the poor and infirm were in workhouses, | 
aud 23,598 inmates in the principal charitable institu- | 
tious and asylums, There were 63,840 soldiers in 
berracks, In 1,684 public institutions of various kinds 
were 37,778 officers and servauts, with their families, 
iu addition to the special inmates. | 





class. Striking off the families consisting of husband 
and wife, sole, there remain 31,896 pairs having with 
them at home 93,788 children—that is, 2°94 children 
to a family, or 4-94 children and parents to a family. 
A fourth part of the families had four children or more 
at home; and these families of parents and children 
consisted of seven persons on an average. The fami- 
lies of which widowers or widows were the heads, had 
children connected with them in 6,677 out of 11,099 
cases, 

The facts respecting Scotland and Ireland are dis- 
cussed separately by commissioners for those parts of 
the United Kingdom. 





A Desperate Rurrian.—In the Tyrol a husband 
and wife were fighting, when a man who rushed to 
separate them was shot dead by the former. Two 
gendarmes attempted to secure the murderer, who 
killed one of them and wounded the other. A neigh- 
bour got on to the roof to watch the murderer, and 
was shot dead as le looked through a hole in the roof. 











The man was then barricaded in his house. As no 

would now venture'to risk lis life in the attempt t» 
make the capture, two small cannon were brought and 
two shots were sent against the house, followed } 

volley from small arms. The murderer now oonghs 
refuge in the I Nap =r after much resistance 
he was dragged by the crowd. ? 





THE MIDNIGHT GUEsr, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir wanted five minutes of twelve o’clock, and I sat 
in my little study, waiting fer tho arrival of my old 
schoolmate Hugh—or, as we used to call him then 
“ Hewey”—Dawson. , 

“It is sixteen years since we have met,” I said to 
myself ; “what does he look like, I wonder! A round- 
faced, black-eyed, jet-black curly-haired, square-built 
young cliap he was, sixteen years ago. And a queer 
genius too! For that matter, he must be queeror thay 
ever now, to judge by the letter in which, after sixteen 
years’ silence and absence, he suddenly announces his 
visit. Here itis. I'll read it again: 

“Liverpool, Aug. —, 186- 

“My Dear Fettow,—You'll be considerably gur- 
prised, but, I hope, rather pleased, to learn by this 
letter that in twenty days from this date, at tavelve 
o'clock, midnight, or within ten minutes thereof, I 
shall arrive at your domicile and become your guest 
for a time not.yet determined on, I shall come alone, 
and expect to see you alone! 

“ Your possibly forgotten schoolmate and chum, 

“Huan Dawsoy,” 

That's all! Not a word about his long silence! 
Not an allusion to the fact that we have totally lost 
sight andteckoning of each other for so many years! 
Upon my soul, itis very strange, even for him! ‘There 
goes midnight! And he expects to see me alone! 
Well, unless he objects to the old woman and the 
young man who share the labours of my small 
“bachelor’s hall” between them, he certainly will be 
gratified. Ilive alone. I have lived alone ever siuce 
my mother went to Heaven, ten years ago! 

Five minutes after twelve! Perhaps he—no! there 
he is, by Jove! ‘I'he cab bas stopped, and there goes 
the bell! 

“How are you, Ned! Upto time, you see. Here, 
cabby, handle that box gingerly. Heavy, is it? Well, 
it is, rather. Allright! Here's your fare. Come in, 
Ned, and give me a bite to eat. You can do your star- 
ing while I am bolting the food!” 

I was staring at him, that’s a fact; for, apart from 
the oddity of his speech and manner, | almost doubted 
if the sallow, heavy-‘earded, gaunt-framed man before 
me, could be the chubby-faced, squab-figured Hewey 
Dawson of the olden years. 

We went into the study, where a small table was 
laid with supper. ] 

“ Sixteen years, Ned, do change aman, don't they?” 
said he, throwing off his slouch-hat, and sitting down 
without ceremony at the table. “ But you don't show 
them much, old fellow!” he added, helping himself, aud 
beginning to eat like a hungry man. 

An old tone ia his voice somewhat restored my 
equanimity, and we soon became engaged in familiar 
chat. 

“ Stop!” cried he, suddenly ; “ what's that row in 
the hall ?” 

“It’s only Martha and Sam carrying up your bag- 
gage,” said I. That bex, I suspect, is rather-——” 

“ By——! " exclaimed Hugh, with strange earnest- 
ness, springing up as he spoke; “I must see to tliat!” 

He stepped quickly into the hall, and as quickly 
returned, carfying, with considerable difficulty, the 
box alluded to which he set carefully down on a chair. 

It was not a large box, though it seemed so heavy. 
About 18 by 12 inches square, I thought as I looked 
at it, made of some very dark’ wood, and bound with 
bands of bronzed iron or steel. J 

“You may well look at it,” said Dawson, catching 
the direction of my gaze. “ All my fortune is in that 
box, my boy. Most of it in hard cash too!” . 

Just as he uttered those last words, Sam, my waiter 
and male factotum, opened the door and said—“ The 
room’s all ready, sir; ” then looking at the box, he 
nodded at it, and added, “Shull I carry it up, sir? I'm 
very strong.” 

No!” Cawerid Dawson, quickly, before I could 
speak. “Let it be. I'll see to it myself.” 

The young man bowed and withdrew. 

When he was gone, Dawson stepped to the door, 
locked it, and taking the key from his pocket, sp- 
proached the box, saying : 

“Look here, Ned. Here's something for eyes t 
gloat over. Pshaw, man!” he added, laughing, yet 

it seemed to me in a foreed manner, as I hesita 
mechanically, an instant; “I am not afraid of your 
murdering and robbing me for a few paltry thou- 
sands ! ” 
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I hardly knew whether to echo his laugh or to feel 
hurt at his strange words; bet I went up to the box 
and Jooked in. It was more than half-occupied by 
little bags. several of which Dawson rapidly opened 
pene and displayed their contents. ‘hey seemed to 
be filled with gold coin of a foreign stamp, some 
French and some Austrian, or Prussian, or Russian, I 
could not tell which in the transient look I had of 
them. There was nothing else in the box but a port- 
folio, apparently gorged with papers. He closed it 
again a moment afterwards, and bade me “ Come, sit 
down, and help finish the bottle (it was champagne) 
before we went to bed.” 

“ What on earth makes you carry your money about 
in that strange and dangerous way, Dawson?” I 
asked, as we hobnobbed together. 

“Oh!” he replied, carelessly, “ it’s a whim of mine. 
I was always queer, you remember.” Then, after a 

use, he added, more seriously, “The fact is, I 

aven't seen # good chance to invest it yet. I couldn't, 
or I wouldn’t leave it abroad, and I’ve only just ar- 
rived. Besides,"—a shadow fell upon his face, and 
he stopped abruptly, Then he continued, smiling, 
“It’s that very thing I've come to consult you about, 
Ned. I want you to advise me what to do with this 
money, And bers oo ee want you to keep 


i for seb Wage bank, you know. : 
“But much better deposit it in some——” 
WXol” in Dawson. “That’s another 


haps; but I don’t like ‘moneyed ins 


whim of mine 
stitutions.’ I don’t want to have anything to do with, 


them; and I won't, that’s flat.” 

“Well, Dawson,” said I, finally, “you must give me 
time to think abent this. To-morrow we will talk 
further about it. Mean’ Pe 

“ Meantime, let us go te bed,” rejoined Hugh. “I 


am dreadfully sleepy ; the bottle’s empty, and it’s near of 


two o'clock. Allons! show me up.” + 

And he prepared to shoulder the box once more. 
This time, however, I insisted ie helping him, and 
we carried it between us to his chamber, where I bade 
him “ good-night,” and left him te ‘ 

For myself, it was long ere I fell asleep.» My 
thoughts wandered from one point to another; on the 
strange arrival of Dawson, his abrupt manner, and 
eccentric notions. I went over in my mind the brief 
abstract he had given me, as I supposed, of his past 
and recent tife. Years of travel in the East and the 
West, a soldier, a sailor, by turns. Then more re- 
cently, a volunteer with the French army in Italy, an 
attaché (in what precise capacity he did not say) of 
the Freuch Embassy at St. Petersburg, and lastly, an 
aider and abettor in the Polish insurrection. His 
money “picked up here and there, in handfuls or 
single pieces, as the case might be,” he said, and this 
was all the explanation he offered on that head. 

What should I do aboat his strange request? I 
really could not assume such a responsibility! Besides, 
it was absolutely dangerous to have such a sum in the 


the bed-head, shut and padlocked, as when he placed 
it there. 

Aiter listening a moment, therefore, for a groan ora 
movement, and hearing nothing—not even the sound 
of the sleeper’s breathing, so apparently soft and child- 
like was his rest, I went cautiously back to my own 
chamber, and, returning to bed, addressed myself once 
more to sleep. 

But sleep would not come, court it how I might. A 
vague, inexplicable rest] ps Ime. As the 
morning gradually brightened with the ascending sun, 
this uneasiness increased to such a degree, that I could 
lie abed no longer. I arose and dressed. The chureh 
clock struck eight just as I was prepared to leave the 
room. 

As I opened my door, and stepped into the entry, I 
was suddenly confronted by Sam, who rushed swiftly 
out of Mr. Dawson’s chamber towards me. He was 
evidently labouring under dreadful agitation. His 
eyes seemed to protrude from his head, so much of 
their dull white orb was visible; his face was of that 
ghastly hue peculiar to persons of his colour in 
moments of great terror, and he trembled all over. 

“ Oh, sir! ob, Mr. Black ! le’s—he’s—gone!” stam- 
mered the man, in a hoarse whisper, pointing over his 
shoulder to the room he had just quitted. 

“ Gone!” cried I, finding speech at last. “ Whatin 
Heaven's name do you mean? What’s the matter with 





“I—I—I—I just went t-t-to ask him if he wanted 

, sir. I didn’t t-t-touch him, Mr. Black, sir, 

‘he wouldn't answer me; and—an’—an’ then I 

went up an’—oh! he was clean gone, sir! As I'ma 

1-1-livin’ sinner it’s true! I never—oh! I never 
t-t-——” 

I pushed him hastily aside, and ran into the chamber 


my midnight t. 

Fool! idiot! what did he mean by his gibbering 
about “gone!” “There lay Hugh Dawson, sleeping 
as peacefully as ever. I went up to the bed, and tap- 
ping him on the shoulder: 

; \ 8 Ge e, Dawson,” I cried; “hurry up! I smell 


He neither answered nor moved. 

“ Why, man,” exclaimed I, giving him a vigorous 
shake, “I could rob you and murder you, as you said 
last night, and you never the wiser, if you sleep at 
this rate!” 

The sleeper was still unmoved. A strange feeling 
came upon me, and I stooped to look in the face. ‘The 
instant I did so I started back in horror. His eyes 
were wide open and fixed with a glassy stare upon 
vacancy. 

Gracious Heaven ! 


book, well filled. 
Not the slightest trace of a wound could be dis- 





house! I believed my servants honest. But who | 
knows what temptation might not do? 
Where did he put the box? Could he slumber tran- 
quilly with his whole fortune thus exposed? In 
taverns and strange places, for instance. Of course, 
he was secure enough now. But I should like to take 
alook at him, just to see if his sleep was calm and 
untroubled. Suppose I went quietly and peeped in at 
him? His door might be locked, though. Yes, it was 
locked, no doubt. Well, to-morrow—to-morrow— 
here I lost the train of thought, and gradually fell off 
into a quiet slumber. 

The last external sensation I was conscious of was 
—s the clock of the neighbouring church strike 
our. 








CHAPTER IL 


I awoxe, suddenly, with a start, as if something— 
& noise, a touch, a footstep, a cry, had roused me. I 
listened, half-dreamily, All was perfectly still. The 
sun was but a little way ever the horizon, anda heavy 
mist hung over the earth. I turned again to sleep; 
but a singular impulse that I could not, and cannot 
how account for, prompted me to go and try to geta 
look et Dawson. I thought anew of the probability 
of his door being fastened. But the impulse grew 
stronger and stronger, Jt amounted to an actual 
force, pushing me, ag it were, in that direction. I 
arose, slipped on my dressing-gown, and wéft out 
into the corridor. The morning light was still dim 
and uncertain within the house. t advanced noise- 
lessly to Dawson's room door and placed my hand on 
the knob, To my surprise, the door pues to my 
touch. It was not even latched. entered, and 
beheld my guest 1 ing in an bacon calm and deep 


slumber within the bed. The corner where the bed was 
stood in shadow, and I could not see with perfect dis- 
jnctness; but that my eccentric friend was. wrapped 
n a remarkably quiet ‘sleep seemed evident. His 


covered upon his person. Yet he was dead! 





Hugh Dawson was dead! His | 
treasure-chest stood seemingly untouched by his side. ! board, in the corner just behind the bolster. I reached 
His clothes, his watch, his Shirt-trinkets lay on the | down and picked it up. ‘ 
bureau. In his coat-pocket was found his pocket-| very thin, and folded up quite small. 





There was but one thing that. gave colour to a sus- | 
Did Dawson slecp with weapons, I wondered ? | picion of foul play. and that only added one mystery | handed me the paper. 


more to the darkness that enveloped the tragedy. This 


465 
The inference was, so far, clear. He himself, or 
some one else, had burned portfolio and papers in the 
chimney at some moment between lis retiring to bed 


and the discovery of his death next morning. 

It was not till the ninth day that the idea was snd- 
denly suggested (this may appear strange, but I write 
fact, and fact, we know, is stranger than fiction) of a 
post-mortem examination. It was immediately adopted 
and ordered to be carried into execution. 

My unfortunate friend’s remains were disinterred, 
and scientifically examined. 

The result was another, a broader, a double gleam 
of light on the mystery. 

First, in his stomach was found the key of the 
strong box! Second, it became evident by the tests 
applied that he had died by poison! A new question 
here arose: Did he commit suicide, or was he poisoned 
by another hand than his own ? 

Matters began to look bad for Sam, who, though 
exonerated from the charge of purivinng the key, 
was now perhaps to be re-arrested ax» ,»soner. The 
poor fellow, on hearing of this new jase in the 
affair, nearly died outright of terror. ‘le was, how- 
ever, liberated, but “kept in surveillance. Being 
wholly unable to perform his domestic duties in my 
house, I had to provide another in his place. By a 
fortunate chance I obtained a shrewd, quick-witted, 
active Swiss, who had been some years in this country 
and spoke English well. His name was Paul. 

The thirteenth day had now arrived without throw- 
ing any additional light upon the dark question 
respecting the death of Dawson, and the investigation 
dragged fruitlessly along in the twilight, when, as he 
placed my solitary dinner on the table, Paul said to 
me: 

“ T ask your pardon, Monsieur Black, but I think— 
I have found something.” 

“Hal What is it?” Where did you find it? Let 
me see it!” I exclaimed, instantly connecting the dis- 
covery with the distressing mystery that was torment- 
ing me. 

“Task your pardon. monsieur,” replied Paul; “but 
you know, since I have been in your service, now 
three days only, I have, as is the custom, taken tle 
care of the chambers out of the hands of Martha. 

But what have you found?” interrupted I, impa- 
tiently. 

“I ask your pardon, monsieur; but I beg you will 
let me explain. Please to let me explain!” 

I resigned myself, and bade him go on. 

‘“*This morning,” resumed Paul, “in putting the 
room of—of the deceased gentleman in order, as I 
drew the lower mattress off the bed, something white 
caught my eye, sticking, as it were, against the head- 


It was a sheet of note-paper, 
On the outside 
leaf there was an address ——” 
“Where is ii? Give it to me!” I cried, unable 
longer to restrain myself. : 
“T ask your pardon, monsieur! Itis here;” and he 


My hands trembled violently, as, after glancing at 


circumstance was, that the key of the strong-box was | the address, “ To my old chum, Ned Black,” I opened 


missing. The miuutest search failed to bring it to 
light. It was—I recollected well—a small, bright, 
steel key. But it was gone! 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue proper authorities were summoned, and after 
hearing the evidence, and examining both the chamber 
of the deceased, his person and effects, and the rest of 
the house, they considered it their duty to arrest Sam 
upon suspicion of an attempt to commit robbery. Of 
murder there was not the shadow of evidence to war- 
rant an accusation. 


| 





| 


| abroad for the purpose. 


the sheet and read as follows: 

“Good-bye, old fellow. I shall be dead before you 
see this. I am going to poison myself with a poison 
contained in a capsule which I have had prepared 
When I told you I came tu 
get your advice about my money, I lied. I came to 
die, and. leave it to you. One of my whims, you 
know. I have nota relative on earth, So don’t re- 
fuse it. Now forit. I’m going to die because I'm 
disgusted with myself. Here’s the truth in a nut- 
shell. I got that gold for turning traitor and betray- 
ing the cause [had sworn to fight for. I did, by ! 
And not once, but over and over again. Poor Poland! 





Sam's agitation and confusion told heavily against | I shan’t go into details. Time isshort. I have burnt 


him, and I rather suspected him myself of having pur- 


the portfolio, because it contained the proofs. of my 


loined the key of the strong-box, with the design of | villany. AndIam going to swallow the key of the 
appropriating. some of its contents, when he was in- | box, so that you'll have to open me to get it, and so 


terrupted by the op-ning of my door. 
the belief of the officers of justice. 


This was also | find the truth of my assertion about the poison. 


lam 
much obliged to you, Ned, for your kind welcome. If 


In the course of the investigation it was deemed | you had known the truth, you’d haye kicked me out 
necessary to open the box. of ‘treasure, and the key | of your house. No matter. It’s all right now. Good- 
having disappeared, it was broken open, not without | 


difficulty. Here a new mystery was discovered. 
bags of gold were all,as far as could be judged, 
intact. But the portfolio and its contents were gone ! 

I pray to Heaven I may never pass such another 
terrible week as that during which the official inves- 
tigations were, held upon the melancholy mystery 


that hung over my old schoolfellow and recent guest’s | 


strange death in my house. 

On the fourth day a glimmer of light fell upon us, 
Old. Martha, in sweeping out the chamber occupied 
by poor Dawson, removed the fire-sereen. Behind it 
she found a small heap of cinders, such as burnt 

per leaves, and among thema tiny clasp of inlaid 
steel and gold, which I immediately identified as be- 





treasure-box, too, reposed in safety upon a chair by 





longing to my friend’s missing portfolio. 


The | 





bye. I’ve swallowed the key, and here goes the 
poison. These are my last whims in this world, The 
clock has just struck three / 

“Huey Dawsoy.” 

There were three thousand pounds in the box. I 
shall not touch it, 

Sam is cleared of all suspicion, but his nerves were 
so shattered by the shock he endured that he has gone 
away into the country to work on a farm. 

I have regained in a great degree my usual calin- 
ness of mind, and Paul and I get on capitally together. 
But I never shall pass that chamber-door without a 
shudder, nor can I ever recall without horror (though 
mingled with pity now and henceforth) the feariul 
tragedy enacted within it by my Mipnicur Pg nw 
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THE DANNEWERK. | 





DENMARK relics with great confidence on the 
strength of the fortified position called the Dannewerk, 
to offer a successful resistance to the invasion of 
Schleswig by the Prussian and Austrian forces. 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Jutland form a peninsula 
300 miles long, and in some parts 100 miles in breadth ; 
and the Dannewerk (i.e., the chef-@euvre, or work, in 
u superlative sense, of the Danes) stretches right 
across this peninsula in the shape of a series of enor- 
mous earth-banks, extending from the southern boun- 
dary of Schleswig, close up to the little capital which 
gives its name to the duchy. 

The town of Schleswig is situated on the river 
Schley, which is a long inlet of the Baltic; and its | 
name, Schleyswick, or Schleswig, means the town built 
on the river Schley. It is a Liliputian metropolis of a 
Liliputian territory; its population being only 11,000, 
whilst that of the entire duchy only reaches some 


military powers of Germany, Prussia and Austria 
directed their forces. 

Although the Dannewerk properly so-called ferms 
only one of the three immense ramparts or earth-walls 
which constitute the entire fortification of Schleswig, 
it gives its name to the whole series. It is a structure 
of extreme antiquity, and was, it is conjectured, built 
at some unknown period by the original inhabitants 
of the country, as a defence against the inundations of 
the sea and the incursions of invaders. 

In the year 987, the earth-wall of the Dannewerk 
was rebuilt by Queen Thyra, and for this patriotic 
act the people named her Danabod, i.e, “the pride of 
the Danes.” At this period, it is said, the wall ex- 
tended eight miles across the country, and to have 
reached from the Selker lake adjoining the river on 
which the capital stands, to the river Treene, near 
Hollingstedt, toward the west of the peninsula, fortresses 
being erected at regular intervals along its entire 
length, and a ditch 10 feet deep running throughout. 

he Dannewerk now consists essentially of three 
separate earth-walls, works of tremendous extent 
and strength, and which the best engineers admit to 
be almost impregnable. The Russian war afforded us 
in the Crimea some eeraee of the value of earth- 
works ; and it is said that, by a series of experiments 
recently carried on by orders from Copenhagen, to 
test the resisting power of ramparts formed of different 
materials, it was shown that neither granite nor any 
other kind of wall could resist cannon-shot so effec- 
tually as the rude old earthworks erected by barbarians 





ages before the science of war was known. 
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[THE DANNEWERK. , 

The portion of the Dannewerk extending towards ° 
the east is called the “Oster-wolden,” or eastern | 
rampart; and towards the west coast extends tlie | 
“ Krum-wolden,” or crouked rampart, together with | 
the slanting rampart of the Dannewerk proper, the | 
greater part of which is called Valdemar’s wall. These 
ramparts consist of enormous mounds of earth, and 


ehi 


are essentially dykes, arranged in shape n 
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an enormous waste of ice speedily appeared. No 
sooner, however, was the ice formed, than the water 
beneath was discharged, and only a thin frozen 
pellicle left for troops to flounder through. Conse- 
quently, the Danes assert that the flooding apparatus 
is equally serviceable summer and winter; and it 
would seem that they have good reason for their con- 





like the mouth of a funnel, so as to drive any in- 
vading force into the narrowest channel, at which | 
point a formidable téte-du-pont, called the “ Brucken- | 
kopf,” would render it almost impossible for any body | 
of troops to force a passage. 
The east rampart is designed to drive an approaching | 
enemy towards the great lake formed by the river 
Schley, which is here so broad and so well pretected ° 
by forts, that it would be useless for an enemy to | 
attempt crossing there; while, at the narrower part, | 
there exists, on the opposite shore, the formidable | 
Margrethen wall, Immediately below the bay on | 
which Schleswig stands, are the two great Selker | 
lakes ; and on the other side of these, there is a very 
strong fortified position, called the Half-Circle, whose | 
guns would make it extremely hazardous for any 
troops to be able to land there. Another strong defence 
is called the “ Kur-graben,” or Prince Blecter’s ditch, 
an earthwork which stretches in a straight connecting 
line from the Selker lake to Valdemar’s wall. | 
The Kurgraben rampart is upwards of four miles | 
long, from 10 to 12 feet broad, and from 12 to 16 feet | 
high. The Oster-wolden, or eastern rampart, is two 
miles in length, 6 feet high, and 16 paces broad at the 
top, with a ditch 10 feet deep. The Dannewerk ' 
roper is fourteen miles long, and from 30 to 36 feet 
high, whilst its breadth on the top ranges from 16 to | 
20 feet. It is strengthened by fourteen forts; and at 
Bustorf, where the roads from the north of the country 
emerge, the forts are mounted with guns of 200- 
pounds calibre, and the works surrounded by 
These earth-works, or ramparts, it will thus be seen, 
constitute a very formidable means of defence; but 
perhaps the chief element of their strength is in the 
flooding apparatus which is connected with them. By 
the use of sluices, it is asserted that no less than sixty- 
four square miles, or nine-tenths of the land in front 
of these earth-works, can be overflowed, and the 
invaders driven to find a passage over the remaining 
portion of the country, where the strongest fortresses 
are situated, and, being mounted with the largest can- 
non, will assuredly give an enemy a warm reception. 
By way of experiment, the emer ee were 
recently opened, and the whole land inundated; and, 





| 


| soldier that Denmark 





as the thermometer was then 16 degrees below zero, 


| fid in it, for it is certain that a thin surface of un- 


supported ice would be at least as formidable an 
— to a body of enemy’s troops as the water 
tself. 

The Danish officers have no doubt as to the security 
of their position, and the troops have been energeti- 
cally at work for some time in increasing the strength 
of it. It is said that at a grand review of the Danish 
troops, some short time ago, a Prussian general who 
was present admitted that it would require an army 
of 100,000 men to force the earthworks; but, on the 
other hand, the fortifications are of such an enormous 
extent that he says 40,000 men would be necessary 
for the defence of the works. The Danes have nt 
probably half this number of men in the whole of 
Schleswig; but they have constructed a railway be- 
hind the Dannewerk, which, by affording the meaus 
of trausporting troops from one point to another, will 


| enable them to make the best use of the limited num- 


ber of its defenders. 

The commander-in-chief of the Danish army at the 
Dannewerk is General De Meza, who has achieved 
for himself the tation of being the ablest 
produced for many years; 
and should tke Austrians and Prussians succeed in 
getting in front of his guns, they will surely find 
that they have (to use an American phrase) placed 
themselves in “a tight place.” They found their pre- 
gress in Holstein to be only a military promenade. 
They entered Kiel and took possession of the duchy 
almost without seeing a Danish soldier; and they 

shed their forces across the Eider and entered the 
uchy of Schleswig with only the semblance of oppo 
sition by the 0 Here the first cannon 
shojg were fired, and the war really commen 
Unless the Danes are completely changed in pos 
national character, the German invaders will 
with a brave, resolute, and sanguinary resistance. 


Evidence of this has, indeed, been promptly afforded; 
for the enemy ha: advanced in force a 
Eckenférd } Danes took up & px vee as 


Schley, and occupied the works near 

Sila he niet tm ene 
oug assa’ m2. 

p.m. of that day, the works remained in of 

the gallant Danes. 
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E 
N ck heediies 
to A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
ozen COUNTRY. 
nse- 
is Br VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
ag duthor of “ The Queen of Night,” “In Spite of the World,” &c. 
i CHAPTER LIL 
Do you doubt love? Then think u the time 
ater When the clear depths of thy yet jueid soul 
‘i Were ruffied with troublings of strange joy, 
rity As if some unseen visitant from Heaven 
eti- Touched the calm lake and wreathed its images 
th In sparkling waves; recall the dallying hope 
sigh That on the margin of assurance trembled, 
ho As loth to lose in certainty too blessed 
v Its happy being: taste in thought again 
my Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks. 
the Jon. 
ous PusuiNe aside the constables, in spite of their ex- 
wd re Ralph Conyers rushed to his mother’s 
2 ti 
of 7 . 
tg He had heard nothing of the doings at Milton Hall. 
sb Bad news, they say, travels fast, but on this occasion, 
vill at least, the saying was wrong ; for only the faintest 
~ rumour of the Castleton slander had reached London. 
“Mother, dear mother!” he cried, “ what is this ? 
the hy are you here?” 
ved Laura smiled. ts 
lest “ This is the beginning of the end,” she said. 
~ aoe conversation for the moment was inter- 
- pted. 
in 
nd mt. constable placed a heavy hand on Ralph's shoul- 
ced " : 
a “Come, sir,” he said, “this won't de. Who are you, 
™ and what do you want?” 
hy Ralph eyed him disdainfully. 
ey Iam this lady's son,” he said, “and I desire to 
che speak With her.” 
00- mi ‘Well, you might have said so without almost 
a anne me down,” returned the man, “I must see 
od, © governor, and ask if you can go to her cell.” 
elt “Cell!” 
vet The word sounded chill and dreary. 
“4 ame mother in a cell—his mother, who had wandered 
as on life along a dreary, thorny path for his sake 
he Py sa however, knew the bad policy of offending 
ch © dignity of the law in the person of its most menial 
at upholders, 
vor He placed a crown in the man’s hand. 
of “ Be kind enough to urge this matter forward,” he 





said, 
this is the first I have heard of her arrest.” 









“TI wish very much to see my mother; and 








[RETURN OF THE CONVICT DEATHSON.} 


The man’s manner was of course changed im- 
mediately. 

“Certainly, sir,” he said, “but com8, madam,” he 
added, turning respectfully to Laura. “I must first 
lead you in.” 

The preliminaries were soon settled, and Ralph and 
his mother were suffered to be alone. 

She soon explained all that happened. 

“This day,” she proceeded, “‘has been my third ex- 
amination, They have decided not to await your 
— recovery, but to take the evidence already in 


“ And when will this absurd, yet infamous trial 
take place.” 

“In one month.” 

“You have no fear of the result ?” 

Laura smiled. 

“ With your evidence and the evidence of others in 
my favour, there sliould be no doubt: aud yet tie son 
of this woman, craven as he is, may pluck up courage 
to destroy me.” 

“ What can he say?” 

*“Much—far too much—because he is willing to 
perjure himse?f.” 

“ But he can know nothing.” 

“He knows nothing, it is true: yet he stated pub- 
licly in court to-day that he saw me walking along 
the corridor, towards my husband’s room, at eight 
o'clock.” 

“The, lying knave,” cried Ralph Conyers ; “ why, 
you were with me at a quarter past eight, and the 
train must have leff Thornton at a quarter to eight. 
Fear nothing, mother, I will collect evidence enough 
to crush them.” 

Laura smiled. 

“ Dear Ralph, let me ask you one favour.” 

“What is it? Depend upon it itis granted ere 
asked.” 

“ Appear in court as Ralph Conyers: not as Granby 
Saville.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because I desire it: when the day arrives, you 
will recognize my motive.” 

At this moment the constable entered. 

“ Time is up, sir,” he said. 

Through the open door came loud and frantic yells, 
as from a maniac. 

Laura instinctively clasped her hands in terror. 

“ What is that ? ” asked Ralph. 

“Oh, it’s only a mad prisoner; but a queer sort of 
a fellow, and has a queer name. They say he was 
connected with some murder here, many years ago. 
It was he who burned down the church.” 











Laura glanced at her son, who turned deadly pale. 

“What is the man’s name? ” he asked. 

“John Shadow!” 

With a wild cry Laura Conyers fell upon her knees 
on the floor, 

“Thank God!” she murmured; “I am saved—I 


‘| am saved!” 


Ralph raised her up. 

“Mother,” he said, “you are safe without him. 
But give not way to extravagant joy; for this man, 
though found, is mad.” 

She grasped his arm. ‘ 

“But he will recover—he will recover!” she re- 
peated, hurriedly. 

The constable, who had been feed, and had not a 
bad heart at bottom, felt an interest in this woman, 
whom he believed innocent. 

“That's what the doctors say,” he putin, “if he 
don’t dash his brains out hisself against the wall, or if 
no one don’t put an end to him, he'll calm down afore 
he dies,” 

“ He will die, then, they think? ” said Ralph. 

“ Yes ; there’s no chance of his living. He’s likes 
a skeleton now—he's awful to see. Excuse me, sir, 
but time’s up.” 

Ralph embraced his mother, and promising to come 
on the next day, left with the constable.” 

Tn the hall he stopped. 

“Can I see this madman ? ” he said. 

The constable stared at him. 

“ See him, sir; no one durstn’t go near him. You 
can just catch a glimpse at him through the bars of 
his cell-wicket.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of him!” said Ralph. 
“Obtain me permission, and I will go into his cell 
without fear.” 

- The man glanced at the stalwart figure of the 
young heir of the Castletons’, and no longer doubted 
his courage. 

“T'll go,” he said, “at onee. I should like to see 
the man who'd go into his cell without a whip.” 

In a few minutes he returned, and upon receiving 
an additional half-crown from Ralph, he volunteered 
to conduct him to the room where the mad prisoner 
was confined. 

“They took him to the infirmary first,” said the 
man as they ascended the stairs: ‘took him there 
with the old sexton what was so badly burned in the 
cottage. But he kicked up such a shine there that he 
frightened all the people in the place, and so they hed 
to bring him here.” ‘ 

The howling began afresh as they neared the room 
and when they reached the door they saw through the 
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little grating the outline of a fierce, ravenous, terrible 
face, gaunt as with hunger and despair. 

But at the sight of Ralph Conyers the madman re- 
treated with a howl. } 
“ Open the door,” said Ralph, “and let me enter.” 
The constable was not one whom it was fair to de- 
nominate a coward; but his hand trembled and his | 
heart beat more quickly as he put the key in the lock, 

‘The door once unlocked, he stood on one side, and 
pushing it open, Ralph went in. 

‘The constable peeped through the grating. 

A strange spectacle presented itself. 


No seoner had the young man entered than the |- 


maniac crouched down on the fleor in a corner and 
covered his face with his hands, moaning piteously. 

“ Go away,” he said, “go away ; what do you want 
with me. Ralph Conyers is dead.” - 

Ralph glauced round the room. 

It was thickly padded. 

“He is safe at present from suicide,” he said to 
himseif. 

Then he added aloud: 

“ Laura is not dead!” 

Shadow looked at him with a scared, wild look. 

“Who is Laura?” he asked; “not Florence—not 
my Florence?” 


The constable was still looking through the gtat- 


g- 
“ You see; his mind quite wanders,” he said; “you | 
can't get anything out of him.” 

“T fear it is so, indeed,” returned Ralph, “ but I 
stillbhave hopes of him. He understands in his vague 
way some of what I tell him. It is of no use my 
askipg more-now. I will come out.” 

@ madman understood this. 

“Stay!” he cried. “ Did you see the fire?” 

“No; I was in London.” 

“You should have seen it. It was grand—it was 
sriendid—it lit up the heavens, and more than that,” 
he added, ‘ it makes me safe.” 

* Safe !—safe from whom ?” 

“ Safe of my revenge.” 

For a moment his thoughts appeared to be flowing 
in a cennected channel. 

Ralph endeaveured to follow it up. 


in 





“And upon whom do you want to have your re- 
venge?” he asked. 

‘The madman glanced at him with a cunning leer. 

“I won't answer any questions,” he said. “ Don’t 
you see l'm mad?” 

Then, with a chuckling laugh, he crouched still 
further into his corner, and looked down steadily 
upon the ground, as if to repel all further advances. 

Ralph quitted the room, spoke little to the con- 
stable, and hurrying to the station, awaited the first 
train to Burnley Bridge. 





He had just time to say a few words to the guard 
when tle train came up, and, entering it, he soon | 
found himself at his destination. | 

The, appearance of Burnley Bridge had greatly | 
changed. . 

The spring was now advancing, and with the dis- 
appearance of the frosts had disappeared also the 
“Theatre Royal,” and the host of initerant players | 
who thronged round it. 

The green was quite deserted. 

The only evidences of the scene of gaiety which 
had roused the people of Burnley Bridge into seme- | 
thing like life at Christmas-time, were here and there 
fragments of wood, torn pieces of canvas, bits of 
rope and wisps of straw, scattered over the green and | 
the road. 

Burnett Crowe and his daughter had taken up their 
residence for the sexson at the Prince of Wales’s Inn. 

They had, it will be remembered, intended erizi- | 
nally to join Mudidleby’s company, and to travel w.th 
it for a time round the country. } 

Now, however, their prospects had changed. 

The money which Minghes Worsop had accused | 
the old schoolmaster of stealing frum him had been | 
repaid to him by Ralph Conyers. 

There was now, therefore, no further necessity for 
concealment,’ as it was unlikely that Foscari would 
hear of their residence in that quiet country town, or 
that ret if he did he would take any measures against 
Cicely. 

The return of Ralph Conyers was welcomed joy- | 
fully both by the old schoolmaster-and his datghter. 

By thie latter more especially. 

His absence had told to her heart a secret which, 
bad he ‘been present, would perhaps have long | 
remained undiscovered. 

She had never loved before, and it was with a kind 
of surprise that she felt the new fceling creeping iuto 
her breast. 

She felt lonely in his absence—listened eagerly 
when his name was mentioned, and experienced an | 
impatience for his return’ ‘which she had never ex- 
perienced before, even when her father was absent. 

When at last he did return, the whole current of 
her emotions changed. \ 


She had imagined that she would be able to rush 
forward and greet him joyfully, and express her de- 
light at seeing him again. 

But it was not so. 

No sooner did he enter the room than a warm glow 
seemed to diffuse itself over her whole being—her 
heart fluttered—blushes suffused her cheeks, and fora 
moment she was unable to speak. 

Ralph Conyers was so agitated by the events of the 
day that he did not notice the young girl’s emotion, 
neither did he cbserve the tremulous voice in w 
she at length said: 

“T am glad you have returned, Mr. Conyers, for you 
may be able to save your mother from much trouble 
and persecution,” 

“T have but just left her,” returned Ralph; and he 
then proceeded to relate the interview with Laura 
Conyers in the prison, and his subsequent meeting 
with John Shadow. 

It was about seven o'clock, when Cicely Crowe was 
left, alone in the sitting-reom, her father and Ralph 
Conyers having gone out for the purpose of making 

uiries at the Burnley station. 

he day had been an oppressive one, and the win- 

Ww was open. 

At a quarter-past seven the train from Thornton 
arrived, 


Feeling lonely, Cicely approached the casement, 
and leaning out, watched the passengers as they came 
along thé road. 

Upon this occasion there were but four—a gentle- 
man and his servant, an artizan, and a lady dressed in 
dark clothes, who seemed anxious to avoid observa- 


tion. 
She slunk along the read hastily, creeping close up 
to the hedgerows, and looking steadily ahead, 

It seemed a kind of fatality, therefore, that made 
her turn round as she passed the inn, and glance up 
at the window where Cicely Crowe was gazing out 
upon the night. 

‘That one false move betrayed her. 

Cicely saw the white face in the bright gleam of the 
lamp, and recognized it at once. 

It was that of Lady Isabel. 

What followed was but the work of a moment. 

Cicely was convinced that it could be for no good 
purpose that this woman was hurrying along the dark 
road alone, and in disguise. If she had waited until 
Ralph and her father returned, or had gone in search 
of them, she would, undoubtedly, have lost the oppor- 
tunity. Without an instant’s hesitation, therefore, she 
hurried on her cloak and bonnet, and passing quickly 
out of the inn, followed Lady Isabel along the high- 
way. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
He was a man of erkme: but hear my story, 
And tell me then if thou wert not the one 
More blamable than he? 

Ir stood on the edge of the road about half a mile 
from Burnley Bridge. 

It was a small tumble-down sort of cottage, so con- 
cealed behind closely planted elms that, as you. ap- 
proached it from the town, you would have observed 
no trace of a human habitation bebind the trees unless 
a light was burning in one of the windows. 

You could tell that the inmate of this solitary dwel- 
ling-place was an eccentric person, immediately you 
approached the spot. 


Redwin. 


The wooden gateway, which led iato the tangled | 
| wilderness that passed for a garden, was carved gro- 


tesquely ; and from the tops of the door-posts glared 
down the heads of wild animals, which would have 
been extremely terrible, had they been like anything 
in the whole range of nature, 

The grass-grown pathway wound round amid the 
deserted beds quite an unnecessary distance, before it 
reached the inner-gate, which was about the only 
thing in the whole cottage which seemed not to be 
falling to pieces. 

One window, it is true, was distinguishable among 
the cracked and dirty casements, by its having a heavy 
curtain drawn aeross it, and some article of furniture 
appearing just above the sill. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the occupant, or occh- 
pants, as it might be, had emptied all but this one 
chamber, 

It was towards this spot that Lady Isabel directed 
her steps on the night when Cicely Crowe followed 
her from Burnley Bridge. The house was enveloped 


| in complete darkness, not a light appeared at any of 


the windows, and for a moment she doubted whether, 
after all, her visit would not be in vain. 

She had come too far now, however, to recede with- 
out at least making a trial, and approaching the gate, 
therefore, she rang loudly. 

The bell gave out a dull, hollow sound, which re- 
verberated dismally in the night-air. 

Then from behind the house came the deep baying 
of a dog, which showed that even that wretched tene- 


Fo a 
ment was not without its defender; yet no ong ane 
swered the summons. 

A light glimmered in an upper window, and thas 
was all. 

Determined not to be baffled, Lady Isabel pusiiog 
the door violently. It yielded at length, and gropin 
powtign: Hh best she could along the grasi-growe 
reached, with some difficulty, the gate o{ the 

‘ at which oo knocked loudly. 

The occupant of the cottage, perceiving that 
night visitor was evidently not to be put off ex.” 
grumbling along the passage and opened the door 
with a growl. ‘ 

“ is it?” she asked, in an angry voice. 

“It is I,” aa Isabel. “Have your eyes 
become so w ‘ou cannot recognize ys 
benefactress ? ” r 

With these words she passed quickly into the hall, 

The old woman laughed sneeringly as she closod 
the door. | 

“ Benefactress ! ” she cried.. “ Wait awhile an I'l 
tell you what sort of benefactress you have been.” 

She way into a parlour, which, though 
dingy and illf ed, had a ‘kind of rude comivr; 


“Yes,” continued the woman, as Lady Isabel sit 
down, “if you will listen, I'll tell you the series of 
benefits which have accrued to me since my first ac- 
quaintance with your name.” 

Lady Isabel eyed the speaker sternly. 

She was a woman of some sevénty years ; but time, 
which had whitened. her locks, and furrowed |ver 
brow, and dried her skin like parchment, had not im- 

the vigour of her form, which was almost mas- 
culine in its strength and contour, 

*T did not come here,” said Lady Isabel, “ to listen 
to your stories, but to bring you work todo. If you 
act as I wish you your is made.” 

The woman laughed ° 

“Tama young woman, indeed, to think of making 
my fortune,” she said. ‘But come, you had better hear 
me out. I shan’t feel comfortable till I have told you.” 

Well, well,” returned Lady Isabel, “tell me; but 
be as brief as possible, for it is not safe for me to be 
' absent frem home too long.” 

So Margery Deathson spoke as follows: 

; When my husband died, some eight years ago, he 
| left me greatly in debt. I had but little to depond 
| Upon, 4s yon are aware, for my son was always a wild, 
| reckless fellow, fromavhom I could expect nothing. 
| I had not seen him for years, but I had heard of him 
, often—heard of fearful crimes and daring escapes, 
| and each time that his name was mentioned to me, it 
; caused a thrill of terror te run threugh my whole 
| being. 

‘* At length one evening he came home. 

“Ihe fog lay heavy on the marshes yonder, and I 
was sitting at my window looking out’ upon the 
dreary weather, when I heard the grating of a mau'’s 
| boot along the gravelly path, and a noise as of the 
clanking of a chain, 

“Then a face appeared at the window, haggard, 
pale, ghastly. 

“Tt was my son’s. 

“T rushed to the door and admitted him. He camo 
in, walking heavily as if in pain, and sank down ex- 
hausted in the first chair, 

“T had observed that his feet left a track of blood 
along the passage, and now, as he sat there, I saw 
| that his leg was bleeding, and that round that leg was 
a chain. : 

“Between us we managed to get it off, and then, 
when I had dressed his wound and given him some 
supper, he told me that he had escaped from the pri- 
son over the moors yonder. From the police I had 
nothing to fear, for they never knew that Gilbert 
Redbury, the convict, was the son ef old Mar;zcry 
Deathson. ; 

“ \ far more formidable enemy presented himself in 
the form of one of Gilbert’s companions, who had also 
escaped, and hearing where he was, and that I had 
little money, resolved to live upon our fears. 

“T had double reason for alarm. In the first place, 
I feared the discovery of my son, and 1 was well aware 
how I should be compromised if he were found at my 
heuse. So for a time I gave him all he asked. 
| “At length, however, I could, give no more ; I had 

already deprived myself of almost the necessaries of 
| life to supply him with money, and it had now come 
to this, that we must either starve or allow this mau 
to denounce Gilbert to the authorities. ¢ 

“We were sitting one evening in this room with 
the shutters closed and barred, and the door locked. 

“+*T wonder,’ said I, ‘if Jem Forrest will be lieve 
to-night ?’ , ‘ 

“My son looked up at me with a scowl which mace 
me tremble. at ia i 

“*T tell you what it is, mother,’ he said, ‘if that 
man comes here again it will be the worse for him. 

“The words were scarcely out of his mouth wien. 
a loud knock came to the door. 
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usThat is his knock,*I said, trembling, for I felt 
¢hat something awful was about to happen. 

“J rose to answer the knock, but he held me back, 
saying that he would go himself. 

“1 begged him to stop where he was, but he pushed 
e aside, and went out in spite of me. 

«J heard him undoing the bolts of the door, and then 
demanding in an angry voice, what it was that the 
intruder wanted.’” 

“Then all wasstill. After waiting for somemoments 
I was unable to bear the suspense any longer, and 
creeping to the door, I opened it and listened. There 
was not a sound—evidently no one was there. 

“J went out into the passage; the front door was 
open and I could see in the moonlight that my son 
and the stranger, whoever he was, had disap) 

I listened eagerly to try and catch the sound of their 
voices out in the road. 

“ After a while, finding that I could discover 
nothing, I went in leaving the door slightly ajar. 

«“[ had been sitting by this fire about half-an-hour, 
when I heard footsteps in the garden, and presently 
my son entered staggering like a drunken man, his 
hauds and his clothes were covered with blood, and 
his eyes glared terribly. 

«What have you done, Gilbert?’ I asked. 

«TJ have killed him,’ he said, ‘and thrown his body 
into the river.’ 

“Then he told me how he had met him at the 
door, and before he could speak a word, had stabbed 
him again and again,and throwing his body upon his 
shoulder, carried him away until they reacked the 
river side, when he threw it into the water. He had 
uot waited to see whether it floated, for he fancied he 
heard a noise this time, and was afraid of being dis- 
«covered. 

“ Although he was my own son, I felt afraid of 
him after this, and was glad when he at length de- 
parted, 

e Since then I have heard nothing of him, until a 
few days ago, when I learned that he was at Med- 
borough, which you-know is about ten miles distant. 

“ And what has all this to do with me? ” cried Lady 
Isabel. 

The woman eyed her fiercely. 

“Did you not induce my son,” she cried, ‘to 
assist John Shadow in carrying off young Ralph 
Conyers? Did you not lead him into the commission 
of his first crime? Have you not embittered my 
whole life? Did younot by heavy bribes persuade 
my husband to make up deadly drugs for you, which 
you could have used for no other purposes than those 
of murder ? Have you not cast a gloom over my home 
whicl nothing can ever relieve me of?” 

“It is growing late,” said Lady Isabel, petulantly, 
“and I cannot stay here longer to listen to your 
stories, I have much myself to tell you in order to 
explain the service I require of you. Tell me at 
once, are you willing to assist me again? ” 

“Yes, yes!” replied the woman, “my poverty will 
not allow me to be independent. Speak, and explain 
yourself.” 


m 


CHAPTER LIV. 
My summer of life—it is gone: 
No balm my disease can reprove; 
Old friends that oncé came in a throng 
Are fled with their smiles and their love. 
One memory only fs left— 
That memory most bitter to me— 
Vengeance is all that I live for now, 
And speedy that vengeance must be. 
M. Dunne, 
_ Ir was not long before Lady Isabel had explained 
the exact state of affairs at Milton Hall. 
“You understand,” she said in conclusion, “that 
aa Madame Delaume did really poison my hus- 
and.” 
The woman smiled grimly. 
‘I understand,” she said, ‘that you wish me to 
‘believe so.” 
To this taunt, Lady Isabel did not reply. 
8) ° proceeded with her explanation. 

1; this woman returns to my house, she will be 
myruin. As she is guilty, I wish that she may be 
punished ; but the evidence is so slight against her, 
that I fear she will escape, if I do not strengthen it.” 

‘ How can I assist you?” asked Mrs. Deatlison. 

Most effectually,” returned 
~~ in her private drawer at the hall, a book entitled, 
- History of Undiscovered Poisons.’ 1, wish you 
. _ forward at the trial and swear that. this 
— was purchased by Madame Delaume of your 
‘usband, and that she afterwards bought of him 
ery made up according to the receipts in that 


The woman did not answer. 

Lady Isabel proceeded : 
Po - will see that you are held harmless throughout 
>< ‘nquiry, 1 shall make your safety a necessary pre- 
sude to your appearance,” 


Lady Isabel, “there is | 


The woman smiled, 

“ You have made yourarrangements well, no doubt,” 
she said. “But how could I prove my words? Who 
will believe that my husband told me the secrets of 
his profession?’ 

“That is easily provided against,” said Lady 
Isabel. ‘ You will, of course, remember that behind 
your husband’s surgery was_a little room, where 
everything that passed in the former apartment could 
be overheard. . 1 am aware that you availed yourself 
of this on several occasions when I was there, and it 
would be no stretch of the imagination to say that 

eu did the same on the occasion of the visit of 
adame Delaume.” 

The woman appeared in no way delighted at the 
proposal, the carrying out of which was to bring her 
a renewal of fortune. 

She did not answer for some moments; but at 
last, in a kind of jerking way: 

“ Well, and if I do your bidding; what am I to re- 
ceive?” 

“Name your own price.” 

“ Two thousand pounds,” 

“ They shall be yours.” 

‘‘ And when am I to receive them?” 

“The day after the trial.” 

" Bogner the woman be convicted or not? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what is my security ? ” 

“My word.” 

The woman laughed aloud. 

“Doubtful security,” she said. 

Lady Isabel frowned. 

“You can have no other,” she said, sternly. ‘Do 
you suppose I would put my name to such a thing in 
writing ? ” * 

“No—no, that would be unreasonable! Well, I 
will do it. Give me fifty poundsin advance. Iam 
poor, and want it,” 

“T have but twenty with me—they are yours.” 





She rose to depart. 

“Keep yourself in readiness,” she added. “I will 
give you due notice of the time when you will be re- | 
quired. 

Margery Deatlson rose also, and led tle way to 
the door, from which Lady Isabel walked rapidly ; 
away. } 

Before Margery had time to close the gate, a light, | 
girlish figure started up from among the shadows of | 
the wall, and spoke to her, | 

“Stay, Mrs. Deathson!” she cried, “I, too, have | 
something to say.’, 

The old woman started back in alarm, 

“ Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“Let me enter,” eaid Cicely Crowe, for it was she; 
“it is cold here, and I have much to say.” 

Silently old’ Margery led her into the front par- | 
lour. 

“T have heard your conversation with. the woman 
who has just left you!” said Cicely.. “If you do not 
like evil for evil’s sake, you will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to be released from the promise you have made 
toher. Ihave come to release you!” 

A smile of pleasure passed over Margery’s face’ 

“ You are right!” she said. ‘I should be glad of | 
such a release. But I am poor, and money is to me a 
necessity!” 

* You sliall have money ! ” said Cicely ; “ to-morrow | 
it sliall be-brouglit to you!” 

Margery Deathsou gazed at her young visitor for a 
few moments musingly. 

** And what interest, pray, have you in this affair?” 

The question took her somewhat by surprise. 

What interest indeed had she? 

Why had she been crouching for hours in the cold, 
under the shadow of the dilapidated house? 

What right had: she to dog the footsteps of Lady 
Isabel Conyers ? 

“Lama friend of Mr. Ralph Conyers,” he said, blush- 
ing, she knew not why. I saw Lady Isabel pass the inn, 
where I and my father are staying and knowing that 
she would not go out at night and in disguise, except 
for a bad purpose; I followedher. My father and Mr. 
Couyers had gone to the station, or they would have 
come instead of me. Lady Isabel has told you a story 
which is entirely false.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“ She las represented that the evidence is strong 
against Madame Delaume—so strong, that it only re- 
quires your testimony to confirm it.” 

“ And is not so? ” 

“No. The evidence against her must fail; it is so 
contradictory, so full of flaws and errors, that no one 
will believe it. Besides, it will.come out upon the 
trial why Lady Isabel is so anxious for the condem- 
nation of the governess. This governess is the 
mother of Ralph Conyers, the true Marchioness of 
Castleton.” 





A gleam of intelligence passed over Margery's face, 
but she did not seem taken by surprise. She had long 
| suspected that there was some secret which Lady | 





Isabel kept even from her—that there was some spectre 
eternally haunting her mind. ; 

“T begin to understand you now,” she exclaimed. 
“She has her son working with her, and it. is from 
him I am to receive the money. This is an oppor- 
tunity .I have long wished for. It is to Lady Isabel 
that. I owe all my misfortune; it was she, as I have 
said, who first led my soninto crime; and itis through 
his crimes that I have been dragged down, year by 
year, until I am in the wretched, poverty you see me 
in. From the time when he went with John Shadow 
to Milton Hall, to carry off Ralph Conyers, he has been 
a continual burden upon us. My husband supplied him 
with money to’such an extent that he fell deeply in 
debt ; and when he died, left me, as I told Lady Isabel, 
in great poverty and trouble, I have now my chance 
ef being revenged, and you may depend that I shall be 
an earnest supporter of your eause.” 

“Do not allow Lady Isabel to know of my visit, or 
of your change in sentiments,” said Cicely, ‘‘ other- 
wise she may adopt some means of thwarting our 
plans, To-morrow Mr. Conyers will be here to see 
you. But before I go, let me ask you one question. 
Did Lady Isabel obtain that book which sle mentioned 
of your husband ?” 

“No; my husband never possessed a book of thie 
kind. She must have obtained it from John Shadow.” 

Just as she spoke there was a rustling amid the 
branches without, and then a trampling of feet. 

Then the door was forcibly pushed open, and a 
strong wind rushed into the passage, moaning up tlie 
narrow staircase, and shaking the whole cottage as if 
it were endeavouring to bear off the roof. 

A storm had been brewing for hours. 

The trees along the road, which early in the even- 
ing had stood motionless in the midst of a death-like 
silence, were now yocked to and fro by a gusty wind 
—the fitful, stormy blast which is the terror of men at 
sea. 

The women listened in terror. 

The situation of the cottage was so lonely, and tlie 
night so inclement and uninviting, that it was uu- 
likely any one would be wandering about the spot ex- 


| cept with some evil design. 


Was it a robber ? 

Was it one who had come thither for some more 
deadly purpose than that of theft ? 

Or had Lady Isabel perceived the entrance of Cicely 
Crowe and returned to listen to her words ? 

Thoughts such as these passed like lightning-flashes 
through the miuds of the two women, as they sat 
gazing at each ether in silent terror, and straining 
every nerve, as it were, to listen. 

The footsteps which had been heard outside the 
window, had passed. away and were lost, but, tien, 
might they not return ? 

And it was the fear of what they might hear or see 
that chained the listeners to their seats, and prevented 
cither of them from rising and closing tle dour, which 
the fierce wind had thrown open. 

In the intensity of the silence which followed the 
fitful passion of the blast, the slizhtest sound acquited 
a distinctness which seemed awful. 

The ticking of the old clock in the corner was twice 
as loud as before~the very fall of the ashes in the 
grate startled and alarmed them. 

The old furniture im the room appeared to 
east forth weird-like shadows; and at this moment it 
would not have suprised them if the door had opened 
of itself, and some one had eutered witliout a sound to 
annouuce his coming. 

And in the midst of this exaggeration of fear the 
footsteps were heard returning. 

They approached rapidly, entered the house and 
strode along the passage. 

Then the door was flung open, and a man entered. 

A tall, dark man whose stout frame seemed shaken 
by fatigue or privation. 

A man witheut a hat, with short light hair, and 
hands torn and bleeding. 

A man dressed in a suit of grey, the monotony’ of 
which was only broken by patches where he. had torn 
it in scrambling over hedges or sharp palings, or where 
the blood had dropped from wounds in his face. 

A man whose eyes glared at you with an uncertain 
kind of defiance, as if he were casting back in your 
teeth beforehand, the words which would have ex- 
pressed the bad opinion you were compelled to for: 
of him. 

Cicely had never seen him before, yet she knew 
him at once. 

Slie could fancy him as he had come home on that 
dark night, bleeding and hungry, with the iron ring 
round his ancle, and the chain clanking as he 
walked. 

She could see him also as he staggered in on that 
other night, telling lis mother that he had killed’ his 
foe and ¢ast his body into the river. 

The man who stood before her was the convict, 
Gilbert Deathson. 

(To be continued) 
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Tue Atrrractivensss or Success,—As an illustra- 
tion of the attraction a great success is for the public, 
the following anecdote is given with all the necessary 
proofs of veracity :—A gentleman went on Monday to 
the office ef the Opéra Comique, and asked if he could 
havea bex for February. “Certainly, monsieur.” 
“Could I have it earlier?” “Certainly, monsieur.” 
“When?” “ To-night, or any night you like.” “ Oh, 
if that's the case,” said monsieur, turning away dis- 
gusted, “I don’t want a box at all;” proving the adage 
that the many attract the many. 





THE CEDARS. 


“ Beavutiron! beautiful! Percy Vivian is a lucky 
fellow !” 

The admiring eyes of the two young men, convers- 
ing together in the perfumed ballroom of the stately 
Mrs. Dosheimer, rested on the fair face of Maude Elm- 
park, as she swept slowly down the lighted piazza, 
leaning on the arm of her lover, Percy Vivian. 

They were a well-matched pair; Vivian, with his 
dark, handsome face, and Maude, pale axd coldly bril- 
liant as a moonlit twilight. 

They had been but three weeks affianced, though 
they had known each other for years. In childhood 
they were playmates, in first youth friends; and 
when Mr. Vivian returned from a long tour in the 
East, to find his early playmate grown into a lovely 
girl of twenty, he knew by the unwonted tenderness 
he felt fer all that pertained to her, that he had held 
her memory always dearer than anything else in 
life. 

And after a little time, he won her confession that 
ehe had loved him all the while—that she asked no 
greater happiness than to be his wife. 

It was no matter of wonder that Vivian loved 
Maude. All men who enjoyed the rare blessing of her 
acquaintance were ready to give her their hearts ; but 
there was a sort of cold, intangible frost-work con- 
tinually surrounding her, that repelled all advances, 
and kept her safe from unwelcome suitors, like an im- 
penetrable atmosphere. Yet she was not cold-natured, 
only indifferent. ‘The best and warmest emotions of 
her nature were untouched, until Vivian’s love un- 
locked the secret fountains, anil gave them leave 
to flush her cheeks with crimson, and light up her 
amber-grey eyes with the fire of an unquenchable de- 
votion. 

Maude Elmpark? Description will fall far short of 
doing her justice. A face like hers must be seen to 
be appreciated. She was tall and slender, with a wil- 
lowy grace of motion peculiarly her own—not strained, 
but natural. Her cemplexion wasclear and colourless 
as the leaves of the water-lily ; her eyes of that inde- 
scribable colour between brown and grey, with shift- 
ing lights and shadows, like the flash of an opal. Her 
hair, half-gold, half-chestnut, was, perhaps, her most 
perfect charm; a fine singer, and no indifferent musi- 





Her parents were moderately wealthy, and resided a 
little out of the great city, at a fine old place called the 
Cedars. Maude herself was an heiress, provi 
always, that she married with the consent of her 
mother. 

Mrs, Elmpark had once had a brother—an eccentric, 
erratic sort of a being, who early in life had gone to 
the East Indies, and amassed a large fortune. After- 
wards he had travelled over, the greater part of 
the civilized world, and died at last in Patagonia. 

Previously, however, he had visited the Cedars, 
geen and loved Maude, his young niece, and made a 
will bequeathing to her all his preperty, without re- 
serve, upon the condition that she should marry with 
her mother’s consent. Otherwise the whole estate was 
to revert to Paul and Henry Elmpark, jointly, the two 
sons of Maude’s mother by a former marriage with the 
brother of her present husband. 

Perhaps it is necessary to give these two young men 
little more than this brief notice. 

Paul was a fierce-tempered, wild young fellow, im- 

tient of restraint, like all the male Elmparks before 

im ; and for four years nothing had been heard from 
him by his family. He had run away from home at 
the age of twenty, and it was supposed he had gone to 
sea. His mother had long believed him dead, and 
there was no reason for anyone to think other- 
wise. 

Henry, Paul’s brother, was an imbecile—feeble in 
mind and body—a very child, to all appearance ; kind, 
gentle, and inoffensive ; but without a single attribute 
of ordinary intelligence. 

People said it was only just that the Eimparks 
should have no male heir to keep up the ancient gran- 
deur of the family. I¢ was said of old that the sins of 
the fathers should ;be visited upon the children, even 


oneages of the Sem > may as well be given 
ere as elsewhere—since it is necessary to a complete 
elucidation ef our story. 

While yet a young man, George Elmpark had gone 
West with a party of tourists, to explore the wonders 
of the then almost unbroken tract of country lying 
west of the Mississippi, at the north. He had always 
been of a wild, reckless disposition, and it is not likely 
that this episode of savage, unrestrained life tended to 
improve him. While there he met and wronged a 
young Indian princess, the daughter of a powerful 
chief—and then deserting her returned to his home, 
and shortly afterward married a lady of beauty and 
fortune, to whom he had been some time betrothed, 
and who loved him devotedly, in spite of his faults. 

Enola, the princess—followed her seducer to his 
home, and in the presence of his wife and child; she 
cursed him as only an Indian can. She said that all 
the males of the house of Elmpark should disgrace the 
hanghty line—and all the daughters should die violent 
deaths. She told Elmpark, that for his treachery to 
her, all the generations that sprung from his blood 
should be accursed; that his proud family name should 
perish from the page of history. 

She was driven from the house with oaths and male- 
dictions, and was seen no more. 

But the curse worked. Of the five children which 
called Elmpark father, two were girls; three, boys. 
The eldest son committed a crime for which he ended 
his days in prison. ‘The second was a gambler, and 
perished in a drunken brawl by the hand of a man 
whom he had defrauded. The third led a reckless life 
inhis youth, but sobered down as he approached 
middle life—married an estimable woman, and lived 
happy. _ 

‘The girls were beauffful, gentle-hearted creatures 
—like their unhappy mother; but the curse of the 
savage princess extended to them, also. One was 
thrown from a carriage, and instantly killed; and the 
other was drowned, on the day after her marriage, by 
the capsizing of a sail-boat containing the bridal party. 

Maude’s father wasthe last child of George Elmpark’s 
son. Her mother’s first husband—tie father of Paul 
and Henry—had died by an over-indulgence of his 
passion for wine. Her Aunt Maude, after whom she 
was named—had been accidentally shot. in her child- 
hood, by a sportsman, one of her brother's comrades. 

So it was no wonder that superstitious people looked 
on beautiful Maude Elmpark with admiration and 
doubt. It might be Ler turn next, they said—who 
could tell? 

Maude, herself, had hardly given the subject a 
thought. She used to laugh when they spoke to her 
about it; and yet, sometimes, for an instant, a shadowy 
dread flitted chillily over her, to be gone again before 
she could grasp and analyse the sensation. 

. * * * * . 

Percy Vivian would brook no putting afar off the 
day of his happiness. He had gained Muude’s pro- 
mise to be his, early in November—and he would con- 
sent to wait no longer than Christmas. And so the 
bridal was fixed for that day. 

Time flies swiftly to those who love, and wait for a 
near bliss, and it seemed hardly a week before the day 
preceding the 25th of December arrived. The prepa- 
rations were all completed; the bridesmaids, gay and 
beautiful, were all at the Cedars; the trousseau was 
superb; the bridal feast lavishly abundant, even the 
weather was propitious ; and the night came on clear, 
cold, and glittering with stars. 

Percy remained with his fair betrothed until after 
ten; indeed, he might have entirely forgotten that 
time was divided into hours, had not the merry brides- 
maids reminded him that it was contrary to all eti- 
quette, te keep the bride from the sleep she needed to 
make her fresh for the morrow. He need not be sel- 
fish now, they said; after to-night he was to have a 
whole lifetime to cultivate that attribute. 

He rose to go. Maude followed him to the piazza. 
He drew her silently to his heart, and they stood there 
looking out upon the serene night.. She shivered and 
drew closer to his side. 

“Is my darling cold? I am thoughtless to keep 

ou in this ain, Mendes let me kiss you and then go 

; to-morrow night we will have no parting.” 

. “No, Percy, not cold, only foreboding. What 


She stopped abruptly, and he saw that her face was 
ghastly pale in the bright starlight. 

“What? Maude, you are not, it cannot be possible 
that you are allowing that wretched old superstition to 
trouble you? ” R a “a 

“I hardly gave it a aught, Percy, until your 
love made life so dear to me. Before 1 knew this 
sweetness, it would not have been so hard for me to 
have gone like the others——” 

“Not another word! Only a few brief hours of 





unto the third and fourth generation ; and in this case 
the prophecy was being fullfilled. 
There was a romantic story of wrovg and darkness | 


sleep and pleasant dreams lie between this and the 
time that shall make you mine. You areagitated and 
nervous—be my own calm, beautiful Maude once more, 


told of George Elmpark, the grandfather of tle present | and I will say good-night, 


——<— 

“ Ob, Perey, if T should never seo you again” 

“ Hush, darling ! your words are a sharp pain, 1 
persist in this melancholy mood, I shall return 
and not leave you fo-nighy if I do keep you up to hayg 
wtp og and pale cheeks on your wedding-day 


She controlled herself with an effort, and answer] 
him with a calmness she did not feel : 

“Forget my folly, Percy ; I am doubting, because} 
love you so! It hardly seems possible that such per. 
fect happiness could last.” 

“ We will make it sure, after to-night, dearest,” hig 
finished the sentence in a fond whisper that bronzht 
the crimson to her cheeks in great waves, and mois;. 
ened her eyes with happy tears. a 

He led her to the door of the parlour, held hor g 
moment in his arms, touched his lips to hers, release, 
her, and went down the walk to the gate. She did 
not look after him as was her wont, but bidding hor 
young friends good-night, ‘and declining their ys. 
sistance about disrobing, she went up to her chamber. 

Christmas morning dawned fair and bright. ‘Tig 
air was cold and crisp; the hard-trodden snow glit- 
tered like crystals in the rays of the rising sun. 

Kate Stuart, the gayest and handsomest of the fonr 
bridesmaids, was the first to rise; and thr- wing on her 
wrapper, she stole softly to Maude’s chamber, to sur- 
prise her with the greeting of “Merry Christmas” 
She tapped at the door, there was no answer; sie 
repeated the summons, but all was quiet within. Sho 
turned the knob—the door swung slowly open. 

Merry words were on the lips of the happy Kate; 
but what she saw, froze them there unuttered! Sie 
did not step over the threshold, she stood fastenea 
to the spot, powerless to move; but the wild ery 
she uttered drew the entire household to the fata? 
chamber, 

‘They went in with horror-stricken faces, and turned 
away fron the ghastly spectacle that met their eyes, 
pale as death itself. ; 

Nearly in the centre of the apartment, in a pool of 
her own blood, lay Maude Elmpark, stone dead! A 
wound in thie left side, showed where the steel of the 
midnight assassin had penetrated her heart! 

She was still in her evening dress—apparently no 


article of value was missing from her person ; herwhite « 


fingers glittered with jewels, her beautiful hair was 
coutined with diamond pins, and the same precious 
stones clasped tlie costly Jace upon her bosom. 

The face was calm and undisturbed. But for its 
deadly pallor, you might have thought her sleeping. 
There was no evidence of a struggle visibleanywhere 
about the chamber, all was as it had been; but on the 
window-sill there was a dark stain of blood, and the 
spotless window-drapery bore the marks of ensan- 
guined fingers. 

Percy Vivian had in some way heard the horrible 
tidings, and appeared on the scene before a single 
sound had been exchanged by the stricken household. 
They parted before him, as pale and haggard, le 
sprang forward and lifted the cold form to his bosom 
—kissing the mute lips that would never again thrill 
at his touch—and murmuring in her ears the old words 
of love and tenderness. 

She was deaf now, she would never again care for 
his love, or lift her sealed eyelids to show him the 
sweet, shy joy in his presence, hidden beneath that 
impenetrable veil for ever. ; 

Slowly, as it seemed, the terrible, benumbing reality 
broke over him. He laid her down again, and rose to 
his feet. Every vestige of emotion had gone from his 
face. It was cold and impassive as arock. He lifted 
his right hand solemnly toward Heaven—the hand wet 
and clammy with her bleod. 

“Bear me witness,” he said, in a voice so changed 
that those who knew him hardly recognized the harsh 
tone—“ so long as I live, until that day when ¢ shall 
fix my vengeance upon the murderer of that woman 
—will I give myself no rest; so long will I direct 
every energy, and strain every faculty of ny soul, to 
avenge her death. No tie so dear that it shall intet- 
fere with this single purpose of my life—no creed, oF 
law, or power, shall be strong enough to prevent me 
from’'consummating that revenge when the hour comes 
—as it surely will!” i 

He stooped down and severed a lock of her hair— 
turned and left the room. He never looked upon her 
face 


i xed by it 
There was an inquest, but nothing was evoked by 
save the fact that out of all the valuable articles with 
which the deceased was surrounded at the time of her 
death, nothing was missing save a garnet ring, whic 
she wore always, and which had been for years 48 heir- 
loom in the Elmpark family. eo 
The verdict of the inquest was, “ Assassination y 
some person or persons unknown to the jury, and the 


body of Maude Elmpark was laid with its kin 


dust. * 
* * * * * 


Percy Vivian kept his vow, Every pt 
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the discovery of Maude’s murderer. Day and night happiness; and now that he again looked into the| his, but something strangely familiar about those 


he planned and executed, but nothing came out of the 
dark chaos. No clue could he obtain ; the whole affair 
was wrapped in impenetrable mystery. 

Great rewards were offered, renowned detectives 

t upon the search; everything that money could do 
was done, but to no end; Maude’s death was still un- 
avenged. tes 

Percy grew thin and old before his time. Grey 
bairs clustered around his temples, and he not yet 
thirty years of age. This constant wear of anxiety, 
this interminable suspense, left their marks in unmis- | 
takeable distinctness. You had only to look at his 
stern, introverted face, to know that the man lived 
with an iron desperation of purpose in his soul. 

About two years after Maude’s death, Paul Elmpark 
suddenly returned to the Cedars. He came upon his 
family like one from the dead. The account he gave of 
himself was what might have been expected from one 
of his character. He had been sailor, soldier, contra- 
band trader, and afterwards confidential companion of 





anobleman ef wealth and positicn. 

Becoming weary of this roving life, which was old 
enough to be monotonous, he had abruptly resolved | 
to return home, if only to see what changes had taken | 
place during his absence; and then, for the first time, | 
the tidings of his sister’s death reached him. | 

Of course he took possession of his uncle’s bequest | 
at once, and carried things with a high hand. Henry | 
was too imbecile te give him any difficulty, and shortly | 
after his brother’s return, the poor fellow pined away, | 
and died in his bed one night, and went entirely out of | 
all remembrance. 

Paul had undisputed sway. His life had taught | 
him how to spend money to advantage. He purchased 
a beautiful site, a few miles from the Cedars, and | 
erected a house which was the envy and admiration of | 
the whole neighbourhood. 

There he lived, with his dogsand horses, and ser- | 
vants, a jovial, bachelor life, gathering about him gay | 
eompanions who eared nothing for him, but adored | 
the red wine that flowed so freely over the festal 
board 


Friends, Paul Elmpark had none. Indeed, it was 
extremely doubtful if he desired any. By nature hard, 
cold, saturnine, and ungenial—it was a little singular 
why he kept his house constantly open to company, 
and seemed never content unless its grand halls were 
echoing with song, and music, and laughter. 

It would have been maore natural for him to have 
shut himself up in solitude, and let the world make 
its own feasts and drink its own wine, But people 
said prosperity had changed the man’s disposition. 

Percy Vivian, meanwhile, was steadily pursuing the 
phantom of his revenge. ‘The slightest shadow of a 
¢lue was sufficient to send him off miles and miles to 
trace it to the end, which was always a dreary myth ; 
and he would return home gloomy andsad—but never 
discouraged. 

Some faint suspicion terre him to the distant town 
of Harwood, three hundred miles away, and thither 
he proceeded. ‘There, as elsewhere, he had been de- 
ceived, and riding back from his investigation, in a 
sullen, reckless mood, on a baulky horse, he was 
thrown and badly injured. 

A couple of farmers witnessing the accident, took 
him into the nearest heuse ; and here, for weary weeks, 
he lay ona bed of languishing pain. Doubtless he 
Sun his life mainly to the devoted nursing of Agues 

rle. 

Totally unlike Maude Elmpark, this girl yet re- | 





} 





| Perey’s paternal residence, which was situated fifteen 


future with hope and joy, he could ill afford to wait 


long. 

He told his love to Agnes, one day while they were 
sitting together in the fading light of a summer sun- 
set. It matters not how he told it or what she said, it 
was all sweet and beautiful to them. He was to meet 
with no disappointment. Agnes loved him, 

He gave her no particulars of his past life. He did 
not think it necessary to sadden her with a minute re- 
cital of what he had suffered; he only told her that 
he had loved and Jost. 

She pitied him, she soothed him, she loved him. 
Life grew strangely fair aud precious to him as he felt 
her soft lips on his forehead, and held her little 
trembling hands so closely in his own. 

There were few preparations to make—no friends 
to consult, ° 

They took a short bridal tour—at least, they in- 
tended it for a short one—but time passed so plea- 
santly that it was November before they reached 


or sixteen miles from the Cedars. 

It was a grand old place, surrounded by tall trees, 
commanding a fine view, aud shut in from the north 
winds by the long, blue line of hills: It had been in 
the family for generations, and each succeeding pro- 
prietor had done something to ‘beautify and adorn, 
and Percy's exquisite taste had finished and perfected 
the whole. 

The back of the house was crowned with a rustic 
tower, comprising a sort of observatory from whence, 
on clear days, by the aid of a glass, the distant ocean, 
dotted here and there with white sails, was distinctly 
visible. 

Agnes was charmed willis retreat. On warm 
days, when the season seemed to have forgotten how 
nigh it was drawing to winter, and the sunshine fell 
mellowy on the withered leaves, she would sit there 
haif the afternoon, toying with a book or her work, 
and gazing dreamily out on the exquisite prospect 
around her. : 

When. not in the house, on his return home, Percy 
always found her there; and like young lovers they 
would sit together until after the moon came up 
in the east and the night-dews fell heavily on the 


grass, 

They were very happy. So happy that for a time 
Percy put away from him the ever-absorbing thouyht 
of revenge. He would make amends, perhaps, by- 
and-bye, when the novelty of this new existence had 
somewhat worn off, 

One day, Mr. Vivian and his wife were out riding. 
They met Paul ue! oe Percy stopped to speak to 
him; and Agnes, glancing up carelessly to see who 
was tlie stranger, met the baleful glance of his eyes 
fastened upon her. She turned white, uttered a faint 
ery, and fell back insensible! 

Elmpark’s brow was dark with some suppressed 
emotion, and he bit his lip fiercely beneath his blick 
moustache. But his voice was cool and even, as he 
asked : 

“Is the lady your wife, Mr. Vivian ? ” 

“Yes. I had forgotten you had not mether. I 
cannot imagine the cause of her sudden illness. She 
was well when we set out. I think I will drive to. 
yonder farmliouse and get assistance.” } 

He put his arm around her, and started the horse. 
She aroused, flung her arms wildly around his neck 
and laid her face against his; but to all his tender, | 
anxious questions she returned the single answer—she | 





clinging fingers arrested the very life-current in his 
veins. He forced her hands down almost rudely, and 
brought one of them—the left—within the bread glare 
ef the shaded lamp. 

And as he gazed, every feature of his face changed 
into iron-like rigidity—the tenderness died out of his 
eyes, the smile fled from his lips, he was cold and hard 
as a rock ! 

For, glittering on the slender forefinger of his wife, 
he saw Maude Elmpark’s garnet ring! 

Their eyes met. Agnes turned first red, then white, 
and sank breathless into a chair. Each seemed wait- 
ing for the other to break the dead silence. His fierce, 
relentless, cruel gaze seemed to cut her like a sharp 
knife, for though she uttered no sound, the wild, 
despairing entreaty of her great brown eyes would 
have moved a heart of adamant. He spoke first : 

“May I ask, Mrs. Vivian, where you obtained that 
ring ?” 

“Oh, Percy, Percy! do not look at me in that dread- 
ful way!” she cried, clinging to hisarm, He shook 
her off roughly. 

“ Answer my question, if you please. How came 
you by that ring?” 

“ Alas! alas! I cannot tell you! I dare not!” 

“Do you know to whom that ring once belonged ? 
Do you know whose finger it clasped while there was 
murder done! Did you know that Maude Elmpark, 
my affianced wife, wore it upon her finger the very 
night she was murdered ? ” 

She fell back in her chair, shaking like a wind- 
blown reed, 

“Maude Elmpark! your affianced wife! great 
Heavens!” 

“Yes; she was my affianced wife, I lovedher! And 
before I ever saw you, standing by her dead body, I 
swore a solemn oath, and called upon God to witness 
it—an oath of vengeance on her murderer! Do you 
hear?” 

She was gazing at him intently, but it was doubtful 
if she saw whatever was before her. Her eyes were 
fixed and stony, and expressionless, like the eyes of 
the dead. 

“'The wretch who murdered her, took away only 
one valuable, this ring: all other things were left as 
they were; only this was missing. Late the night 
previous I had seen it upon her finger, and she never 
took it off, because she looked upon it asa talisman ! 
And now, I asi you, in whose possession should that 
ring be, but ia that of her murderer ? * 

“Good Heaven, Percy! it cannot be that you sus- 
pect me of ——” , 

“Hush! I make no charge. I state only the facts, 
and you are left to draw your own inferences. Agnes, 
I have loved you dearly! By the fierce pain at my 
heart, I know that I love you still—will you, I ask you 
once more, explain to me how this ring came into 
your possession ? ” 

“T cannot! I cannot! oh, God, help me!” 

* Another question which perhaps you can answer. 
Where were you on tlie night of the 24th of December 
—three years ago?” 

She sprang to her feet, her breath coming in furtive 
gasps, her whole nature shaken by an emotion tuo 
strong for her control. 

“ Answer me, Agnes!” 

*“T cannot! oh, if you ever loved me, do not ask me 
that dreadful question ! ” 

The stern, granite features of the man were framed 
with lines of unalterable determination. His mouth 


minded Mr. Vivian of that lost one. ‘here was a cer- | had been seized with sudden dizziness. She was sub-| grew hard and tense—every trace of softness liad 


tain nameless grace of manner, a yielding sweetness | 
in the tones of her voice, that spoke to him of her. | 
Lying there helpless, weak, entirely depending on | 
Agnes for every comfort of his life, it is not surprising 
that he learned to love her. First, he noticed how 
Ty it was when shé was away ; and afterwards, he 
thouglit her entrance inte his meagre room brought 
sunshine and glory. ' 
Agnes Earle was not beautiful, but her face had 
something about it better than mere symmetry of out- 
line. Her hair and eyes were brown; and the soft 
bright curls fell oyer cheeks flushed with health, and 
shoulders of alabaster purity. Her smile was sweet- 
hess i‘self, her voice low and musical. 
_ She kad very little history evidently. An orphan 
without resources, she had always managed to sup- 
rt herself; doing cheerfully whatever her hands 
ound to do. Her life had been a hard one, for a | 
ma who longs for the ease and perfect rest that | 
® protection of home and love brings her; but it had | 
Rot made hersad; it had only taught her a more im- | 
Plicit trust and faith in the final goodness of God. 
wnt Perey Vivian had loved her. Not as he had | 
ved Maude, calmly, serenely, devotedly ; but passion- 


ately, almost fiercely. What should have been his | 


t love, from its impetuosity, came to him at last. | 


_ This new leve closely resembled the old in one par- | 


ticular. As he was i i im- | 
= mpatient bef =| 
petiont now. patien ‘ore, sO Was he im 


| think what life would be to him withont her. 
* * * -” 


Life had cheated his best’ years of ; 


ject to such turns, sometimes. 

But after that, her manner visibly changed. She | 
was restless and nervous—started suddenly at the | 
opening of a door, and shrank from strangers with a 
sort of feverish dread. She could hardly bear her 
husband out of her sight; and when ‘he returned, | 
even from a few hours’ abseuce—she would cling to 
lim with a touching sort of regretful tenderness, as | 
though she feared the next moment might take him 
from her for ever. 

Percy’s love for her increased every day; he could 
not understand how he hed ever thought himself 
happy befsre le had known her. He shuddered to 


* * 


Christmas approached. It was the evening before 
that sacred anniversary. Agnes was in herown room, 
when her husband returned from neighbouring city— 
whither business had called him. She sprang up to 
welcome him—he was in his most genial mood. He 
had been thinking of what a Christmas night had lost 
for him—and remembering what this blessed Christ- 
mas would hold for him. 

He stopped and kissed her, keeping his hands be- 
hind him : 

* What will my Agnes give for the contents of this 
little box ? ” he said, teasingly, holding above his head 
a casket of pearl and ebony. She reached up her 





hands to secure the treasure, he caught them in one of \ 


| corpse. 


vanished from his countenance; whoever asked mercy 
of that stony heart could find none. 

“At last,” he said, slowly, “at last, and within 
my reach! I said no tie, however tender, should come 
between me and my vengeance! Amen! So let it 
be ! ” 

She caught his hand, with frantie entreaty in every 
feature of her face. 

“Oh, my husband! say that you do not suspect me 
of this dreadful crime! Heavens! what motive do 
you think I could have in murdering that beautiful 
woman, of whom 1 know nothing? What ‘4 

He put her down in her chair, and tore her hands 
from clinging to his—went from the room, and turned 
the key upon her. 

She sat where he had left her, motionless as a 
statue: but for the convulsive drawing-in of hex 
labouring breath, she might have been mistaken for 
The fire went out in the grate—the glowing: 
coals changed to a heap of dull grey ashes—the lamp 
burned dim and smoky. Still she did not move. 

At last, heavy steps sounded in the lower hall, 
there was a confused murmur of voices—some per- 
sons ascended the stairs, and directly the door of her 
room was thrown open, and her husband entered, 
followed by three men in the uniform of consta!sles. 

“There,” cried Mr. Vivian, pointing to his wife, 
“there is your prisoner. Do your duty.” 

Those men were used to scenes of wretchedness, 
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but their hearts were more pityivg than the heart of 
that man who a few hours before would have given 
his life to have saved Agnes from pain. They hesi- 
tated, spoke together in low voices, and with tearful 
eyes. 

"But they were paid to inflict misery, they must per- 
form the duties of their office. The sheriff read aloud 
@ warrant for the arrest of Agnes Vivian, charged 
with the murder, tliree years before, of Maude Elm- 
park, of the Cedars, 

Not a muscle of Agnes’s beautiful face moved; she 
sat there quiet, unresisting, resigned—her eyes lifted 
to Heaven, her hands clasped together, and the fatal 
garnet ring glittering palefully in the dim light. 

“Will you not give surety for this lidy’s appearance 
this morning at the office of Justice Smithson? And 
save the—the notoriety of going through the vil- 
lage with us at this early hour? ” asked the sheriff. 

“No,” answered Vivian, calmly, “let the law take 
its course.” 

So they gently told Mrs. Vivian that she must go 
with them. She answered not a word, but rose and 
stood in readiness. The sheriff glanced at her un- 
protected head and shoulders, and himself wrapped a 
shaw] around her, while her husband stood by, stolidly 
indifferent. 

Not until she was going out of the hall-door did she 
turn back to address him who was thus sending her 
forth. 

“ Oh, Percy,” she said, brokenly, “ may God forgive 
you! You know not what you are doing!” 

He closed the door upon her before the sentence 
was fairly ended, and going back to the roem she had 
just left, he entered, locked the door, and flinging him- 
self upon the carpet, where last her feet had rested, 
groaned in agony. 

* . * . . 

Mrs. Vivian was examined before a magistrate. 
Ter husband was admitted to ‘estify, and told his 
story briefly. It was nothing more, in effect, than the 





reader already knows. 

The fact of the ring being in her possession was an | 
overwhelming evidence against her to the minds of 
those who were to pronounce judgment on the case, | 
and for want of some rebutting testimony, she was, 
in default of bail, removed to gaol, to await her fiual | 
trial in January. 

One thing about the conduct of the accused was 
very singular. When asked what she had to say in 
her defence, she had replied that she desired to say 
nothing whatever; when asked if she were guilty or 
not guilty of the charge preferred against her, she had 
declined to plead. And even this circumstance told 
against her with the discriminating public. 

The time for Mrs. Vivian's trial was drawing 
rapidly nigh. Meanwhile, Percy Vivian, keeping his 
vow constantly before Lim, worked indefatigably to 
get at the truth. It seemed as if the man's whole soul 
was absorbed in this blind scheme of vengeance. 

It is always a terrible thing to be wholly devoted to 
one object, one pursuit, to the entire and total exclu- | 
sion of everything else; but when that object is the 
ignolle one of vengeance, then it becomes darkly 
terrible. 

Lut Mr, Vivian looked upon it as a sacred duty that 
he owed to the dead; he felt as if he could never again 
rest, either in this life or in that which is to come, | 
until he had made all the atonement in his power for 
his dreadful, though unpremeditated sin, in making the 
murderer of Maude Elmpark his wife! 

He would live, he said to himself, to see his revenge 
consummated ; and then he had done with life. The 
day which saw Agnes executed for the murder of his 
first love, should not set in darkness and number him 
among the living. 

lle gave himself no rest nor sleep. The servants 
said their master was surely going mad, and those who 
looked upon his haggard face and wild eyes shrank | 
back involuntarily to give him a wider path. No man | 
who met the full gleam of his eye cared for a too clese , 
companionship. 

Now that a clue was discovered upon which to hang 
suspicion, confirmatory proofs came thick and fast, lt | 
is singular how quickly scores of little circumstances, | 
insignificant in themselves, butof awful moment when | 
put together, came to light. It seemed _as if tire Fates 
had conspired together to doom Alice Vivian to a | 
felon’s death. 

Under the influence of large promised rewards, | 
witnesses came forth from places litherto dreamed | 
not of ; sorrows never before known to exist, furnished 
their mite, and by the time the momentous Monday | 
arrived, it was pretty generally believed that the ac- 
cursed woman must be convicted, 

Eveu the sternly-resolved heart of Percy Vivian | 
shuddered within him, when he thought of what the 
end must inevitably be. 

Well, the day came, clear, mild and beautiful, the | 
day of the trial. A few minor cases were briefly dis- 
posed of, and then Agnes was brought to the court. 

A murmur of admiration and sympathy ran around | 





the curious spectators, at the rare beauty of the youth- 
ful prisoner. She was dressed entirely in black, and 


without a single ornament, save the abundant tresses. | 


of her beautiful brown hair, falling unconfined over 
her neck and shoulders. She was very pale, but her 
manner was composed and lady-like. She had made 
up her mind to the very worst, and was not afraid to 
face it. Counsel was assigned her by the judge, 
although she had already signified her intention to 
make no defence—and the trial proceeded. 

Percy’s testimony, as the most important, was given 
first. The ring was produced, and identified by Mr. 
and Mrs, Elmpark, the ents of the deceased, and 
the next witness was called. 

Jane Burton, a servant of the Cedars, testified that 
on the night of Miss Elmpark’s assassination, she had 
been kept up later than usual by domestic preparations 
for the expected bridal, and on going to the window 


to look out, she had seen a slight female figure, in dark | 


clothes, standing urder the window of Miss Elm- 
park’s cliamber. 

She had thought nothing of it at the time, sup- 
posing it to have been some one of the servants, or of 
the numerous guests at that time stopping in the 
house. ‘The next morning she had found a woman’s 
slipper, soiled and wet, in the back-yard, and being a 
prudent body, and thinking perhaps it might come to 
some use, she had put the shoe away. ‘This shoe, on 
being produced, exactly fitted Agnes Vivian’s foot— 
indeed, it must have been made fer it. 

Again, John Hardy and his wife, who resided in 
Carlisle, ten miles from the Cedars, were called, and 
sworn. The testimony of one will answer for both. 

Three years ‘before, Agnes Earle had been ona 
visit. On the day preceding the murder at the 
Cedars, early in the oen, she had announced 
her intention of going aWay to spend the Christmas 
with a friend, whose name or residence she did not 
mention. 


She had left just before sunset, seeming strangely | 


agitated and nervous, and had not returned until 
some time after dark on Christglas. She was weary 
and dispirited, and greatly disinclined to talk about 
the dreadful murder which had naturally set the whole 


| Vicinity in a ferment. And two days afterwards she 


had gone no one knew whither. 

Several other witnesses were brought to prove some 
unimportant, facts, and then Mrs. Vivian was asked 
the momentous question if she was or was not guilty. 

Her counsel made his speech. He was young, 
and impulsive, and talented, as well; and he sym- 
pathized deeply with the prisoner, and, in spite 
of everything, he, in his heart, believed her innocent. 
His plea was masterly—he warned the jury against 
putting too much faith in circumstantial evidence— 
cited warning cases where guiltless persons had been 
sacrificed—and besought them to remember mercy, 
while they sought to propitiate justice. 

They were strictly honest, conscientious men—those 
jurors—and ne eloquence of judges or lawyers could 


sway their settled conviction, ‘They lad heard the | 


evidence—and weighed it all—and their verdict, with- 
out leaving their seats, was—Guiury ! 

Peter Vivian’s livid face did not change—but he put 
his hand to his heart as if something hurt him—half- 
rose from his seat, and sat down again. 

Agnes’s face rested on her clasped hands—aud those 
who were near her saw that her lips moved in prayer. 
She was seeking aid from a Source, which, in that dire 
extremity, alone could help her. 

The sentence pronounced upon her by the judge 
was that she was to die by the hand of the public 
executioner, on the 20th day of February next. 

Paul Elmpark laughed scornfully. 

“Speak, Agnes, and tell these people that I am the 
murderer of Maude Elmpark! ” 

An excited murmur ran through the court; but 
Lis next words hushed every voice into silence. 

“Good people, listen te me. You were about to 
doom to death an innocent woman, beside whose spot- 
less soul those of the best of ye would be black as 
darkness! Yes, yonder grey-haired demon has hunted 
her to death, a long premeditated consummation of 
senseless revenge ! 

“With my own hand I would slay him before this 
tribunal, if 1 did not desire to preserve him to suffer 
on in life! Death would be too sweet a thing for him 1 
Aye, Percy Vivian, ne wonder you tremble, when you 
remember that henceforth the hatred, and not tlie love 
of your innocent wife will be yours! No wonder you 
groan, when you remember that she whom you lave 
loved, whom you still love, will hereafter speak your 
name with loathing, and scorn the remorseful repent- 
ance you will doubtless be ready to offer her! I tell 
you all, again, Agnes Earle neversaw Maude Elmpark 
alive or dead. ‘his hand did the deed, ‘This! ” 

He held up his right hand to the view of the agitated 
assemblage. Vivian uttered a hoarse cry and sprang 
forward, but the blaze in Elmpark’s eyes arrested him. 

There was something more to be revealed. The 
mau went on rapidly : 


“Iam a desperate man. I have led a desperity 
| life. Seven years ago I was acting as the mate of g 
pirate. | I was on the high seas—my hand agains 
every man’s hand; every man’s hand against me, We 
captured a mercliant vessel. Philip Earle, the father 
of Agnés, was commander of that vessel. She was an 
Indiaman, on her homeward journey. All the crey 
tliat were taken alive walked the plank to swift do. 
struction—save. this Captain Earle. Let it sutfics 
that I took an Moai | liking for this man—hg 
was bold and fearless—and I resolved to save him, 

“i took him with me to Bombay. His gratitude 
was intensely fervid. He wanted to live, he said, bo 
cause somewhere in this country he-had a daughter, 
poor and unprotected, and on her account he wanted 
to reach home once more. But that was not to be, 
Soon after our arrival at Bombay he was seized wit), 
marsh fever, and in five hours was a corpse. Before 
he died, with his last remaining strength, he wrote 
out a short account of what I had done for him, and 
besought his daughter, Agnes, to be always kind to 
me, sliould we ever meet; to remember how much | 
had suffered for his sake, and to use all her influence 
to turn me, to a better life. And sealing it with a 
dying effort, he gave it into my keeping, asking me, 
if I should return to, Eugland, to seek out Agnes, 
inform her of his death, and give her the last message 
from her father, 

“Tt was some time before I could do as he wished, 
but a few months more than three years ago, I landed 
in England. Only the strong desire to see the 
daughter of the man who had interested me as no 
other individual ever had done, influenced me to re- 
turn. But I had_no intention whatever of showing 
myself at home. I wanted all my relations to think 
me dead. There was no love between us, and I de- 
sired no communication. 

“ With great difficulty, I managed to find Agnes 
Earle, She was at Carlisle. She read the paper I 
gave her, and though she shuddered at the thoughit of 
By ctieaehy she was grateful for my kindness to her 
father. . 

“Where is the need of entering into particulars? 
I loved her. I, who had always laughed at the seuti- 
ment for which so many young fools are running 
crazy, loved this Agnes Earle. She would have done 
anything else to made me happy, but she could not 
give me her heart. Who blames her? Not I. 

“At this time, I first heard of my unclé’s bequest to 
Maude Elmpark, my half-sister, and of my heirship in 
case of her death. I had always hated Maude—be- 
cause she won all the tenderness of my mother away 
from me. What was her life to my gratification? 
Only that stood between me and a great fortune! I 
was not accustomed to hold human life as so sacred 
thing as to allow the existence of a simple girl to 
stand in my path. But before I stained my bands 
with her blood—I made one more appeal to Agnes for 
her love. If she had given it to me, Maude Elupark 
would have,lived. But she answered me as before— 
and wept for my bitter disappointment, 

“In my passion, I let drop some vague hints that 
informed her of what I contemplated doing, and sle 
| fainted at my feet. I restored her to partial conscious 
| ness, and left her—knowing that. ler regard for her 

father’s dying injunction would insure my safety. But 
| she could not let matters go on without making what 
| effort she could to saye the doomed bride, She 
| walked the ten miles that lay between Carlisle and the 
| Cedars-—through the darkness and the snow—to wara 
| Maude of danger—th»ugh she would have hidden the 
| source from whence it was expected to come—but she 

arrived too late to see the one she sought. 

“The household had retired. In despairing distress 
| she wandered about the grounds for an hour or two, 
and then sat down on a stone by the wayside, to rest 
until morning, Meanwhile, 1 scaled the grape-vine 
lattice. that covered Maude’s chamber-window, and 
did'the deed. Bah! hardened as I am, I do not like 
to think of it. It was a cowardly thing to strike a 
woman in the dark. I took the garnet ring from her 
finger, because I was superstitious enough to believe 
that it would save the wearer from harm, and escaped 
as I had come, . 

When I reached the road, and had gone a little 
way, I met Agnes Earle face to face. In a moment 
she guessed all. . She saw the blood on my hands, she 
noticed the wild desperation of my manuer, and I 
thought she would die on the spot. I caught her up 
in my arms, and fled with her below the Cedars, and 
after a long time succeeded in restoring her to her- 
self; And then, and there, I made her take a fearful 
oath that never, .so long as. she lived, would she ever 
breathe a word that might direct the remotest suspicion 
to me as my sister’s murderer. 

“I, who would have died to have saved her from 
danger, held a pistol to her breast, and demanded her 
promise. And she stood up before me, cold and ,reso- 
lute, and would not be terrified into taking the oath. 
But, because of the service I had done her father, she 
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and plaeed it upon her finger. I believed in its efficacy 
to ward off evil; and TI wanted titis woman, whom I 
joved, to be happy. Yes, I loved her well enough to 
give lier up to another, if thereby her happiness might | 
be secured. I told her'to wear the ring on every | 
Christmas eve, and pray for the soul of Paul Elm- 


rk! t 
Phen I left the country, I did not at once pro- 
coed to the Cedars. I was too deep to run my head into 
theatmosphere of suspicion, No one knew that I was 
in the country—no one, save Agnes, and my secret 
was safe with her. I went again to sea, and for two 
vears was @ wanderer, Then I came back, and 
jeigned astonishment to find Maude Elmpark dead, | 
avd # fortune awaiting me, So I went about free | 
andunsuspected. Agnes wore the garnet ring, and her 
husband suspected her of the murder. He accused 
jer, and then, fer the first time, she was made aware 
of the fact that the betrothed bride whom he had 
lost—of whom he had told her—was Maude Elmpark. 

“He thought himself sure of his revenge, at last. 
I wish him joy of it. I might have spoken before, 
but I wanted this thing to go on until Agnes should 
Jearn to hate her husband as her persecutor. I love 
her still; only that has made me open my lips to confess | 
my own crime. vig 

“There, I have done. Last night the familiar 
demon that dogs me everywhere showed me my own 





on the 23rd of April, 1616, in the: fifty-third year of | 
his age, is consistent with his having been born on the 
28rd of April, 1564. So far, therefore, as the evidence 
of the register aud inscription goes, we have no reason 
to doubt the common tradition that Shakspeare died 
on his birthday. 

Sorry Smoxe.—A working man states: “ Since I 
gave up smoking, I have put into a box the amount | 
that I formerly spent every week in tobacco. At the 
end of the year, on ogening the box, I have counted | 
out a sum of money sufficient to provide myself with 
periodicals and newspapers for the year, which sum I 
called ‘Solid Smoke!’ A friend one day called and 
asked me, * Have yon found the philosopher's stene ?’ 
‘No,’ I replied, ‘IT don’t turn the smoke into gold, but ! 
prevent the gold from turning into smoke.’” 








CORNIE. 


“On dear, oh dear!” and the slight, white-clad 
form of my little friend tossed restlessly upon the bed. | 
I rose and bent quickly over the pillow where the 
little pale face rested so wearily, and saw that large 
tears were stealing slowly ever her cheeks. 

“What is it, my darling? Are you suering so | 
much?” I asked, anxiously, pushing the short rings | 





fully bat fer the fear that intruded itself ia spite of 
me. His Jetters came less frequently, even shorter, 
and not so loving as at first. it has grown worse and 
worse ever since the summer. Autumn has come 
now, and two months nearly have passed without a 
line from him. Oh, Katie, what can it mean? If he 
has ceased to love me I shall.die.” 

Here then was the secret.. She thought she had 
lost her husband’s love, and her little, tender heart 
was breaking. For atime I could say nothing. ‘lie 
position I held was a painful one. My poor little 
friend was standing upon dangerous ground. - How 
to save her the best way became a puzzling question. 
At length I said, gravely : 

“Oornie, doubts of your husband’s love are un- 
worthy the high tone of character you have always 
evinced. Do you know what terrible injustice you 
are doing him ?” 

“Oh, Kate, I don’t mean to be unjust. I am only 
fearful. I couldn’t blame him, I think, if it were so, 
for nen don’t feel as strongly as women do. Besides, 
I am such a puny, helpless little thing, while he 
is so noble, so manly. I wouldn't wonder if he 
forgot to love as I do. Still, it would kil) me, I am 
sure.” 

“My child, you do not think properly upon this 
subject. Else you would never say that men feel less 
keenly. ‘Their love is as deep and fervent, I am as- 


death, The day was this day, and the hour was! of brown hair away from the poor, pale forehead. | sured. But they are in a different position. We 


noon. Agnes, forgive me, and bless me before I 
die!” 

“I do forgive you, and may God have mercy on 
your soul!” 

“And now, Agnes, one thing more. Tell these 
people that I have spoken the truth.” | 

She turned her radiant face towards the spell-bound | 
assemblage. 

“ He has told you the truth,” she said, softly. 

A wild shent arose—the crowd swayed hither and | 
thither, like the wave of the sea. Cries of “ Death | 
to the murderer! ” rent the air, 

But before a single hand could belaid upon him, a 
pistol-shot rang out clear and distinct, and Paul Elm- 
park feli back dead! And’ simultaneously the city 
clock struck twelve! 

Percy Vivian was taken up insensible.. And when, 
after long hours ef anxious care and effort, he came 
back to life, he was in the raving delirium of brain 
fever. 

For weeks, he lay hovering between life and death ; 
it seemed as though a breath might turn the balance | 
either way. The physicians gave him up, and ceased 
their endeavours — but Agnes, his wronged wife, | 
would not give him up. ‘Night and day she was be- | 
side him, soothing him ozly as she could, praying | 
continually to Heaven to’spare his life. 

It was pitiful to witness his sufferings. ‘His cry all | 
the time was “ Agnes, Agnes!” He lived over and 
over again the previous three months—all his tetrible | 
despair at believing her euilty—all his great love for | 
her in spite of everything, broke from him, and went | 
home to the heart of the prayerful watcher. | 

There came a time at last when either life or déath | 
must rapidly supersede. It was the crisis, the physi- | 
cians said, trying to draw Agnes away from the bed- | 
side. She kept her place, and by her requést, was 
left alone with her husband. 

He woke te consciousness. ‘What passed between 
them none knew, but the result was perfect peace. 

Perey Vivian came back’ to life and strength; and 
from that hour he worshipped his wife: He broke 
the commandment which forbids the setting up of 
idols, but through the gentle ‘influence of this idol he 
was led unto the rock of Eternal Truth, and rested 
there, ©. A. 

—_—_— 

Tue RaruwaYy Interest IN PaRutament.—The 

railway interest in the Honse ‘of Lords and Commons 
begins to be something formidable, as there will be no 
less than one hundred directors of ‘tailways found 
anong the members of ‘the Lower: House, and forty- 
sevea in the Lords, 
_ A New Poraro DiseasE.—A woman in Ayr found 
tn the centre of a potato, to her surprise and pleasure, | 
& gold wedding-ring! ‘As ‘the potato was perfectly | 
Sound, the ring, which probably found ‘its way to the | 
soil in manure, must have been iaclosed by the tuber 
in the process of growth. 

Enquerre.—The Princess. of Wales, itis gossiped, 
submitted very reluctantly te the. obligations of eti- 
yuette in the matter of. wet-nursing. the: baby, . ‘I'he 
I rince of Wales would, it is also said, have willingly 
oer che natural wish of a young mother; but 
“a traditions were too strong, even for the Royal 
; Tue Dare or  SHAKESPEARE’s Brrru.—Some 

oubts have been entertained as to the date of Shake- 
Speare's Lirthday. He entered on his .fifty-tiivd year 
* moment after midnight April \22-23) 1616. .Conse- 











“ What can I do for you ?” 
“ Nothing, nothing—thank you,” she sobbed. “Oh, | 


I feel so miserable!” 


| must not expect such expressions from them as we 


are able to give. Just reflect for a little while, my 
friend; draw a comparison between your own and 


Again she tossed over, and this time buried her face | your husbands relative positions at the present time, 


in the pillow, and began to sob convulsively. 
grieved beyond expressio Everything to chiver, 
comfort or relieve had eal unavailing. Daily, 
Cornie Prince was sinking beyend our reach. What 
could we doe to save her? 

Filled with painful emotions, I sat on the side of her 
couch, holding the little trembling hands, and striving 
to soothe her. Finally a thought occurred to me 
which caused me to a#k almost abruptly : 

“Cornie, I want to know why you are fading away 
so rapidly? What is on your mind?” 

She leoked up at me with great eyes full of astonish- 
ment, still wet with the rain of tears. Then she 
answered with tremulous lips: 

“Is not my darling far away from me, exposed to 
danger, perhaps death! It is killing me.” 

“That is net enough to put you here, Cornie. There 
is something else. You are no exception to others in 
this sorrowful story. Thousands like yourself have 
given up all they hold dear for our country’s sake. 
Many hare seen them goto return no mere. Others 
have received the intelligence that their best-beloved 
ones have been maimed, crippled for life. It is the 
daily story. Yet they are’ net pining away like this, 
as those without hope might do. Your darling is 


I was | 


and see if you cannot find a good reason for what 
your morbid fancy would teach you to construe into 
neglect.” 

She looked up at me with eager, wondering eyes, 
and said, simply : 

“Go on.” 

“Well,” I continued, “begin now with yourself. 
Since he was called away, by your own showing, you 
have found nething to do but to ‘kill time’—tirst in 
one way, then another. No wholesome, hearty labour 
to absorb the mind, expand the intellect, keep in play 
all the better feelings of your nature. Only a wild, 
feverish round, devoted to the oxe object, namely, to 
enable you te a@rag through the dread period of his 


absence. Is not this¢rue? ” 
Ps “Yes. But I could not help it. What else could I 
io?” 


“No matter now. We will talk of that further 
presently. Having looked at your case, now let us 
look at his, What do his letters say of his employ- 
ments?” 

“You shall see for yourself,” she answered, rising 
and taking a carefully-tied package of letters from a 
drawer in her dressing-case. Sitting down upon tho 
bed, she untied them, and spread the beautifully- 
written sheets open upon her lap. Patiently I pre- 





alive, well, in no imminent danger, and may not be 
for some time to come. 
you, ready to bear all things as you have proved your- 
seli—there must be some other cause fer grief. 
not want to intrude upon the privacy of your feelings, 
yet I think if you could tell me your treuble, it would 
be a relief to do so. Am I not your friend, dear 
Cornie? Will you not trust me?” 

She flung a pair of trembling arms around me im- 
pulsively, and sobbed there for a momeut upon my 
bosom. Then she spoke huskily : 

“I will tell you, though you will think me silly, 
| perhaps. But it has worried me so long that I can’t 
)» bear it.” 
|. |“ You know it is just a year now since I was mar- 
ried. ‘I'wo little months my dear husband was with 
| me, then duty called him away. Oh, Kate, you will 
' never understand how I loved him, or how it hurt 
me to give him up. I thought it would kill me. ‘The 
morning he left me, I threw myself upon the bed and 
bit the pillow to hush the cries of agony that rose tv 

my lips, lest my grief: should make our parting 
| harder for my darling. Oh, how I suffered. Every 
| possible evil that could befall him, and prevent his re- 
| turn to me, I conjured up. But I think, after a while, 
| my better nature was triumphant, and I grew more 
ealm.. I.know it was wicked to love asI dil. My 
love was an idolatry, and I began to fear God would 
punisl: nie by taking him away from me for ever. 

“Time passed. His letters came frequently—such 
long} loving letters. You have heard seme of them, 
and can guess what a source of comfort they were. 
They seemed to-express such a love as I felt. I was 
so prond and happy to be so idolized; and he was so 
noble, talented, and beloved by others. Ah, you 
know how ‘much cause I have to love my husband, 
and how much I do love him! Of what use, then, to 
dwell upon it ? 

“Phe spring passed. How hard I tried to be 
patient and hopeful. I went inte society to clase 
away a tendency to morbid brooding over injurious 
fancies,. [ read, studied, walked, rode, played—every- 








quently, the statement in the inscription that he died 


thing ; and I do think I should still be going on hope- 





So 1 think that, with one like | 


Ido, 


pared to listen. A long array was before me; but 
since I was to judge between these two, for the sake 
of the happiness of the one nearest, perhaps of both 
| eventually, it was but right for me te undertake the 
task with my eyes fully opened in every respect. 

These first epistles were miracles of tenderness, 
filled to overflowing with a love that broke forth in 
| the most beautiful and glowing language. The fond 
young husband had a habit of writing daily, a sort of 
diary in which every thought and feeling «as faith- 
fully portrayed. The letters were long, and came at 
| intervals of a week or fortnight, at most. They were 
| not busy then, only “cruising about,” waiting for active 
duty, he said, frequently. 

From their tone I perceived that he assumed the 
part.of comforter, often reasoning away fears and re- 
pinings. Eventually, her own letters must liave becn 
full of discontent, forebodings, and prayers for his 
retura—prayers to which he could only answer, “iny 
darling, I. cannot.” He was net his own master, 
but a servant —a slave to the duties laid upon 
him. 

So it went on foratime. By-and-bye came mis- 
sives of a different tone; still loving, still kind, but 
more hurried, and telling of toilsome days and niglits, 
dangerous vigils, exposure,'fatigue, everything attei- 
dant upon an active and laborious life, but, througi: 
all, breathing the deep, unchanged, fervent devotion 
that characterized him as a loyal husband, a noble 
man. 1 listened with the most intense interest, 
quietly pointing out the changes as they came, aud 
explaining my thoughts to her concerning them. 

Sometimes Ictters written in’ moments stolen from 
sleep, while all his companions lay exhausted around, 
would lie for weeks in his’ possession ere he cou!) 
get an opportunity to send them to her. I pointed 
out the dates, the notes, and little interlines with » 
feeling of reverence for the man who could thus toil, 
brave all, dare all, suffer all, and yet, in the midst of 
it, sit down and pen such lines to the one he loved, 
desiring to comfort her, never thinking of self. 

When she had finished, she looked up from the 
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Yast burriedly-written half-sheet, a grieved expression 
lingering round the sweet young mouth. 

“See—-the last—only one little half-sheet,” she 
said. “Three long, weary weeks—yes, four—of 
waiting, filled with tears, s nse, agony, and then 
this was all that he had to comfort me.” 

I took the letter from her hand, reading aloud from 
the page: 

“My own DEAR WIFE,—We are before Sebastépol, 
carrying on the siege. Success must follow our many 
and unyielding efforts. Day and night we know no 
rest. Weare nearly all of us worn out. Now, as I 
write, my comrades are sleeping for a few moments 
around me; any moment ready to spring up to duty, 
perhaps to danger. Our good vessel has borne much. 
Her pretty hull is all battered and beaten with the 
conflicts of war; bat sho will soon have a chance, I 
hope, to put om a new dress, when Sebastopol shall 
have fallen to us as a grand victory. When that 


time comes, I shall hope to see my wife, my _ blessed, | 


ange! wife once more, Oh, the joy of that reunion! 
In the last three weeks, I have stolen moments to 
write a great deal, but found no way to send to you 


the great love coined into words. ‘This fragment may | 


never reach you—it is but a mere chance if it does. 
And, knowing this, I am unwilling to send all I have 
written until I can make sure it can reach you. Time 


is so precious I cannot bear that one word should be | 


dost that I may find myself able to write. I shall hope 
they may yet help you to bear my absence till we meet 
ain.” 


“Oh, Cornie, what do you find here to complain | 


of? See how he thinks of you, amid everything,” I 
added, at the conclusion. “ Darling, you have been 
anaking misery for yourself and him.” 

“For him!” she cried, in astonishment ; “ for him. 
How?” 


“Go back to some of those letters in your hand, | 
and see how sadly he dwells upon the anguish you | 


hhave given vent to in your letters. ‘I'o judge by their 
tone, one would think yeu had written of nothing but 
your loneliness, your misery, and begged him always 
to return to you.” 

“ Well, and was I wrong, when it was true? I was 
agonized in his absence ; I thought of nothing but his 
retnrn—urged nothing but that.” 

And at the same time knew it vain. Before you 
anarried him, you knew he was in the navy, and could 
not resign unless compelled to by ill-health. Think 
-well, and you will see for yourself that you have been 
selfish, unreasonable, aud forcing upon him a double 
burden. In addition to his own grief at separation, 
die has his duties—the dangers of his position, aud all 
syour burdens te bear. ‘Tell me, Cornie, is this the 
way you are going to help your husband through life ? 
Is this to be your mode of lightening his difliculties— 
smoothing his pathway? Answer me candidly, if you 
think you are just right.” 

“Oh, no, no, not as,you put it!” she said, in 
-deprecating accents. “ Katie, I have been bliud 
—unpardonably blind and selfish. I can see it all 
mow. Oh, 1 said 1 was unworthy of him, my brave, 

ood, noble hushand! WhatcanIdo? Advise me, 
Katie. Tell me how to act.” 

“If I must advise you, you must promise to follow 
my suggestions faithfully, or it will prove useless.” 

“JT do promise you,” she hastened to say, eagerly. 

“Then seek out some good, wholesome employ- 
ment. Let every hour be filled with semething. 
Allow yourself no time for doubts and brooding. Live 
less in imaginary worlds, and more in the real. You 
have your boeks, music, &c. Very well. Give them 
-due attention. Practice and study well, but don't 
weary yourself trying to create an interest in these 
gpursuits, without a better motive than merely to kill 
time. Do it for the sake of the pleasure you will give 
your husband on his retarn, in the excellence of your 
<acquirements.” 

Her eyes brightened with an enthusiastic impulse ; 
‘but she said, earnestly : 

“ That is well enough ; but all my time cannot be 
filled up thus.” 

“True. You will want outdoor exercise. Often 
you will want to take a wal.. Perhaps in some of 
these walks a beggur may come to your side, pleading 
dor a ‘penny to buy bread.’ They often accost me 
with this plea. Well, suppose you were to stop 
and ask the child questions. It might tell you a 
qitiful tale of suffering. Its father dead, mother 
wick, little brothers and sisters suffering for bread. 
The dreary winter will come ere long, bitterly cold. 
You can't turn away heedlessly from the poor little 
ragged petitioner. You go home with him to see if 
he has told the truth, and there find the reality worse 
than the little quivering lips had power to picture. 
Oh, how your sympathetic heart will ache! You will 
try to think what you can do. Perhaps you will 
apply to some kind physician, and ask him for a pre- 
scription for the sick mother. A few penee you will 
not miss to buy the medicine, which she may take 
hopefully and thankfully, as she gains relief. But 


this is not half you will be prompted to do. You will 
think of many cast-off garments in your closets, useless 
to you, but holding warmth and decency in their folds 
for those little ones. You eagerly cnt and sew them 
up, smiling to see how readily those little white fingers 
fashion the little garments, so strange to your sight. 
Then you want to see them in the ‘ new clothes’ you | 
have mage, and survey the effect with the newest, | 
sweetest sensations of pleasure. How your heart 
beats to note the pe Eg half-shy, but happy little 
faces, as they parade their new possessions! How the 
poor mother’s pale face and humid eyes haunt you 
with the most thrilling sense of emotion, as her feeble 
hands carry yours to her lips with the gratified ‘God 
bless yon’ trembling through them.” 

“Oh, Kate,” she breathed, “why have I seen 
nothing of this before? I have been blind, indeed ! 
My life has been one long, miserably selfish dream!” 

“Tt is not too late to begin now; dear Cornie! ” I 
said, tenderly clasping her in my arms. “ You are 
| young, and proper care and exercise will soon make 
you strong again. Every day you will follow your 
husband's example, and write him a full account of 
the events that occur. ‘Tell him just how you employ 
your time. Write to him cheerfully, hopefully. Paint 
| glowing pictures of home that will make him long to 
fly to you, the moment the bonds of duty can be flung 
aside. Never breathe a word of complaint. Comfort 
| his weariness and solitude all you can, and make him 
| feel how much he has need of you. So shall you 
keep his heart for ever, in bonds that shall outlive this 
life, and become immortal.” 








She dropped her head upon my shoulder, and wept | 
softly, murmuring : 
“You are my good angel. What could I do withcut | 
,” 


ur 

“Much. You only nal ‘first lesson.’ I shall have | 
to come to you presently. You willsoon have far out- | 
stripped me.” 

She smilingly shook her head; but I saw that new 
resolves had been kindled, and for the time dropped | 
the subject. | 

Several weeks . Every new day brought | 
fresh stories from the active little thing who had taken 
up the burden of a new life. She progressed rapidly. 
Sometimes she flagged a little, but soon rallied, to ge 
en more steadily than before. 

Day by day a new and beautiful light shone from 
the sweet eyes, now ne longer heavy with weeping, 
but bright and pure in the flood of holy feeling born 
within her—a pure, womanly sympathy. 

She had ceased te look far away in the mystic fu- 
ture with dreamy idleness, and speculate on the misery 
it might bring, and with busy fingers daily gathered 
up new jewels of experience to twine into her young 
life. 

The effects r~-duced by this new phase of affairs 
became apparent in everything around her. But in 
nothing more than in the tone of her husband’s 
letters. 

He hailed the change with an eager joy that found 
vent in fervent outpourings of affection. 

It seemed as if no word could express the fulness ef 
the sentiment; and the great desire to be near her, 
to see her again, was almost beyond endurance. He 
was so rejoiced that she had learned patience—that 
she could be cheerful, and encourage him to duty. 

Half the burden of his life was taken away when 
he knew that she could bear her fate cheerfully. 

It was a sweet and touching thing to have her come 
to me with these treasures—holding them in her bands 
as if afraid some thouglt-jewel or tender word might 
fall away from the white-sheet and be lost; then to 
hear her read them in her tremulous, glad tones, lift- 
ing her eyes often from the page, te give some strong 
expression of thankfulness for this boon that had been 
granted at last. 

She was so sure of hislove now. She could see so 
plainly where the trouble had all lain, and, with humid 
eyes, would upbraid herself for the past, till brought 
back again by the blessed reality to the sweetness of 
the present. 

Was not this something worth striving fer—to be 
so loved, so blessed by a dear one in whom her life 
centred all its hopes? He called her his guardian 
angel; told her how he was cheered and strengthened 
by her letters. 

They came to him like blessed ministering spirits, 
when he felt most worn and sad, and felt the need of 
comfort and sympathy. Whenever he had a leisure 
moment they were his companions, and he would 
read them with a fancy sie was talking to him. 
They led his thoughts into better channels; were his 
associates—dearer aud more entertaining than any 
comrade around him. They should keep his feet 
always in strange paths, until her open little hand 
could guide him over dangerous places. 

Already they had led him gently to thoughts of 
higher, holier things. He was beginning to compre- 
hend more of the purpose for which life was given, 














and to strive to fulfil his mission. In her simple, child- 





= $$, 
like wisdom, she was teaching him 
now venga, as ; —e 

“Can it t I—TI, poor, insignificant little 4; 
that I am, have this power?” she would oot 
with a great wonder brooding over her young face 
“I could not have believed ‘or hoped it, Yet iti, 
so. 

Reader, if like Cornie, you have been walkin 
blindly, remember the same light will guide yoy rnd 
right paths. You, toe, will be bewildered by thy 
evidence of your own power, anc intoxicated with 
the sweetness of the new joys that performance of 
duty always brings. No one is so weak they can do 
nothing. The most insignificant of mortals have 
— for good inherent’ in them if it were only 

ught out by will and action. B.S.4. 








LIFE’S AUTUMN. 

Like the leaf, life has its fading. We speak ana 
think of it with sadness, just as we think of the 
autumn season. But there should be no sadness at 
the fading of a life that has done well its work. If 
we rejoice at the advent of a new life, if we welcome 
the coming of a new pilgrim to the uncertainties of 
this world’s way, why should there be so much gloom 
when all these uncertainties are past, and life at its 
waning wears the glory of a completed task ? 

Beautiful as is childhood in its freshness and inno- 
cence, its beauty is that of untried life, It is the 
beauty of promise, of spring in the bud. A holier and 
raver. beauty the waning of a life of faith and of 
duty wears. It is the beauty of a thing completed; 
and as men come together to congratulate each other 
when some great work has been achieved, and see in 
its concluding nothing but gladness, so ought we to 
feel when the setting sun flings back its beams upon 
a life that has answered well life’s purpose. 

When the bud drops blighted, and mildew blasts 
the early grain, and there zoesall hope of harvest, one 
may well feel sad; but when the ripened year sinks 
amid garniture of autumn flowers and leaves, why 
should we regret or murmur ? 





Tae Prick or A Sitver Mine.—A thousand 
dollars an inch is the selling price of one of the Cali- 
fornia silver mines. 

THe Cocoa-nut IN ENGLAND.—The cocoa-nut tree 
has been hitherto universally barren in Europe, but 
there is just now in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
conservatory, at Siem House, a palm with a nut 
securely “set,” and advancing steadily to maturity. 

Horse-Racine at Carro.—There were races hast 
month for the first time, at Cairo, at which the Vice- 
roy was present. All the prizes were carried of by 
Arab horses ; but it is expected that the English will 
endeavour to retrieve their name at the next meeting 
to be held in May, at Alexandria, f-r it cannot be 
doubted that a good English horse will have no difi- 
culty in beating Arabs at any distance. The herses 
which ran at Cairo were Blazeaway, Young Syntax, 
Tadcaster, and Engraver’s Daughter; none 
the post. 

Tue Power or Enpurance.—According to an 
American paper, the greatest power of endurance of 
such hardships as belong to a soldier's life Lelengs to 
men over thirty-five years of age; that men from 
eighteen to thirty are ten times on the sick list where 
those older are only once; that the records of the 
hespitals around Washiugten develope the fact that, 
aside from surgical cases, the patients there under 
thirty-five are as forty to one over that age; couse 
quently, a sound man of forty, and of temperate 
habits, will endure more fatigue and hard treatment 
than one equally sound at-the age of twenty. 

DreapFut AccIpENt.—-A dreadful eccurrence has 
lately taken place at the menageriv in the Islington 
Agricultural Hall. One of the keepers, named Greaves, 
was engaged in pushing some straw botween the bars 
of the lions, either to keep it in the cage, or to attract 
their attention, and further familiarize himself to them. 
While doing this, one lion suddenly made a spring 
upon his hand, and, fastening its fangs into it, 
drew him by the arm inward. ‘The roar and excite- 
ment of the first animal attracting the attention of the 
second, it sprang upon the arm and mutilated it in * 
fearful manner. The screams of the poor man at- 
tracted the other keepers, who at once set to work be- 
labouring the lions over the head and eyes, in order to 
make them loose their hold. ‘This only tended to - 
crease the ferecity of the animals, which, with lo 
yells, commenced tearing the flesh from the ie 
victim’s arm and hand with their claws. It was no 
until the brutes were nearly blinded with the — 
inflicted upon their eyes that they were induced 
relinquish their gripe, when poor Greaves was dra 

i i the bars, and 
away with his mangled limb through 
fell fainting inte the arms of those who had vegoued 
him from his horrible position. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Sm Huon replied to the letter of Hoover and Co,, | 
suring them that an agent, clothed with full powers 
to settle the estate of the deceased Mr. Winston, would . 
be sent over to Amsterdam in a short time, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the lawyers would have every- | 
thing arranged for the speedy transfer of the property | 
to his possession. 

The ehange in his son’s p ts had a beneficial | 
fect upon his own health, and he found himself | 
mpidly recovering his powers of locomotion. This | 
was especially agreeable to him, as Vernor every day | 
inquired when he would be able to conduct him to 
the secret chamber, for the young man still pertina- 
ciously dwelt on his desire to explore its myste- 
ries, 

Sir Hugh vainly endeavoured to evade the promise 
he had made, for he shrank with nervous dread from 
the thought of entering the place with which so many 
dark memories were connected. But Vernor would 
listen to no excuses, and he declared that on the ful- 
filment of his father’s pledge rested his acceptance of 
Ethel as his future wife. If Sir Hugh forfeited his 
word, he would also retract, and seek his fortune in 
hisown way; after all, he would probably do better 
for himself than to give his freedom in exchange for 
the wealth it would purchase. .He did not really care 
for the child, and he but played a part toward her to 
please his fatler. 

Thus goaded on, Sir.Hugh nerved himself to the 
task of entering the vaults beneath the old building 
alone at s late hour of the night. He provided him- 
elf with a dark lantern, and selected several keys 
fom an old bunch that had lain for years unused in a 
closet in his room, 

By opening the door which had long been closed he 
could descend to the vaults, and he preferred this to 
skirting the park to the outlet through which the 
sipsy had penetrated to the place. 

S hen the household was buried in sleep, Sir Hugh 

; a lantern, and crossing @ narrow room which 

vided his own apartment from the cells once occu- 
~ by the monks, he fitted the rusty key in the lock, 
' With mueh effort succeeded’ in turning it. At 

ugth the door opened, and # damp, mouldy scent 
y* him from the badly-ventilated corridor. 

® stepped in and flashed his light into the dusty 

T, and heavy oak-doors which closed upon the 
Tuitories once occupied by the monks. The walls 
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te covered with cobwebs; and bats, disturbed by 


the light, fluttered wildly through the long and 
narrow passage. 
Summoning all his natural hardihood, Si. Nugh 


, walked rapidly forward and gained the door ai the 


further extremity of the corridor. This opened 1:to 
the chapel, a gothic temple of considerable size, viuich 
was falling into decay. The altar was broken down, 
and the pictures which had once adorned the walls 
were cut and defaced by the violence of the soldiers 
who had first desecrated its holy precincts. 

More than acentury had elapsed since the event, 
and time and neglect had nearly finished what man 
began. 

Tradition said that the altar-steps had been stained 
with the blood of the officiating priest who refused to 
yield to the orders of Henry VIII. the property 
which had been consecrated to God. 

The feeble light that glimmered on broken chalices, 
and fragments of consecrated candles, showed that a 
struggle had taken place on the spot dedicated to the 
very holy of holies; but the present visitor had no 
reverence for the relics of a faith which he and his 
had long repudiated, and he strode past the altar to 
the crumbling remains of a reading-desk, and placing 
his lantern upon the floor, kneeled down to examine 
the flagging beneath. 

He drew dut a, dagger, and scraped away the 
accumulated dust around a smooth, square stone, and 
then, pressing hard upon the edge, it slowly arose, and 
revealed a flight of steps, which seemed to have been 
rudely cut from the solid rock. 

Carefully guarding his light, the baronet forced his 
body through this aperture, and propping back the 
trapdoor, descended into the labyrinth of vaults 
below. A person unacquainted with the locality must 
soon have become hopelessly lost in their windings, 
for the subterranean apartments extended beneath the 
whole of the old building, and were arranged with 
bewildering disregard to architectural rules. 

But Sir Hugh was familiar with every foot of the 
route he must traverse, and he strode forward without 
pausing to note the dreary echo of his steps as they 
reverberated through the desolate waste he was 
traversing. He at length stopped in front of a damp, 
mouldy looking wall, and turning his light upon it, 
saw that the entrance he sought was already open. 
It was an oblong block of stone, much larger than 
the one he had recently lifted, which had been sprung 
back and left resting upom the cunningly concealed 
hinges. 

With an oath, Sir Hugh muttered that the gipsy 
had been there to open the way for him, and, without 
hesitating, he thrust his lantern in the vault, and then 
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followed it himself. He straightened himself, and 
looked around with a shudder, for he recalled the 
moment when a corpse-like form had been borne 
through that aperture, and taken by him and his ac- 
complice to the living death that awaited her. 

The room was about twenty feet square, and 
nothing was seen in it but a flight of steps, which 
wound upward to a trapdoor in the floor above. 

Sir Hugh recovered himself, and, drawing a deep 
breath, approached the stairs. Slowly and reluctantly 
he mounted them, for as he drew rear the bourne of 
his pilgrimage, even his cold, hard heart failed him. 

“Tt was too bad of Vernor to exact this from me,” 
he muttered, as he stood with his arm lifted to touch 
the spring: which would open the way above him. 
“ My heart fails me at the thought of what 1 may find 
there.” 

At that moment his knees tottered, his face 
blanched, and his hair was glued to his temples by 
the cold dew that arose upon them, for he heard the 
muffled sound of a death-chant coming from the 
sealed apartment above. He sat down on the steps, 
breathless and appalled ; the dirge swelled louder, and 
he despairingly asked : 

“Oh, Arabella, has your outraged spirit been per- 
mitted to return to chant your own requiem in the 
ears of him who slowly murdered you? Yet I must 
go on; I can never go back without fathoming this 
mystery.” 

With sudden desperation he lifted his arm, thrust 
back the door above his head, and a dazzling flash of 
light streamed upon him from the apartment he had 
expected to find as silent and dark as the grave it had 
become. 

Sir Hugh was no coward, neither was he super- 
stitious, and after the first moment of stunning sur- 
prise, he gathered courage to lift himself through the 
aperture and look upon the strange scene the room 
presented. 

It was brilliantly illuminated, and the lizht fell 
upon walls draped with faded damask, on rich old- 
fashioned furniture covered with the same material. 
But what fascinated the eye of the visitor was a niche 
in the wall from which the hangings were drawn back, 
exposing a heavy stone sarcophagus, before which a 
kind of altar had been made by a table that was drawn 
in front of it, on which the candles that lighted the 
apartment were placed. d 

A small square of velvet was thrown over the coffin, 
on which was embroidered : 

“ Arabella Vernor—Lady Methurn—Aged 23.” 

The chant still continued, though no one was 

visible, and Sir Hugh glared upon the heavy satin 
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hangings of the bed, which were closely drawn, and 
hoarsely said: 

“Come forth, Minchen, for to you I owe this shame- 
ful nockery. You are concealed behind those cur- 
tains, wailing your cursed death-song. “ Come forth, 
I say!” 

At this peremptory command, the gipsy put aside the 
heavy folds of silk that sheltered her and stepped out 
into the light. r ; 

She was dressed in white, and wore a wreath of 
scarlet flowers twined around her grey locks. The 
dress was also embroidered with gay colours, and its 
youthfulness contrasted in a ghastly manner witt her 
worn and faded appearance. She made him a mocking 
reverence, and said: 

“Yes, Hugh Methurn, I am here, celebrating the 
obsequies of your wife in the festive ave which 
you tirst saw and loved me. See howcarefally I have 
preserved it; every flower is-unfadied, and I—am what 
you see me, Strange, isn’t it, that the work of human 
lauds should Jast longer than that of the divine archi- 
tect ? If God didnotintend the spirit to live in another 
form, he would have fashiened the casket to eudure 
longer. What does he meah to do with your spirit 
and mine, Methurn? Have you any idea?” 

“1 neither know nor, ¢are,” replied the baronet, 
roughly. “What does this mockery mean, and why 
have you assumed that dress, which is as unsuited to 
you as to the corpse in yondef coffin. Ugh! tle trap- 
pings of youth on age and wrinkles is too hideous a 
sight.” 

‘The woman laughed wildly. 

“ Yet when I first wore this dress you swore to love 


‘she again stood before him. 





me eternally; you vowed that your passien sliould 
know no change. Oh! Hugh Methurn, it is well for 
me that nothing you can now say has power to 
wound me. Come—let us chant together the services 
for your dead wife. They have been long delayed, 
Lut that was because the chief mourner was absent— 
ha! ha!” 

Aguiu her diseordant laugh rang out, and the lis- 
tener shuddered. 

* Woman, how did you know that I would come 
hither? and why have you prepared this scene to greet 
me?” 

“ Because it chimes with my humour, Sir Hugh; 
and I divined that you must come hither to prepare 
the room for the inspection of the young heir. I made 
my preparations, and I have awaited you every night 
since I learned that your health was mending. Oh! 
it was brave to watch beside that stone sarcophagus | 
in which my rival lies, and know that she can never 
again step forth to the light of day; though it 
was little of that she saw for months before | 
death.” 

“'Then she is really there?” said Sir Hugh, point- | 
ing to the coffin, with a cold dew bursting from his 
brow. “I feared as much; but this niche can be 
closed up. The hangings can be made to conceal it, 
for Vernor must know nothing of the tragedy they 
conceal.” 

“Of course she is there, Sir Hugh; for how could I 
liave removed her without assistance? and you refused 
to come hither after her death. It was lucky that the 
penitent’s couch had been left by the old monks; it 
anade a capital mausoleum for the Lady of Methurn ; 
and she withered away to sueh an anatomy through 
fretting for her freedom, that I lifted her into it as 
easily as I would a child after the breath left her | 
body.” 

~ And she has lain there for fifteen years unheeded 
—might have lain there through all time, but for | 
words which aroused the curiosity of my son. The} 
secret of the chamber might have died with me | 
but for that. Now, Vernor insists on knowing it, | 
and I have no alternative but to show him the en- 
trance. But, after all, it may be useful to him in the 
future.” 

“Tu the same way, Sir Hugh ? ” said the gipsy, sig- 
nificantly. 

The -aronet started, and he quickly asked : 

“ What do you mean ?” 

* Only that, as you married a woman for her fortune, 
«nd put her away to get possession of it, yourson may 
fuilow in your footsteps.” 

“IIe will not do that, for he will have no devil to 
tempt him to the wickedness as you did me,” he fiercely | 
1¢) lied, 

He will be sure to find one,” retorted the woman. 
“* Like father, like son,’ says the old proverb, and | 
your son is as hard and unscrupulous as you were in 
your youth—nay, as you uow are. Of Inte I have 
seen him dancing attendance on the little girl who 
seems suddenly to have become an object of im- 
portance to him and to you. I have heard of the| 
jesents heaped on her, and I know that you do 
nothing without a motive. Is the child already Lady 
Clifton, Sir Hugh ?” 

*No—ner ever likely to be, as far as I know; 
but I do not choose to be called to account by 











| completed, 


| that hated her had the satisfaction of placing her worn 


you. Assist me to remove from the room every evi- | 


dence of my wife’s stay in it, and then let us part for | 


ever.” 
“ They arealready removed, Methurn. 
that service for you before you came, for I knew that 


would be your object in coming hither. But we are | 


strangely neglecting the funeral rites; the relies have 
long waited for them, but it is never too late to per- 
form a duty.” 

She darted behind the bed-curtains, and again ap- 
peared wrapped in a black cloak whicl covered her 
person to her feet, and her grey hair, from which she 
had removed the scarlet wreath, floated in silvery 
masses upon her ghoulders, . ; 

“It's as good as a masquerade,” she lightly said, as 
“Eh, my dear baronet, 
how do I sustain the character of chief moaruer at my 
lady's funeral ? ” iho , mee 

{here was a mingling of the grotesque and the hor- 
nature quail, and he sank/@own upon a which 
had been drawn in front of the table. 

“ That is the very seat I prepared for you,” said the 
gipsy, “and here is the prayer-book. You can read 
the service, and I will make the res } 
be nothing like the gorgeous Buri 
parish church with mourners on that other day ; but 
this will bé real, and the other was only asham. Who 


rible in the scene that ete even Sir Hagh’s iton |” 


but you and’ I knew that the coffin they entombed with | 
| so much state was filled with stones, and tle living | and in lier lieart was a feeling of bitter hatred towani 
Lady Methurn was iucarcerated in this chamber? | 
Ho, ho! Sir Hugh, you got the money, but I got! been filled by the eldest 
less and hemeless wanderer, while Vernor held the 
station which should have been his. 


what was better to me—revenge—revenge upon my 
rival.” : 

She placed a book before him, but now, aroused to 
a pitch ef uncontrollable passion, he dashed it to the 
other side of the apartment, and farigusly said : 

“Have dove with your mocking bewilderment, and 
shutout that thing from sight. Drup the haugiugs 
over it, and put out your lights. I catnot tarry here 
all night listening to your babbiing.” 

“So you refuse to give the poor lady Christian se- 
pulture? Well, it’s no busiuess of mie; she is safe 
enough yonder without it, aud if you are satisiied, so 
am I.” 

Sir Hugh covered his face with his hands, and his 
strong frame quivered ‘with emotieti. “He vould re- 
morselessly condemn his wife to the captivity that 
destroyed her, but when brought face to face with the 
stony receptacle in which she lay, a trembling dread 
seized him, and he asked ef his inmost soul if some 
terrible retribution would not yet overtake him. 

The marriage settlement of Lady Metiurn: had 
given him the eutire contrel of her fortune in the 
event of her decease; the woman who now stood be- 
side him, deeply as he now loathed her, had at that 
time unlimited power over him, aad he yielded to the 
temptation to rid himself of his wife, urged on by his 
own cupidity, vad the farious jealousy of her rival. 

Lady Methurn had no near relatives, and when she 
lay ill in her secluded country home, Minclen, in the 
disguise of a nurse, was placed in charge of her. The 
report was spread threugh the eountry that she was 
attacked with that terrible scourge in those days, the 
typhus fever, and the Priory was avoided by every 
one. ‘The servants feared to enter the suite of rooms 
appropriated to her use, and Sir Hugh and the nurse 
were her only attendants. 

The infant was removed and placed in the care of a 
healthy country women, and the two deadly enemies 
of the poor lady had the field clear to themselves. A 
leaden coffin was procured, in which suffic:ent weight 
was placed, and then sealed up to prevent the con- 


I performed | 









nses, It will | 
tliat filled, the | 


land in which Minch 
and with a hexrt filled with bitter memories, mingled 
with no feelin 
the orient 
stood face th face with ‘the 
loved; so recklessly aided th cémimit a crime of ever 
deeper dye than that of murder. 





tagion of the disease from spreading. ‘The man who 
tremblingly performed this service really believed | 


At every visit it had been exhibited to the unfort 
nate lady by her relentless enemy, with tlhe assurance 
that it was to become her tomb; that such taste 
unalterable will of her husband. ‘Lady Methury jai 
great’ pride, and a very high spirit, combined with 
little real strength of character. She soon say into 
a state of apathy from which even the taunts ang me 
sults of the gipsy could: not @rouse her, ang she 








gradually faded away, one night, when the per- 
secutor came, her lying lifeless on the jo 
She placed the sarcopliagus, aud with im. 
mense la thesheavy lid over her wronyy 
and woes. | Ly ag? ¥ 


Then Minghen sought Sir Hagh and demand 
the price of ‘her services that he should ieee his 
pledge to make her lis wife if she would enable. jij, 
to grasp the fortune he coveted. He refused; threat. 
d herswith the penalties of the law for what she 
d dene, and commanded her to leave Englaud 
en while trampling upom-her, he relied upon hee 
é for him to save him from exposure. He knew 
that she would ne¥er denounce him, and she never 
did.. He gave her iaduey, and she again betook her. 
self to the vagabond life of her people. 

In obedience to’ liis commands, for years she wan- 
dered in foreign lands accompanied by lier son; but 
suddenly the wish to return to the Priory seized her. 
The son of her rival was now approaching maturity, 






him who o¢eupied the ition which should have 
et Melehoir was a name- 


Again tlie cine appeared in the old wood- 
and Sir Hugh had first met, 


forwhat she had dune, 
dukled woman again 
slié had so adoringly 


y aged and 


That meeting has been described, and here she had 


owas hint fer ® final settlement of her claims upon 
nim. 
had so furiously dashed from him, placed it on the 
table, and began to loosen the cords which held back 
the hangings in front of the sarcophagus. Suddenly 
she paused and asked: 


Minchen picked up the book whiecl: the baronet 


“\Wouldn’t you like to look upon your dead wife, 


Metiurn?. In this atmosphere, by this time she has 
Withered away to a brown mummy, and I would like 
you to see that her beauty is gone as well as my 
own. 
upon her.” 


Come, let us raise the stone lid and look in 


Sir Hugh lifted his face with an expression of hor- 


ror, and hoarsely said : 


“Are you a demon, er a woman? Do you think 


I would dare to look upon the creature I so fearfully 
wronged ? ” 


“Tam what your cruelty has made me,” was the 


fierce’ response; “a tigress, perlips, but I am no 
worse than you, though I have the nerve to face the 
consequences of my own acts. 
hither the living form in your arms and thrust it in 
this den, yet you shrink from looking on tlie dead 
one from which the spirit that suffered has long sinco 
fled. Ho! ho! Methurn, that is a-nice distinction, 
and by making it I suppose you claim to be tore 
humane than I am; but neither of us have much to 
beast of in that line.” 


You could bring 


“No,” replied Sir Hugh, in a subdued tone. “ We 


have both played a terrible part. Arabella’s temper 
|} made me hard and cruel toward her. 
me every day by her arrogant opposition to my 


She irritated 


that the body of Lady Methurn was within it, and he} wishes, and I was easily wrought on to rid myself of 


escaped from the apartment as soon as his task was 


In the meantime the hapless victim had been placed 
under the influence of narcotics, and conveyed to the 
room whose existence was only knewn te the two who 
had prepared it for her use. One of the deserted 
apartments had been denuded of its furniture, and by 
night, Sir Hugh and his accomplice conveyed it to 
the seeret chamber and arranged it themselves. 


her by shutting her up here. 
thought of it with remorse, but I believe tliat you 
have had no such feeling.” 





Lady Methurn awoke fron: her long and deathlike 
sleep to find herself a prisoner, siiut out from social 
life, from light, from hope. 


I have sometimes 


“That may well be, for she loved you, but she ri- 


valled me ; then whievefore shall I feel remorse? You 
will say that yon were wrought on by me, I suppse; 
let it’ beso; it has been so from the beginning of 
creation; the first man cravenly said to his Maker, 
‘The woman thou gavest me tempted me.’ Follow 
the example of the father of the human rice, and 
throw the blame of your own greed upon me; I can 
She never again belield | bear that, as I have borne se many other wrongs # 


her husband, and her late nurse appeared befure her | your hands.” 


in her ttue character, that of a jealous and vindictive 
fury. 

The gipsy, liberally supplied with money by Sir 
Hugh, remained in the neigbourhood of the Priery, 
and every third night she came to visit her charge, to 
supply her with food, and to watch over her rapid 
decay. Broken in ‘health and crushed in spirit, the 
struggle did net last long. Within a year from her 
incareeratien the helpless woman died, aud tlie beiug 





and wasted body in the stone coffin which had been 


placed ty the monks in this chamber of penance as the | ar:anged them against the wall. 


couch ef its occupant. 


used by refagees in Cremwell’s time, and le wil 
naturally think the furniture was placed there lor 
their comfort.” 





“‘Minchen, this reerimination is useless. Let us put 


tlleroom in order, fer to-morrow I have promised to 
bring Vernor hither, and’show him the secret of the 
entrance,” 


“ How will you account for the presence of the fur- 


niture?” 


“Thave already told ‘him that the chamber re 


He arose, drew down the hangings, and hurriedly 
Then he suid: 
“ | will place this heavy table against the recess 
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and no one will imagine that anything is concealed 
shivd it.” 

he table was lifted back, the lights extinguished, 
all, save one, which the gipsy carried, and looking 
aond the apartment, Sir Hugh raised lis lantern to 


oy he said, “daylight must not find me here; 
jet us Jeave this dreary place.” : 

«Not till you have done something for my son, Sir 
Hugh. Is it just that Melchoir should be a wander- 
ing vagrant, while every indulgence is granted to his 
rounger brother ? If you can, afford such presents as 
You have lately lavished upon your ward, you can 
also give to your own son.” 

“Tgave you money when we last met, and I shall 
soon have it in my power to give you much more. 
What else can you demand ?” 

«J ask an annuity for Melchoir’s life. Settle on 
him a sum sufficient for his wants and mine, and I 
will leave you to repent in peace.” 

“Jf you will pledge yourself to lay aside your en- 
mity to Vernor, I will comply with your demand. 
You liate the boy: you would do evil to him if the 
chance arose.” 

«T promise it. I will do him no wrong,” said the 
woman, in reply, for the thought arose in her mind 
that the blows given by Vernor to his half-brother 
had made him a far bitterer and more reckless enemy 
than even she would have proved; but of this Sir 
Hugh knew nothing. “Give me the means of living, 
and we will again go far from you.” 

«They shall be yours,” replied the baronet. “In a 
few weeks I'shall have it my power to provide for 
you liberally, and I pledge myself to do so. In the 
neantime, I command you to keep elear of my son. I 
would not, on many accounts, have Vernor know the 
history of that portion of my past life in which you 
are concerned.” 

“Tt would indeed be a pretty record to lay bare to 
the child of her who lies yonder; but I warn you 
that unless you keep your word to me this time, I 
will bring him hither, and tell him the whole story.” 

“I shall not fail; but even if I’ should, 1 would 
not advise you to attempt that,” said Sir Hugh, in a 
threatening manner, “I would crush you, and all 
your tribe, as remorselessly as I would deal with a 
nest of vipers. You know of old that I am not to be 
trifled with.” 

“And you also know that I am not one to regard 
threats,” was the retort. “If I were to tell my story 
to a magistrate, and lead the way to this spot, what 
would be the result to you, Metliarn? ” 

He turned savagely toward her, and the gleam of 
Jas fierce eyes made her cower in spite of her natural 
hardihood. He hissed between his set teeth : 

“Do you offer a temptation to mé to stranglé you, 
and throw you into yonder sarcophagus to keep com- 
pany with her you placed there? If I believed that 


you could denounce me, you should never leave this | 


spot alive.” 

“Tf a struggle between us were to take place, 
Hugh Methurn, I should not die easy, Iam younger 
and more active than you, and I believe that I shonld 
come off the winner; besides, I came prepared for 
every emergency,” and she drew a sharp poignard 
from her bosom, the fine point of whic: was slighuy 
discoloured, “ Tlie point of this steel has been dipped 
In a poison so subtle, so deadly, that otie scratch from 
it will be as fatal to life as the sting of the asp. One 
blow from it would paralyze your arm, and in a few 
seconds the fatal venom would rush through your 
system, carrying death through every artery—throngh 
even the minutest vein. In oie hour you would be a 
swollen and loathsome corpse; then think of tlhe 
tisk of such a blow dealt by a strong and desperate 
pes, and be more sparing of your threats, Sir 

weh.” 

‘The baronet glanced with a shudder at the weapon, 
bed at the restless face of the speaker, and hastily 
said: 

“Enough, Minchen, Let us not bandy threats 
whieh neither will attempt to carry out. Your life 
aud mine are bound with the same cord, and the rope 
Which ents one short will be very apt to end the 
other, Put up your dagger; you will have no occa- 
Sion to use it on me.” ; 

“T will put it up when you have descended the 
staircase before me, In dealing with such a man as 
yuu, one cannot be too wary.” 

“But how de I kiow that you might not strike me 
from behind with that infernal weapon of yours?” 

: Because I have nothing to gain, and much. to lose, 
¥ your death, The reverse would be the case if you 
could put me out of the way. Descend, Sir Hugh; 
you know that I would never harm you, unless com- 
Pelled to do 80 in self-defence.” 
. She motioned imperiously toward the opening in 
tle floor, the ponigard flashing in the light of the 
: wndle she held, and Sir Hugh thouglit it best to, obey. 
¢ descended the steps as rapidly as his. infirmities 


Permitted, and the gipsy, after placing her candlein a} ‘He took the way down to the sands at the extreme |: 











lantern that stood upon the floor, followed him, and 
carefully closed the trapdoor, 

When she gained the floor, her companion was 
already at the entrance, but she rapidly overtook him, 
and together they shut the door which closed in the 
wall so perfectly; that one unacquainted with its 
locality would never have suspected its existence. The 
gipsy tarned toward Sir Hugh, and said: 

“For the present here we part, Methurn. Comply 
with my just demands, and I will wander away and 
leave you at peace. ‘There lies your path, and here is 
mine; they diverge as widely as you could wish, and 
if such is your will, they need never cross each other 
again.” 

“Tt is my will. The annuity I have promised 
shall be regularly paid through my lawyer, Mr. 


Barstow, of ‘l'aunton, to any one you may designate; | 


but after what has this night passed here, I never wish 
to see youagain. We have done each other evil enough, 
Minchen, and it is useless to meet to call up the irre- 
deemable past. I would bury it beneath the deepest, 
darkest tide of oblivion if I possessed the power to do 
80.” 

“And. my son? the child you once declared the 
noblest boy that ever blessed a father’s heart—have 
you no desire to look on him ?’’ 

‘*'No,” was the hasty reply. ‘I have no desire to 
see him. Since that unfortunate blow Melchoir has 
hated me; then why shall I pain myself by seeing 
him? He has grown into a handsome savage, I sup- 
pose, for he had little good from either you or me; and 
when my hand fell so heavily upon him, it crushed 
the intellect that might have, guided him to a higher 
career than he must uow fill. Poor lad!—I have 
often regretted the results of my passionate temper.” 


“The boy is good and true to me, and that is quite | 


enough,” said the gipsy, with a frown. “ Had he re- 
tained his early brightness, you would probably have 
sought to take him from me; but now he is all my 


own. When I tell him that you have provided for all ; 


our wants, he will be glad to leave your land for 
ever, for lie feels and resents the injuries of his 
mother. Adieu, Sir Hugh; day approaches, and we 
must part.” 

“Tn one month you shall have the first instalment 
of your annuity,” was the response; and the two sepa- 
rated. 

Sir Hugh paused for a moment to watch the reced~ 
ing figure of, the gipsy, till the faint circle of light 
cast by her lantern faded into a dim spark, and was 
then lost in the abrupt winding of the vaults, With 
a sigh of relief he turned upon his own course, and 
slowly and, thoughtfully retraced his steps towards 
the chapel. 

The unusual excitement and his long walk had ex- 
hausted him, and he was glad, once more, to reach 
his own apartment, and throw himself upon his bed, 
where he soon fell into a profound slumber, from 
which he did not awake till a late hour on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

(To be continued.) 


SELF-MADE; 
or, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of * The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &¢., de 


CHAPTER XCVIL 
THE CASTLE VAULT, 


It was more dark and lone that vault, 
Than the worst dungeon ceil, 
A, hermit built it for his fault, 
In penitence to dwell; 
This den, which chilling every sense 
Of feeling, hearing, sight, 
Was called the Vault of Penitence, 
Excluding air and light, 
*Twas by an ancient prelate made 
The place of burial for such dead 
As having died in mortal sin 
Might not be laid the church within, 
'Twas next @ place of punishment; 
Where if so loud a shriek were sent, 
As reached the upper air, 
The hearers blessed themselves and said 
The spirits of the sinful dead 
Bemoaned their torments there. Scott. 
TiuEReE Was, opening from Lord Vincent's dressing- 
room, a bay-window, having’a balcony on the outside, 
overhanging the sea. The viscount took a night 
telescope, opened the window and stepped out upon 
the balcony. He adjusted the, glass and swept the 
coast. Nothing. was to be seen but the solitary vessel 
that lay at anchor almost under the castle walls, 
“ The cuast, is clear,” said the viscount to himself, 
as he re-entered the room and replaced the telescope. 
Then wrapping himself in a largemaud, aud, pul- 
ling a slouched hat over his eyes, he left the room, 
descended the stairs and went out. 


base of the promontory. The path that led down the 
side of the cliff was steep, slippery, and very dan- 
gerous, even at noonday. And this was one of the 
darkest hours of the night that precedes the dawn. 
And the path was more perilous than ever. 

But the viscount was Higlland-bred, and his step 
was as sure on the steep mountain-edge as on the 
level plain. 

He reached the foot of the precipice in safety, and 
stood upon the sands, and drew from his pocket a 
small whistle, which he placed to his lips, and blew a 
shrill call. 

It was answered from the vessel at anchor. 

And soon a buat was put off from her side, and 
rowed swiftly to the shore. 

“Ts that you, Costo ?” inquired the viscount of the 
man who jumped ashore, 

“No, senor ; it is Paolo.” 

“The mate?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ Where is Costo?” 

“On board the vessel, senor.” 

‘What have you brought this time ? ” 

“Cuban tobacco, Jamaica spirits, and some rich 
West Indian fabrics for ladies’ dresses. cask of 
spirits and a box of cigars have gone up to the castle. 
Old Mr. Cuthbert took them in.” 

“All right; but I have some business now at hand 
that Cuthbert must know nothing about. For instance, 
he is in ignorance, and must remain in ignorance, of 
my visit to the beach to-night.” 

“ We can be silent as the grave, senor.” 

“Have you had any trouble from the coast- 
guard ? ” 





““No senor; how could we? Is not your excellency 

the protector of the poor?” 

The viscount laughed. 
| “Tt is true,” he said, “ that the guards at the nearest 
station are in my power, and know better than to 
pry too closely into the concerns of any vessels that 
run into my castle cove; but beyond their domain I 
cannot protect you, So, be cautious!” 

“We are cautious, senor. So cautious, that we 
shall sail with the first: tide.” 

“For Havanna?” 

‘‘ For Havanna, senor.” 

“ Well, nowI wish you to take me to the vessel. I 
must see the captain.” 

“ Surely, senor,” said the obsequious mate, as the 
viscount stepped into the boat. 

“Give way, men! Back to the brigantine,” said the 
mate. : 

And the men laid themselves to their oars, and soon 
reache the vessel’s side. 

Lord Vincent was received with the greatest respect 
by the captain, who came to the starboard gangway to 
meet him. 

“Let us go to your cabin at once, Costo.; I have 
business to discuss with you,” said the viscount. 

“ Surely, senor,” replied the captain, leading the way 
dewn to a small, snug cabin. 

It was flanked each side by two comfortable berths, 


table and two chairsin the centre, 

“Will the senor deign to seat himself? ” said the 
captain, offering one of these chairs to the visitor, and 
taking the other himself. 


pipes, and tobacco on the table. | 
“* Will the senor deign to taste this rum, which is of 


once so strong and so delicate of aroma ? 
For an answer the, viscoum poured out a liberal 
portion of the spirits, and quaffed it almost at a 


smoking. 

He smoked away for a few minutes, during which 
Costo waited respectfully for him to open communica- 
tions. 

At length the viscount spoke. 

“ Costo, in your Island of Cuba, able-bodied men 
and women command good prices, do they not? ” 

“Yes, senor—great prices, since your illustrious 
statesmen have abolished the African slave-trade over 
all the ocean,” 

“ Tor instance, how much woulda fine young man 
of say twenty-one years of age bring ?” 

‘From two to five thousand dollars, according to 
his health, good looks, and accomplishments, I have 
known a likely boy of fourteen years to sell for three 
thousand dollars!. He is now one of the best cools 
on the island.” 

“ Humply! Then I should say the one I speak 
of would bring near the highest price you have named. 
How much would a healthy, handsome gir] of eighteen 
bring 2.” 

“ T'rom a thousand to two thousand dollars, perhaps ;. 
but if.she were a yuadroon she would bring more.” 

“And how. much. would a stout, healthy, strong- 
minded woman of fifty bring.” 





“That depends upon other circumstances senor- 


and furnished with a beaufet at one end, and a round 


There were decanters of spirits, glasses, cigars,. 


fine q::ality, and try one of these cigars, which are at: 


draught, and then lighted a cigar, and commenced; 
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If, together with her health and intelligence, she sliould 
e a good housekeeper and nurse, as women of her 
age are apt to be, why then she might bring from nine 
to twelve hundred dollars,” 

“ Well, Costo, I have three such servants as I have 
just described to dispose of.” 

“ You, senor? But you are English, and this is 
Encland! ” exclaimed the buccaneer, in amazement. 

“ Scotch—and Scotland. But no. matter—it amounts 
to the same thing. Will you not buy my servants at 
e bargain?” 

“Pardon, senor, but I do not understand! I 
thought there was no buying and selling of servants in 
England!” 

“ Of course there is not; but you might speculate 
a little. When such a magnificent opportunity of 
doing a fine stroke of business offers, you might 
step aside from your regular routine of trade to 
make a considerable sum of money—might you not ?” 

“ If the senor would condescend to explain himself, 
I might understand the affair he proposes to me. 
not yet comprehend how he can liave slaves to sell in 
England,” said the captain, respectfully. 

“ Perhaps another would not be able to unlerstand 
how you manage to import articles, upon whicli heavy 
duty is laid, free of all duty whatever ? ” suggested the 
viscount, indulging in a snéer. 

“If the senor would deign to make his meaning 
clear!” 

* Well. the less you and I say about the law, tho 
etter. So just suppose we leave law entirely out of 
the question.” 

“ With all my heart, senor; if the senor desires it 
to be left out.” 

“ The senor does. So now, then, we shall get along 
better. These three servants are at Castle Crage. 
At your own estimation, the lot must be worth eig!it 
thousand dollars—sixteen hundred pounds in our 
money; now, you shall have them for six hundred 
ypounds—that is, three thousand dollars of your 
money; and you will thereby make a clear profit 
of one thousand pounds, or five thousand dollars, 
which is nearly two hundred per cent. Come, what 
alo you say ?” 

“Senor, we are to leave law out of the argu- 
ment ?” 

* Of course.” 

“Then, if I had these servants on board this ves- 
eel, which is to sail with the morning tide, I would 
give the senor his price for them.” 

“You shall have them all on board within the 
hour.” 

“Good! But pardon, senor—a thought strikes 

th 


“ What is it?” 

“ Since these servants are favourite servants of the 
illustrious eenora. a 

“ What then ?” 

“She will not consent to part with them.” 

“ Her consent is as unnecessary as the sanction of 
the law. It is just because they are favourite servants 





—petted, pampered, and spviled servants—that I wish | 


to part with them. Such servants are nuisances in 
the family circle.” 

“The senor is right—always right; but shall we 
shave any difficulty with them?” 

“None whatever. You will take them in their 
beds.” 

** Will they not make an outcry, and bring the house 
upon us?” 

“ My excellent but too cautious friend, did you never 
hear of chloroform ? ” 

“ Surely, senor.” 

“It is one of the greatest blessings modern science 
éhas conferred upon us. It not only saves much pain 
in surgical operations; but in other operations it 
actually saves life. The experienced burglar, now, 
avhen he enters a house for the purpose of robbery, 
instead of cutting the throat of a wakeful inmate, 
simply administers chloroform, and soothes his rest- 
lessuess so perfectly, that he falls into a happy state 
of iasensibility, while he, the burglar, pursues his 
‘calling undisturbed and at leisure.” 

“ Well, senor?” 

“ Well, don’t you understand? I will conduct you 
anc such of your men as you can trust to the castle, 
admit you secretly, lead you to the bedsides of the 
servants, who are sure at this hour to be in a deep 
-sleep, administer the chloroform to send them into a 
‘deeper one, and so transpert them to the vessel.” 

“And by that time we will be ready to raise anchor 
and sail. And when our sleepers awake, we shall be 
safely on our way to Cuba.” 

“Exactly. But no time is to be lost. Will you go 
wow ? ” inquired the viscount, rising. 

“ Certainly,” said the captain. 

And he went on deck to order the boat manned to 
#0 on shore. 

In a few minutes it was reported ready, and the 
captain, the mate, and two sailors whom they sup- 
posed they could rely upon, entered it. 
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In a very few minutes they reached the shore, aud 
left the boat. 

“Leave the two sailors here with the boat. The 
mate will be sufficient for our purpose,” said the vis- 
count. 

The captain gave the necessary directions to the 
boatmen. 

Lord Vincent, Captain Costa, and Paolo went up 
the narrow pass leading to the top of the cliff, aud 
entered tlie castle courtyard. 

“Your boots are heavy; they might awaken 
the household, even at this hour of its deepest 
sleep. You must put them off here,” whispered the 
viscount. 

It was no sooner said than done. The men cast 
off both shoes and stockings, and stood in their bare 
feet. 

“We must keep them dry to put on again,” said the 
mate, as he stuffed the stockings into the boots. 

Then, silent as death, they stole into tle castle and 

glided along the dark deserted halls and up its stair- 
cases, 
The viscount paused before the door of Mrs. Dugald’s 
boudoir, and taking the maid’s key from its 
hiding-place, softly unlocked and entered the room, 
beckoning his companions in crime to follow. 

Silently he stole, across the room, drew aside the 
crimson satin hanging, exposed the oak-panelled 
walls, and touched a spring, 

A secret door opened, revealing a narrow flight of 
stairs. Making asign for his companivus to follow, he 
descended. 

Down many narrow flights of stairs, through many 
winding labyrinths, alonz many dark passages, the 
sailors followed their leader, until far down in the 
lee pest foundations of the castle, they reached a large 
cireular stone crypt, with many rusted iron doors 
around it, leading into little dungeons. On one side 
of this horrible place was a rade stone altar, with an 
iron crucifix. In the ceutre was a bluck. 1t was pro- 
bably a vault which in the old and dark ages lad been 
used for a place of secret imprisonments, executions, 
and burials. 

Lord Vincent flashed his lantern around upon the 
scene and then went up to one of the grated doors, un- 
fastened it, and entered the dungeon. 

It was a small stone cavity, a hard hole, where it 
seemed impossible for a human being to live and 
breatheforan hour. And yet poor Katy, with wonder- 
ful tenacity of life had clung to existence there ever 
since the hour when, seeming dead, she had been 
dragged from the apartments of Faustina to this 
deep and hideous vault. 

So you see he had deceived Faustina into the belief 
that Katy had died in the vault from the effects of 
chloroform. 

By the dim light of the lantern, her form could now 
be seen sitting in the corner of the dungeon. Her 
knees were drawn up, her arms folded on them, and 
her head buried in them. She had fallen asleep; pro- 
bably after long watching and fasting and the effects 
of mental and physical exhaustiou. The entrance of 
the viscount did not awaken her. 

“ This is the woman; I was obliged to confine her 
here for a vieleut assault upon a lady of my family. 
She is fast asleep ; but to attempt to move her micht 
awaken her; so we will make all sure by sending her 
into a deeper sleep,” whispered the viscount, drawing 
froin his pocket first a bottle of chloroform and then a 
piece of sponge, which he proceeded to saturate with 
the liquid. 

jut it required tact to apply it. Katy’s face was 
buried in her arms. So he first put the lantern out of 
tle way where it could not shine upon her, and then 
went and gently lifted Katy’s head with one hand, 
while he approached the sponge near her nose with 
the other. 

“Yes, child; I think so too——My ladyship—— 
Whited saltpetre——” muttered Katy, who was dream- 
ing, probably, of her lady and her lady's dangers. 

‘The viscount laid her head back on his own breast, 
put the chloroform-sponge to her nese, and fitted his 
own slouch hat over her face in such a manner as to 
confine the fumes, 

Poor old Katy soon inhaled the deadly vapour, 
which acted with unusual power upon her exhausted 
frame, so that she speedily lay as one dead. 

“Takeher up! make haste! There is a shorter way 
out of this vault: but I could not bring you here by 
it because it is fastened on this side,” said the viscount, 
leaving the den. 

The captain and mate went in, and raised old Katy’s 
unresisting form in their arms, and followed the vis- 
count, who led them from the vault into a long stone 

e, at the end of which. was a door, fastened on 
the inside with a chain and padlock. 

The Viscount unlocked tliis door, which opened out 
into a rocky cave, through which they passed to an 
intricate, winding and rugged labyrinth, which finally 
led out into the open air, on the beach near which the 
boat was left. 
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The captain and mate laid down their burdep and 
stretched their limbs, and took a long breath, : 

The viscount beckoned the boatmen to approach, 
And they came, 

Then turning to the captain, he said: 

“You had better orler these men to take this 
woman immediately to the boat, and carry her acrogy 
to the vessel, and lock her up in some place of safet 
Then they can return for us; and in the meantime 2 
will tga to the ey for the other two,” 

“ Yes, senor,” said the captain; and he 
gave the order... Promptly 

The viscount waited until he saw Katy safely in 
the boat and half across on her way to the vessel, and 
then he beckoned his compauions to follow him, and 
led the way back to the castle, 

This time he conducted them to an old turret, that 
had been appointed to the use of Lady Vincent's ger. 
vants; it was remote from the sleeping apartments of 
_ other domestics. The old locks were withoyt 
Keys. 

“ We will take the man first,” said Lord Vincent, 
softly oye ting an old oaken door, and leading them 
intoa:me! circular room, scantily furnished, where, 
upon a rude bedstead, lay poor Jim in a profound 
sleep. He was a fine subject for their villanous prac- 
tices. He was lying on his back, with his head 
stretched back over his pillow, lis eyes fast closed, 
aud his mouth wide open. One touching incident ig 
tlhe appearance of this poor fellow was the presence of 
two large tears on his cliveks. He had probably Jail 
awake all night, and jast cried himself to sleep over 
tiie fate of the mother whom his loyal heart loved so 
faithfully.” 

The viscount applied the chl oform and Jim's sleep 
sank into insensibility. 

‘he captain and the mate. then raised him in their 
arms and bore him from the room and through the 
nity passages and down tue many stairs, and along 
the creat hall to the outside of the castle. 

They bad a hard time getting him down the cliff, 
But they accomplished the task at last. They found 
the boat returned and the boatmen waiting impatiently 
for their arrival. 

“ Captain, the tide serves!” said one of these men, 

“T know it, Jacques. We will sail in half-an-hour, 
Where did you put the woman?” 

“TI locked her in your cabin for the present, cap- 
tain.” 

“Did she recover her senses? ” 

“No, captain!” 

“The devil! I hope she won't die!” 

“No danger, Costo! they lie insensible under the 
influence of chloroform, sometimes for hours, and then 
recover in a better condition than they were before,” 
said the viscount, hazarding an opinion on a subject 
of which he knew very little. “ But, now, order the 
sailors to convey this man to the vessel and then re 
turn once more for us.” 

“Pardon, senor! We had better bind him first. If 
le should recover before he reaches the veasel he 
might jump out and make his escape,” replied the 
captain, drawing a large silk handkerchief from his 

sket and tying the hands of the captive firmly le- 
Bind his back. 

“Lend me yours, Paolo,” he next requested, holding 
his hand out for the required article. 

With this second haukerchief twisted into a rope, 
the captain firmly tied together the feet of his captive. 

Jim was now as effectually bound as if his fetters 
had been iron or rope; but he was beginning to slow 
signs of recovery. 

The viscount saw this and applied the chloroform 
again, and Jim relapsed into insensibility. 

In this condition he was conveyed into the boat and 
rowed swiftly to the vessel. . 

Meanwhile Lord Vincent and his confederates in 
crime retraced their steps up the cliff. 

“ We must be very quick this time, for the house- 
hold will soon be astir,” whispered Lord V.ucent, 
eagerly, as he noticed on the eastern horizon the faiut 
dawn of the late winter morning. 

They entered the castle, Which, luckily for them, 
was still buried in repose, and wound their circuitous 
way back to the turret where the last victim, poor 
Sally, lay. 

The viscount opened the oaken door and preceded 
his companions into her chamber. 

But, oh, horror! Sally was awake and up! She 
eget on the side of her bed, and in the act of 
put on her shoes, 

On seeing the viscount enter she raised her eyes and 
gazed in dumb amazement. 

He lost no time. Like a wild beast he sprang upo? 
her before she could utter a oh axitig 

Throwing one arm around her throat, with its 
hand upon her mouth, he forced her head back agaiust 
her breast, and applied the chloroform, until she suc 
cumbed to its fatal power, and sank like a corpse 2 
his arms. 

Then his two accomplicés took her, and by the 
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game Winding route of halls, stairs and passages, car- 
gied her out of the castie and down to the beach, 
qliere the boat was waiting to receive her, 

They put her into it, and the viscount, the captain 
and the mate followed. 

In three minutes they reached the vessel, and all 
went on board, taking the captive girl with them. 
‘The viscount accompanied the captain to his little 
office and received the six hundred pounds in gold 
which was the price of this last villany. 

Then the accomplices shook. hands and parted. 

The sailors rowed the viscount back to the shore, 
spd then returned to their vessel. 

The viscount stood on the beach, watching the 
brigantine until she rai her anchor and made 


ve then, as it was growing light, he turned and 
climbed the cliff and entered the castle, wearing a 
suile of triumph, ; 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


We perceive, by the first report of the Brighton 
West Pier Company, that “ the contract for the erec- 
tion of the pier has been let to Messrs. Laidlaw and 
Sons, of Glasgow, for the sum of £21,890.” 

Merattic Fracs.—Mr, A. Wats«n has recently 
introduced a new metallic flag, which is highly spoken 
of by those who have seen it. The inveutor says :— 
«These flags are move beautiful than buuting, or even 
silk; and as they cannot be injured by the most 
violent storms of wind, rain, snow, or sleet, they will 
in the long ran be twenty times cheaper than bunting. 
They will answer the double purpose of a flag and a 
vane, and may be used as a sign. They are always 
thrown to the breeze, wind or no wind, and are literally 
nailed to the mast.” 

ArmosruErtic PressuRE AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
—At ascientific meeting in Paris, a singular paper 
was lately read by Dr. Foley, in which the writer 
recommends a high atmospheric pressure as a cure for 
various diseases. ‘I'liis can be done by constructing a 
small ehamber communicating wit! a forcing-pump, 
aud provided with an air-gauge and safety-valve. By 
this treatment catarrh, asthma, and complaints of the 
respiratory organs, it is said, may be removed; and in, 
disorders arising from weakness, compressed air will 
arterialize the blood, and increase the vital power of 
the patient. 

Iron-CLADS.—The ‘Admiralty have decided this 
year to try the experiment of building vessels plated 
with 4}-inch iron, but of small tennage. The Re- 
search, of 1,250 tons, coated from eud to end with 
Warrior plates, has proved a great success, draws only 
14 feet of water, steams 10} knots, and fought suecess- 
fully against a gale which drove a wooden sloop of 
similar size into harbour. ‘l'en iron-clads-have been 
ordered, the largest of which will be of 4,246 tous, and 
the smallest only 990. One of these, the Bellerophon, 
to be finished in twelve mouths, is to be plated with 
10 inches of teak and 6 inches of iron, and to be fitted 
with teu 300-pounder and two 600-pounder guns. 
Another steamer, the Pallas, is being built for speed, 
and intended to carry sixteen days’ coal at fourteen 
tiles an hour. 


THE FATALITY OF FROST. 


We have hinted at the fact that excessive winter 
mortality does not occasion the same shock that exces- 
sive summer mortality causes, ‘his is certainly the 
case. It would scarcely be overstating the truth tu 
say that five deaths from geuuine cholera in any week 
would have created more alarm than the 500 deaths 
from colds. Though some explanation of this fact is 
Jwssible, it is still unreasonable, The old and the 
young aud these cf impaired constitution are the chief 
Victims of celd; but so they are of cholera, Deaths 
from cholera are a little more rapid than those from 
cold, but only a little more so. We have seen how 
rapidly cold tells—how quickly as the thermometer 
goes down the mortality goes up. so that in London 
tlone ina short time it sprang from 1,291 to 1,798, 
Cholera affects primarily the abdomen; cold affects 
thechest. But there is little in this difference to make 
it wise in us to think lightly of the latter, as few 
situations are more distressing than tliat of those who 
ou has 2 want of breath, which is the ultimate effect 
‘a We aimed at setting forth the evil power of cold— 
a speak more accurately, of want of heat. In the 

‘ange mutual dependence of organic and inorganic 
nature, want of heat comes to mean want of air, the 
per ate of life, and the reduction of our fine organi- 
i mts its original inorganic elements. Van Swieten 
a sy something fo the effect that an ounce of blood 
The pes ane to obliterate our puenlty: 

said, in regard to man of a 
few degrees’ fall in the thermometer. We need tay no 


mere to show the wisdom of a proper fear of col. In 
the event of more frost, let those wao have strong 
bodies use them actively. This is the best way of re- 
sisting cold. Let those who are weakly be kept warm. 
Let charity take the thermometer in hand and, as it 
falls, do its best, by a liberal diffusion of blankets and 
spare clothes, of soups and coals, to husband and in- 
crease the scanty heat of the poor, and, so doing, it will 
preserve their life and secure their blessing. 

Since writing the above, we have learned from the 
return of the Registrar-General that in the week end- 
ing January 16th no less than 2,427 persons died, that 
is, 877 in excess of the average number. Though the 
frost itself had ceased, its effects continued. Fuller 
particulars will be found in the return. We will only 
direct attention to one or two points. The mortality 
from typhus has risen since the frost, so has that from 
measles. Generally speaking, the epidemic mortality 
has increased. As to the question of age, 800 of the 
2,427 were between twenty and sixty years of age. 
Indeed, it would be roughly correct to say that of the 
2,400 deaths 800 occurred in early life, 800 in middle 
life, and 800 in advanced life. Of course these figures 
show a much larger proportionate mortality in the ad- 
vanced than in the middle life; nevertheless, thedeath 
of 800 middle-aged persons is enough to show the 
wisdom of even this class taking r ble es 
against the action of extreme cold whenever it occurs. 
‘The rapid and remarkable rise in the mortality ef- 
fected by the frost has suggested to the Registrar the 
idea of violence which we have expressed abeve. Al- 
luding to the 877 excessive deaths, he says: “These 
persons were killed almost suddenly by the cold wave 
of the atmosphere.” 


Manuracrure or Grass.—This invention consists 
in the employment for what is termed the finishing of 
glassware, of a furnace and pots of the same kind as 
are used in the melting process, whereby goods are 
produced having a brighter and cleaner surface than 
goods finished by the use of any other kind of furnace, 
as the glass while being finished is not exposed to the 
fumes of sulphur or to smoke, dust, or any other dele- 
terious agency. It also consists in providing in the 
outer shell of a glass furnace, a system of air-flues 
which are open at the top and the bottom on the ex- 
terior of the shell or cone, the lower opening being ar- 
ranged at a suitable distance from the floor of the 
gilass-house for the reception of the heated and impure 
air, and the upper ones for the discharge of such air 
above the roof of the house, and the said flues serving 
both for the ventilation and cooling of the house, and 
for the reduction of the excessive heat of the shell of 
the furnace. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 

“Ty 1839, two men of genius, Nicephore Niepce and 
Daguerre, endowed France with one of the most 
beautiful discoveries of modern times, the ebject of 
which was the fixing upon a silvered plate the pic- 
tures produced by the luminous rays in the camera. 
The operation had, however, to be repeated every time 
@ new proof was required. : 

“Some years later, Mr. Talbot substituted paper for 
the metallic plate, and by various chemical processes, 
obtained, instead of the single Daguerrean picture, a 
negative proof, from which an infinite number of other 
pruofs, positives, could be obtained, thus multiplicity 
was attained. 

“The improvements made almost daily in this new 
art admit of our now obtaining permanent pictures ; 
nevertheless, it too frequently happens that many pic- 
tures obtained and fixed under identical conditions, do 
not exhibit the same conditions of durability, hence it 
happens that some of them, after a varying lapse of 
time, either become spotted, stained, or, fading, lose 
their primitive vigour. 

“Tn order to avoid this inconvenience, every intel- 
ligent photographer has, for many years past, sought 
for the means of rendering photographic pictures 
really permanent, and some photographic illustrations, 
have, by various processes, attained to results that are 
almost perfect. 

“Tt is one among these results that I submit to the 
public: in a word, photographic engraving is dis- 
covered. 

“By Messrs, Girard and Co.’s processes we can, by 
meaus of this new discovery, obtain a picture from a 
glass negative engraved on copper, in twenty-four hours, 
which permits of many hundred copies being printed 
in a few hours. 

“This immense is the climax of photo- 
graphy: it opens a new era to it, permitting its-co- 
operation in the illustration of all our arts and manu- 

factures, not only by its scrupulous fidelity of 
representation, but also by its incredible rapidity. 

“The following examples may be taken among a 


thousand others:—Take for instance, an engraving by 
one of our best artists, measuring, say 10, 15, or 20 
inches square, which has cost the engraver two, five, 
or perhaps even ten years of assiduous labour to pro- 





duce the plate. In four-and-twenty hours, Girard and 


Co. can, if required, produce a fac-simile piate, or 
reduced one, that shall yield unexceptionable proofs. 
Again, take a collection of bronzes, sculptures, gold- 
smiths’ work, jewellery, shawls, laces embroideries, 
cameos, medals, and any similar work of art. 

“Think how much time it would take for the hand 
of man to produce, on a steel plate, a representation of 
all those marvels of art, and especially, how much 
talent it requires to produce them faithfully. 

“In four-and-twenty hours a copper or steel plate 
may be ‘drawn and engraved’ with a delicacy and 
accuracy truly marvellous. 

“ Hitherto, in consequence of various impediments, 
photography has not been much employed to illus- 
trate pointed books. This difficulty is now overcome 
by photographic engraving; the plates required to 
illustrate the text of a book may be obtained in a 
few days, without destroying the artist's original 
drawing. 

“Finally, photographic engraving is applicable to 
every subject—to works of art and manufactures; it 
can reduce the maps and plans necessary forthe army, 
copy and multiply the treasures of our museums, our 
picture galleries, laborato: factories, workshops, 
arsenals, navy yards, &c. $ Or copy a picture by 
one of our first painters, and in a few days diffuse an 
engraving of it throughout the world. 

“T have been so fortunate as to receive from the 
proprietors of this process an offer of a share in it; 
they applied to me because they knew I would not 
shrink from any difficulty when photographic pro- 
gress is in question. A special agreement constitutes 
me # partner in the working ef the process. It is in 
this capacity that I have felt it my duty to communi- 
cute to you the complete realization of this immense 
work, sought for and waited for during many long 
years.” 


Naw Macuixe.—This invention relates to ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of forged nails, more es- 
pecially horse-shoe nails. In the manufacture of 
such nails by machinery it is difficult to produce as 
thin or fine a point as is desirable by a hammering or 
drawing operation. The plan adopted in this in- 
vention is to cut the points, after having reduced the 
nail as much as desirable by hammering or drawing. 
The improvement consists in the employment, ina 
machine for making forged nails, of cutters so con- 
structed and applied that they will serve the purpose 
of cutting the metal from the side of the nail to 
recuce the thickness and produce the desired form of 
the point. It also consists in the employment, in 
combination with such cutters, of a moving fiuger or 
presser, so arranged in combination with a fixed 
guide.as to press the uail against such guide and hold 
it in contact therewith and in proper position during 
the operation of cutting the point, and so to act upon 
the point before or during the cutting operation as to 
bring it into line with the centre of the nail when the 
cutting is completed. 

Woop Sawine anp Suarine Maounrves.—An in- 
vention has been patented by Mr. J. W. McCarter, of 
Londonderry. It comprises improvements applicable 
to machinery for sawing wood and more or less to 
other wood-cutting machinery. Deal frames upon his 
plan are sawing thirty-two deals hour, two 
being cut at the same time. The invention does 
not relate to the saws with their frames and 
guides. ‘The first portion of the invention re- 
lates to an impreved silent feed motion, the prin- 
cipal part of which is a disc fixed on a shaft driving 
the feed roller shafts. A second portion of the inven- 
tion relates to improved rollers for carrying, moving, 
aud guiding the wood through the machine, these 
rollers being so contrived as to dispense with the fence, 
side rollers, weights, and springs hitherto employed. 
Another invention, by Henry Wilson, of London, is 
described as consisting in the construction of machinery 
whereby wood is shaped, either one piece or several 
pieces at one time, to the form of a metal or other suit- 
able hard template or guide, by means of rotating 
cutters, which act upon the wood in the direction of 
the grain, whereby a smooth and even surface is ob- 
tained. 

Revotvinc Frre-arm.—In revolving cylinder 
fire-arms which load at the rear of the cylinder there 
have been many different constructions of the frame 
and modes of applying the cylinder to provide for 
loading. One mode of applying the cylinder, which 
admits of a very simple construction of the arm, is to 
attach its axis-pin to a swinging support, which per- 
mits the cylinder to swing outward from the other 
parts of the arm in @ lateral direction; but as the said 
pin has only been attached at one end to such support 
the attachment has not been sufficiently firm and 
durable. The object of the first part of this invention 
is to afford a better support for a so-applied cylinder 
and its more durable attachment: and to this end 
it consists in the employment, within ‘the main frame 
of the arm, of a laterally swinging frame, constructed 





to support both ends of the axis-pin, and to fit withia 
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fecesses in the main frame. The second part of the 
invention ceusists in a novel mode of applying a 
plunger in combination with a cylinder having such 
a swinging movement for the purpose of expellin 
the discharged cartridge-shells from the chambers an 
cleaning them, whereby, while remaining attached to 
the arm, the said plunger is permitted to have the 
‘necessary movements for the purpose, and when not 
in use is permitted to lie close under the stationary 
barrel, out of the way. 

Cure ror Locxzaw.—At the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences,'M. Matteucci wrote to describe 
a case of loekjaw, in which the patient was subjected to 
the action of a voltaic column of 80 to 40 couples. 
Under the influence of the electric currents, the tetanic 
shocks diminished in intensity, and the patient could 
open and shut his mouth; but the relief was only 
temporary, and the contractions returned, in spite of 
the action of the current, which was then discontinued 
for a short time, and resumed with a pile of about 60 
elements. Again an improvement became manifest, 
and these alternations of relief and relapse continued 
for several hours, but the beneficial effects of the cur- 
rent gradually diminishéd, until they ceased altoge- | 
ther, M. Farini, who practised medicine at the time 
this experiment was made (1838), and who has since 
become celebrated as a statesman, told M. Matteucci 
that the disorder was occasioned by the existence of 
extraneous bodies in the patient’s leg. M. Matteucci 
concludes with remarking that, since electricity pro- 
duces relief in lockjaw, which is almost the only result 
to be hoped for, the attention of practitioners should 
be called to it. 








FACETI4. 


Tue Latest “OnANGE or Name.”—The “Bard 
ef Avon” to be called Shakes-peerless /—Fun. 

RaraHer too Kyowrme,—Mrs. Partington, when 
she heard the minister say there would be a nave in 
the new church, observed that ‘she knew very well 
who the party was.” 

Mock Turtie.—The person who attempted to 
raise colts from horse-chestnuts went into the market 
the other day and inquired for a mock-turtle to make 
* mock-turtle soup ” of. 

Nor Uxcommoy.—“ Jemmy,” said a sympathizing 
friend to a man who was just too late for the train, 
*you did not run fast enough.” “ Yes, I did,” said 
Jemmy, “I ran fast eneugh, but I did not start soon 
enough.” 





IL WY A PLUS D’ ENFANTS, 


Teacher : On your knees, this instant, and apologize 
for your fusolence. 

Boy: Never! A man should never kneel but to 
Heaven, and his sweetheart. 

True.—When one man is as “ Bitter as a Serpent” 
against another, he generally partakes less of the 
Adder than of the .— Fun. 

“T’p haye you to know, madam, that my uncle was 
a, barrister of the law.” “A fig for your bannister!” 
retorted Mrs, Smith, ing up her nose. “ Haven't 
1 a cousin as is a corridor in the navy?” 

How THe LAWYER CONCEALED HIS FEELINGS.— 
A judge in Indiana threatened to fine a lawyer for 
contempt of court. “I have expressed no contempt 
for the court,” said the lawyer, “on the contrary, I 
have concealed my feelings.” 

LIKE HER FATHER. 

Stern Parient : I wish you to bear in mind, miss, that 
this is the last party I give! This is the fifth winter 
1 have given an expensive ball, in order to get you off 
my hands—and yet there is nobody fool enough to 
take you! Nobody good enough for you! Pray who 
are you, that-——— - 

Daughter: I am your own child! and very much 
like you, they say ! 

ENGAGING A. SERVANT.— When Reuben stood before 
him, quick as light, Sir George turned and looked at 
Erne for one second, and then looked at Reuben again. 
Steadily gazing at him, he pointed the handle of his 
riding-whip towards him, and said: “Look here, 
sirrah, do youhear? Youareto have fifteen shillings 
a week, and are to put three half-crowns in the 
savings’-bank, You are to get up at seven, say. your 
prayers, to clean the boots, and offer to help the gar- 
dener. If he is fool enough to accept, your offer, you 
may tell him that you weren't hired to work in the 
garden, If Mr. Erne bathes, you are to, row. round 
and round him in a boat, and try to prevent his drown- 
ing himself. If he does, you are to send a servant to 
me, informing me of the fact, and go for the drags, 
If such a casualty should occur, you are to consider 


tion with my son Erne on the subject of pigeon-shoot- 
ing, pedestrianism, bagatelle, all-fours, toy-terriers, or 
Nonconformist doctrines, will lead to your immediate 
dismissal. Do you understand? ”"—“ The Hillyars and 
the Burtons.” 


Narurat anp ArtirictaL Licuts.—A Liverpool 
paper tells of a hall that was lighted with the smiles 
of fair women and kerosene lamps. 

Unxinp.—A moon-struck wooer presented a rose 
to's lady, accompanied with the following lines :— 

Accept, dear maid, this beatiteous rose, 
To deck thy breast most fair; 
Observe its hue, nor wonder why* 
It blushes to be'there ! 
ANSWER. 
I will accept thy beauteous rose, 
And on my breast enslave it ; 
But should it blush, I should suppose 
Tis for the one who gave it! 


A Tera-TaAsLe Conunprum.—What must you do 
to a tea-table to make it fit toeat? Give itup? Why, 
take away the (T) it becomes eat-able. 

A Siicnr Dirrerence,—An auctioneer put up 
| Drew's “ Essay on Souls” for sale, which was bid olf 
| by a shoemaker, who gravely asked if he had “ any 

more articles on shoemaking to sell ? ” 
New Facr ix Erecrric Scrence.—Medical men 


mittee, felt embarrassed, and glanced a 
who at once pointed to his snuff-box. 
answered the boy, “it is round on Sun 
all the rest of the week.” 
Scuieswic-Hotster.—There can n 
as long as there is a General Wrangel— Puce” Peace 
Two Simpes To THE QuEstion,—“ Bob,” said 4 
young fellow to his companion at a fancy fair, « you 
are missing all the sights on this side.” — Never nin 
oe Bob, “I'm sighting all the misses on 
dint4 poor’ ide ialligar foead ox 
at @ poor little milliner found an English 
man’s pocket-book, with 50,000 francs. She restm’y 
it intact, and he rewarded her by promising to speak 
well of her shop. : 
A Lrrrtz S.irrrery.—" What! are you drunk 
again?” “No, my dear, not drunk, but a littis 
slippery. The fact is, my dear, some scoundrel lias 
been rubbing my~ boots they are as smooth as y 
pane of glass.” 


t the Taster, 
* Sir,” boldly 
day and square 


etter relates 


HOW TO STOP HIS GRUMBLING, 
Mrs. LaMode: You really ought to hear my hys. 
band scold wrt sy large bills! avid 
Dressmaker : Well, he must have a heart of stone! 
With a wife of such elegance, and the finest figure | 
ever fitted—and you have only three or four dresses 





| state (and, curiously enough, it also stands to reason) 
that a certain amount of electricity is conveyed to the 
system by the receipt of a telegraphic message. The 
| words which have run along the wire convey the fluid 
to the clerk, who transmits it to the paper which, you 
| receive, It is, the doctors say, a very healthy thing 
| to take a course of telegrams, and their efficacy is in- 
' creased by the shock which it gives most people to re- 
ceive a telegram at all, We had not ‘looked at the 
| matter in this light, but shall immediately begin 
curing all our sick friends by incessant transmissions 
of electrifying jokes.— 
THE TAILOR AT NIAGARA. 
To view Niagara’s falls one day, 
A Priest and Tailor took their way, 
The Parson cried, while wrapped in wonder, 
And listening to the cataract’s thunder, 
“ Lord, how thy works amaze our eyss, 
And fill our heart with vast surprise!” 
The Tailor merely made this note, 
“Lord! what a place to sponge a coat!” 

Lookinc with THE Eyres snHut.— ‘Never be 
critical upon the ladies,” was the maxim of an old 
Irish peer, remarkable for his homage to the sex ; “the 
only way in the world that a true gentleman Will 
attempt to look at the faults of a pretty woman is to 
shut his eyes.” 

Knowrne the partiality of Prussians for sleeping 
under feather-beds the Danes have determined, in the 
event of a suit from these unwelcome strangers, to be 
down upon them, and, if they come to their river beds, 
to give them an Eider quilting.— Fun. 

Honovr AMONG THIEVES,—A gentleman went with 
a friend to the opera, and arrived before the doors were 
open. While waiting in the crowd, standing behind 
his friend, he amused himself by picking the pocket of 
the latter, abstracting . therefrom a handkerchief. 
Hardly had he done so, when he was tapped on the 
shoulder,-and on turning around he sawa gentlemanly- 
looking individual, who handed him his own snuff- 
box with a polite bow, observing that he never know- 
ingly “ operated on a brother professional, and was 
sorry that he had made a mistake.” 


AN APOLOGY TO SHAKESPEARE. 
Apropos of all the Blundering of the “ National Committee.” 
Forgive, blest Shade, the tributary sneer 
With which this trading on thy fame we hiss ; 
Nor think we less thy honoured name revere, 
Because we shrink from snobbishness like this! 
Punch. 


Paytnec ParticutaR ATTENTION TO IT.—“ Pat,” 
said the eaptain of a ship to an Irishman, who was a 
passenger on board, and who sometimes used .to sleep 
twenty hours in succession, “how do you contrive to 
sleep so long?” “How? "cried Pat, “why I pay 
particular attention to it.” 

SHare or THE Eartu.—A country schoolmaster 
one day announced to, his pupils that the examination 
would soon take place. “ If you are examined in geo- 
graphy,” he said, “ you will surely be asked what shape 
the world is, and if you should not remember, just 
look at me, and I will show my snuff-box, to remind 
you it is round.” Unfortunately, the school-master | 


| 
} 





your engagement as terminated that day week. I 
object to skittles, to potting at public-houses, and to 


running along the towing-path like a lunatic, bellow- 


had two snuff-boxes—a round one, which he carried 
on Sunday, and a square, that. he carried during the 

week. The fatal day having arrived, the class in | 
geography was duly called. out, and the question | 
asked: “ What is the shape of the earth?” The first | 


ing at the idiots that row boat-races. Any conversa- boy, appalled by the appearance of the examining com- | decanter still in his hand. Fixing his eyes upo2 


made a month, as my bills will prove. If you hays 
| & fault, it is too much economy. Send him to me. 
| and I'll show him Mrs. Shoddy’s bill, that'll stop his 
' grumblings. 
Hixts To Cuarmen.—The following are a fer 
useful questions to be put to the witnesses in railway 
cases by any chairman of a committee :—Is a Trunk 
| line only intended for luggage? In the Londo, 
Chatham and Dover Extension will the Main Line ty 
over the Sea?—Punch. 


SurraBLe.—We are told that M. Bardour hi 
manufactured paper of first-rate quality from wood, 
which will save eighty cent. It will exactly 
suit the wooden style of certain writers we could 
mention. 

Correct Time.—There is an Irishman employed 
as a porter on the Great Eastern Railway, who brags 
of having a watch that keeps correct time. He was 
heard to remark a few mornings since, upon pulling 
out his watch, “If the sun ain't over that hill ina 
minnit and a half, he will be late.” 


SELF-DENIAL, 


Ned.—8o you won’t go to the to-night? 

Harry.—No; I’ve had to come the religious dodge 
over the governor; he said he wouldn’t give me 
another penny. The fact is, Ned, I did go it a littl 
too fast, and got so much in debt, that I must makes 
sacrifice and remain quiet for a month, when dad wil) 
fork over again! 

A Royat REPARTEE.—Queen Elizabeth once paids 
visit to Folkestone, then called Folkensteine, when 
the poetical mayor, being a very short man, stood a 
a stool, and, as the queen passed by, said— 

“ Most gracious and most noble queen, 
Thon art right welcome to Folkensteine.” 

The queen, being struck with his comical appest- 
ance, replied— 

“Thon old fool, 
Get off that stool.” 


Samime Exrraorprvary.—A learned judge r- 
cently remarked that a Whole fleet might be sailed 
through the Act which concerns the exporting of war 
vessels to a foreign power. We quoted the observa- 
tion at the time, as it did not travel from the cout 
into the public prints. Mr. Milner Gibson has, we s*, 
plagiarised it, read it backwards, and turned it agaiast 
the lawyers by declaring that he could sail a fle 
through the interpetration of any of the lawyers. We 
are quite certain the Lord Chancellor, who is nautical 
is as good an admiral as Mr. Milner Gibson, who i 
also'a “salt” in the amateur way. 

Tue Joker DereateD.—Amongst the compity 
that frequented Carlton-house was a certain oll 
Admiral P—~, whom the Prince, .was fond 
inviting, though he did not possess a single agreeable 
quality, or any one convivial gift, except a grt 
power of drinking the very strongest port without ils 
producing the slightest show of effect upon him 
One night Brummel, evidently bent on testing the 
old sailor’s head, seated himself next him, making * 
his business to pass the decanters as briskly ss le 





could. The admiral asked nothing better ; filled aud 
drank bumpers. Not conteat with this legitiml 
test, Brummel watched his opportunity when the 
admiral’s head was turned, and filled his glass vp 
the brim. Four or five times was the trick repeal 

and with success, when at last the admiral, turnlg 


quickly round, caught him in the very act, wns 





—_—_ 
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qith the fierceness of @ tiger, the old man_ said, 

« Drink it sir—drink it!” and so terrified was Brum- 
.| by the manner and the look that he raised the | 

Miss to his lips and drained it, while all at the table 

wore convulsed with laughter. 

As Awe eat Suot.—Calliston, a young tailor, 
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: ‘a4 in Mullabawn, county Armagh, fell in love 
nid & ee eecorpediter daughter. Incredible as it may 
you im, he has been known to sit perched in a tree all 
nai, reht, convenient to her house, that he might catch a | 
ho lime of her when she made her appearance at early 
San. The girl, however, avoided him. Determined 
relates to attract her attention, he went to church with a 
noble- istol, loaded only ‘with powder, and, at a certain part 
stored re the service, he inclined the muzzle to his body, and 
Speak discharged the pistol, the only fatality attending 





whieh was the alarm it gave the congregation, for, 







drank being merely charged with powder, the hero dwindled 
- little down toa bumpkin. He was arrested, and sent to 
el has gaol for two montlis. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 











y hus- SxeLeToN Leaves.—These are very pretty for 
geray-books, &c. To procure them, mix a desser‘- 
spoonful of chloride of lime with a pint of water. 
Soak the leaves in the mixture for about four hours; 
then remove and wash in water, after which allow to 
dry, and gum in the serap-book er elsewhere. Large 
tough leaves will sometimes require more than four 
hours’ soaking. . 

DirutnertA.—The foliowing recipe for the cure of 
diphtheria is strongly recommended by a physician, 
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ailway who says that of one thousand casesin which it has been 
Trunk used not asingle patient has been lost. The treatment 
ondon, consists in thoreughly swabbing the back of the mouth 
sino be aud throat with a wash made thus:—Table salt, two 






drachins; black pepper, goldeu seal, nitrate of potash, 
alum, one drachm each. Mix and pulverize, put into 







x h 

wood, Ms tccnp, which half fill with boiling water, stir well, 
sxactly aud then fill up with good vinegar. Use every half- 
- could lour, one, two, and four hours, as recovery pr 






The patient may swallew a little each time. Apply 
oue ounce each of spirits of turpentine, sweet oil and 






pier aqua ammonia, mixed, every four hours to the whole of 
Na tle throat and to the breast-bone,. keeping flannel to 






the part. 
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STATISTICS. 












Rarways.—The amount expended in this country 









































designs drawn at his own request by Mr. Gordon, 
civil engineer, of Umritsur. It is wonderful how 
clear Lord Elgin’s mind appears to have been during 
those few melaneholy and solemn days, when all 
around his bed were expecting hourly his demise. 
After the first stroke he entirely recovered conscious- 
ness, and dictated a highly important letter to Sir 
Charles Wood. Lord Elgin’s letter to Sir Charles | 
Wood was most clear and plain, the language being 
as choice, and the periods as well turned, as though he 
were in perfect health. 





* THE WHEREWITHAL 


A MAN may have wisdom and worth, 
And humour and wit at his call; 

But what do these matter on earth 
If he has not the wherewithal? 

His home may be circled with friends, 
If he only can keep up the ball; 

But friendship soon-changes and ends 
If he has not the wherewithal. 

Then seek for the wherewithal— 
Make sure of the wherewithal, 

For pleasure, like friendship, soon ends 
If you have not the wherewithal. 





The purse is the dial whose face 

Shows best where the sunlight doth fal}! 
He always is first in the race, 

Who is first with the wherewithal! 
Some say that the high can be mean— 

Some hint that the great can be small; 
But trifles like these are not seen, 

If bless’d with the wherewithal! 
Then seek for the wherewithal— 

Make sure of the wherewithal, 
For pleasure, like friendship, soon ends, 

If short of the wherewithal. 


Love smiles en the casement that shows 
A picture within to enthral; 

When gold’s in the heart of the rose, 
There’s love in the wherewithal! 

Yes; men may have wisdom and worth, 
And humour and wit at their call, 

But what do these matter on earth 
If they have not the wherewithal? 

Then seek for the wherewithal— 
Make sure of the wherewithal, 

For pleasure, like friendship, soon ends, 
If short of the wherewithal ! 


©. 8. 





GEMS 





Beauty axp Virtvur.—Beauty is no longer ami- 
able than while virtue adorns it. 

How many men of extraordinary talents and 
merits have died unknown! How many there are 


£6,750,000, a very large sum for Prussia. Even when 
that is expended, the king could borrowon the strength 
of a compromise to be ultimately effected with his 
ple, and on the security of the Crown Jands, 
lieved to be worth much more than two millions 
sterling, 

Tom Kine rx Luck.—Joe Coburn, a New York 
pugilist, challenges ‘'om King to come to America, 
and fight for 5,C00 dollars a side, Tom to have 1,060 
dollars te pay his expenses across. 


Campnor.—The greater part of the camphor that 
comes to Europe and America is from Japan and 
China. -It grows abundantly, however, in Borneo and 
Sumatra. 

Navy Rerorm 1x Prussta.—The Prussian, navy 
is about to be clad English fashion, and the same 
rules followed with regard to the purchase of clothes 
by the common seaman. 

Tue Nova Scotian Goutp Frevps.—According 
to the Halifax Colonist, the Nova Scotian gold mines 
yielded last quarter 4,620 0z. of gold. About 1,000 
men were engaged on them. 


An Eoyprian Manuscripr.—The Prince of Wales 


| has printed, fer private circulation, a copy of a Papy- 


rus which was discovered during his late visit to 
Thebes. This Egyptian document is older than the 
time of Pericles, yet it belongs to a period marked by 
the decline of Pharaonic art. 


Royat Vistr To Parkuurst.—Her Majesty visited 
Parkhurst Prison, the other week, and afterwards seut 
some toys to the children of the convicts. 


Tue Prixce or PrusstA AND THE War.—The 
Prince of Prussia has gone to Denmark with the 
Prussian army, theugh he will not take any active 
command during the war. 


Tue Gopwirx Sanps.—The hope of recovering 
Godwin Sands has not grown faint, and a public 
enterprise is still speken of as contemplating the 
object. If ever accomplished, it will, for a time, not 
be a favourite resort for nervous persons who want 
lodgings at the sea-side, and certainly might feel timid 
when the winds roar. 

Tae Late Mauaraner.—The Maharajah Duleep 
Singh, before quitting England for Madras, caused the 
body of his late mother to be removed from its tem- 
porary resting-place at Kensal Green, and transported 
for due funeral rites to the land of the Maharanee’s 
faith and birth. 


BAROMETER READINGS.—USEFUL RULES. 


As a help to those who are not yet versed in the 
science of weather, Messrs. Negretti and Zambra’s few 
short rules may serve as guides until the public are 
wore advanced in this interesting and useful study :— 

A RISING BAROMETER. 
A “yapid” rise indicates unsettled weathen 
A “gradual ” rise indicates settled weather 





who still, at this time, live unknown, and who never 
will be taken notice of! Nature produces merit, virtue ' 
carries it-te perfection, and fortune gives it the power 
of acting. | 
THE following, upon vulgar natures, is admirably 
true, and does not include a line that could he well 
spared : 
Tender-handed, stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft ae silk remains. 
*Tis the same with vulgar natures ; 
Use them kindly, they rebel ; 
Be as rongh as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 


Orv Acr.—A healthy old man, who is not foolish, 
is the happiest creature living. It is at that time of 
life only that he enjoys, his faculties with satisfaction. 
It is then he has nothing to manage, as the phrase is. 
He speaks ‘the honest truth, and whether the rest of 
the werld will give him the privilege or not, he has 
so little to ask of them, that he can take it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tne letters of Napoleon I., which were not pub- 
lished for certain reasons in Paris, will, we hear, be 
shortly issued in Loudon, 

Aw Act or Sretr-Dextau.—At 2 public ball given 
by the wife of the Prefect of the Seine, at which 3,000 
persons were present, no crinoline was.worn ! 

MATERIALS FoR AN Exp osron.—A person writes 
to the J/ants Advertiser to say that there are 80,000 
barrels of gunpowder stowed away in Marclwood 
magazines, about a mile from Southampton. 










r “ on railways to the present time has been upwards of 

; three hundred and eighty-five millions sterling, or 

ee nearly half the National Debt. ‘This amount has 

i been devoted to the construction of eleven thousand 

wi five hundred miles of railway in the British Islands, 
which are now open for traffic. 

" Denne the last ten years: the agricultural popula- 
ee tion of England has fallen off as sothowe tats number 
i ea of farmers.and graziers has decreased from 806,767 to 

on 239.275, or abont 20 per cent.; of farmers’ wives, from 
201,735 to 163,735; of their sons and daughters, from 
5 275,179 to 176,161; of landholders, from 84,627 to 
; 30,766; of indoor malefarm-labourers, from 235,943 to 
ppeat- 158,401; of ditto female, from 128,251 to 46,561; of 
outdoor labourers, 1,027,877 to 958,270. 
Scuoots iv AMERICA.—Information of a very inte- 
resting character is contained in Governor Seymour's 
yee lie message. During the year 1863, the total amount 
sailed expended for common schools was 8,854,900 dollars; 
po the total number of children attending during the 
sav year was 887,570 out of 1,856,900 persons between 
const the ages of four and twenty-one years. The number 
Raya of teachers employed is 26,213, in 11,749 school- 
grainst kouses; and there are 1,175,885 volumes in the Dis- 
a fleet trict Libraries, 
. We Trade AND Navicatioy.—The annual statement 
utical, of the trade and navigation of the United Kingdom 
rho is vith foreign and British possessions for the year 1862 
lias just been issued. ‘The total of the real value of 
npany merchandize exported amounted te £166,168,134, and 
a the total ef merchandize imported was £225,716,976. 
nd of The exports show an increase of six and a half 
enti millions over that of the year 1961,.and.the imports 
gra ry = es and a i millions. In the 
out i 3 ex were £135§ 77 im- 
- es £164,683, 050, 59,782,779, and the im. 
4 the 
g —_—_ 
cing it 
my Leap Etcr’s Toms—Mr. Burne at present has 
A oa 8 me to Dhurrumsala to complete the monument there 
imate Lond erected over the last resting-place of the late 
1 the a Eigin. The work of finishing the tomb is being 
up to po on, a8 rumour says that the late. Vicerny 
eated, of en ¥ Tequested his widow not to leave the shores 
rning rob 'a till it was fully completed. It is now well 
i the ‘ Le that the design for this monunient was chosen 
» bi ¥ Lord Elgin himself during kis dying hours from ; 






Prusstan Frxances.—A Berlin correspondent states 
that the Prussian Government his, for the preseut, 
plenty of money, the revenue exceeding the expendi- 





ture, aud there being an available reserve of some 


A “rise” with dry air and cold increasing in summer 
indicates wind from northward; and if rain has fallen 
better weather is to be expected. 

A “rise” with moist air and a low temperature in- 
dicates wind and rain from northward. 

A “rise” with southerly wind indicates fine wea- 
ther. 

A STEADY BAROMETER. 

With dry air and a seasonable temperature indicates 
a continuance of very fine weather. 

A FALLING BAROMETER, 

A “rapid” fall indicates stormy weather. 

A “rapid” fall with westerly wind indicates stormy, 
weather from northward, 

A ‘‘iall” with a northerly wind iadicates storm, 
with rain and hail in summer and snow in winter. 

A “fall” with increased moisture in the air and the 
heat increasing indicates wind and rain from south- 
ward, 

A “fall” with dry air and cold increasing in winter 
indicates snow. 

A “fall” after very calm and warm weather indi- 
cates rain, with squally weather. 


Tue Irish Liven MANvuractures.—A very wise 
and vigorous effort is being made in Munster by Mr. 
Maguire, the Mayor of Cork, and others, to get up 
linen manufactories, to alleviate the distress of the 
labouring povulation, and it has received generous en- 
couragement from. Belfast, a city rapidly growing 
wealthy under the vast,stimulus recently given to the 
linen trade. Only thirty-four years ago the first linen 
mill was built in Belfast, and now they are manufae- 
turing and selling there near 1,100 tons of flax a week, 
at £70 a ton, and the population is increasing so 
rapidly that,1,000 new houses have been builtin Bel- 
fast in the course of the last year. ‘I'he true way to 
counteract the alleged disproportion between the agri- 
cultural population and the land in Ireland, is not to 
send away the people to America, but to found manu- 
factures, and we are happy to see that the Cork. at- 
tempt is being repeated in Limerick. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. J. Wurre.—Yoour writing is very tolerable ; and, though 
@ little too formal, with practice will do for an office. 

Fraxx Hitprep.—Your writing is clear and bold, but 
wants ease and finish, which practice will no doubt give it. 

E. J.-—Marriage with a deceased wife's sister or a deceased 
husband's brother is not legal. 

Frep. Carcass.—You appear certainly to possess facility 
in rhyming; and if you cultivate the gift, you may attain to 
the faeulty of writing pootry. 

Henry J. C., a young clergyman, who wishes for a partner 
in life, desires to correspond with “ Kate”; but defers parti- 
eulars until he hears from her. 

A. C.—Write to the manager of the refreshment depart- 
ment, or to the general manager (Mr. Rowley) at the 
Palaca 

Vouicax.—We cannot put you in the way of making artia- 
cial teeth ; though, no doubt, any respectable working den- 
tist would not object to instruct you in the art. 

Janet R. is willing to make “W. G.” a happy Benedict. 
She is generally called “a pretty girl,” is 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
@ very good figure, and a Protestant. 

A Poor Man.—We think your handwriting very pass- 
able, and quite good enough for either of the situations you 
mention. 

Nexxe, who is rather petite, with golden hair and blue 
eyes, and has received a good education, replies to “A. B.C.” 
that she would be glad to hear further from him. 

Oswatp P.—We cannot tell the meaning of your surname, 
er whether it has any. Your Christian name, Oswald, is 
Saxon, and signifies the ruler of a house. 

Bexia will be very happy to correspond with any candi- 
rs y oe) her hand who is four or tive years older than 
“HLA. W.” 





Ayroyta Maria Acyete.—Translations from foreign lan- 

ges are undertaken, we believe, at Mr. Roques’ French 

ibrary, Holborn. The charge would be regulated by the 
length of the translation required. 

J. Hixpsox.—You are not singular in your opinion that 
Tue Lospow Reapgr “is a perfect wonder in literature; ” 
and we are much obliged for your encomiums. 

Roxxo, who is twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in., with dark hair and 
moustache, and possessing an independent income, would 
be happy to exchange cartes with any young lady matrimo- 
nially disposed. 

H. W., who is eighteen years of age and 6 ft. in height, 
passable in appearance, and of steady and sober habits, is 
anxious to correspond with any young lady who might con- 
sider these qualitications sufficient. 

W. P. B—We cannot possibly divine on what subject you 
desire us to recommend you a book. Fors “young trades- 
man,” however, “ Poor Kichard’s” maxims would be no bad 
study. Your writing is good; your orthography not so. 

Hexsenrt M., nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 10} in. in height, 
who is called extremely handsome, and has £400 a year 
settled on him, would like to corre with a lady who is 
fully domesticated, and has received a good education. 

E. M.O., whose age is nineteen, would like to correspond 
with “C,H. A” She has light brown hair and light blue 
eyes, is 5 ft. in height, has a fortune and a true and loving 
heart to offer; and is a lady by birth and education. 

J. W. is delighted at the description “ Alice” gives of her- 
self, and would be pleased to correspond with her. He is 
5 ft 10 in, fair, has auburn hair, is good-tempered, and has 
good prospects. 

H. Surrn.—Address a letter to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Dean's Yard, Westminster, London; and you will 
be supplied with forms containing all the requisite par- 
ticulars. 


Bona Fripe, who is twenty-eight years of age, 6 ft in 
height, of military appearanee, fair complexion, considered 
good-looking, intelligent, of amative dispesition, and in a 
respectable and comfortable position, aspires to the hand 
of “A. E. C.,” “ Bella,” or “ An Orphan.” 

Eva Vernoy, a. bright-eyed, dark-haired, rosy-cheeked 
Scottish lassie of eighteen summers, who has no fortune, 
but is a good hand at h keeping, affectionate and good- 
tempered, desires to correspond with a gentleman, dark, 
tall and prepossessing, who is in search of a wife. 

Isumaxt, who describes himself as aged twenty, 5 ft. 44 in. 
in height, dark complexion, hair and eyes, and considered 
good-looking, would like to open a matrimonial correspon- 
dence with any of our fair readers who may consider a 
sufficiently desirable parti. . 

Neuiy.—If you have well weighed all the pros and cons of 
a theatrical life, and are, nevertheless, determined to adopt 
it, you should communicate with a theatrical agent. Leta 
male friend do this for you, if possible. Your handwriting 
is very fair. 

O. T. T.—In naval architectuse the rudder is first fitted in; 
then-the ballast is put on board, and, last of all, the cargo 
and ihe sails. It is far otherwise in the fitting-up and form- 
ing of man: he is launched into life with the cargo of his 
faculties aboard, and all the sails of his passions set, but it 
is the long and painful work of his life to acquire the balance 
of experience, and to form the rudder of reason ; hence it 
¢00 often happens that his frail vessel is shipwrecked before 





| passable education, and comfortably situated. 





bas become too crazy to benefit by its application. 
Orrnevs is a young man of a Platonic turn of .mind, and 
wishes to meet with a lady who is not on matrimonial 


| thoughts intent, and who would correspond with him for 


the mutual pleasure of exchanging confidences, We ima- 


| gine Orpheus is a very young man indeed. 


F. Hessay offers himself as # candidate for the hand of 
“Kate” (or “ Maude,”. if “Kate” should decline). He is 
5 ft, 10 in. in height, goéd deportment, fair complexion; of 

a Age twenty- 
eight. 


Cuartes E. Stayiey, who-is twenty-three years of aze, 


about the medium height, and considered good-looking, who | 


has, moreover, an income at present of £130 per year, and 
goal expectations, desires to form the acquaintance of some 
young lady who would yenture with him on matrimony. 
Heten S.—You 
they were not written by Alexander Smith. They are Ten- 
nyson's, and run thas:— : 
“T hold it true, whate’er befal— 
I feel it when I sorrow most— 
"Tis better to haveJoved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


FiLorence says it has occurred to her that she would ex- 
actly suit “ A Lancashire Reader.” 
age, rather dark, clear complexion, has very bright eyes, 
and is about 5 ft 2 in. in height, is good-tempered and toler- 
ably accomplished. 

A Patient.—If you are afflicted with blotches on the face, 
mix three ounces of rose-water with one drachin of sulphate 
of zinc, wet the face with the mixture, gently dry it, and 
then touch it over with cold cream, which also dry off 
gently. We are not sure, however, that we quite understand 
your ietter. 

HeartsEAsE, & bachelor of twenty-five years, with dark 
brown hair and hazel eyes, 5 ft. 9in. high, fond of home, 
and an accountant with first-rate prospects, is desirous of 
corresponding with a lady with a view to matrimony, The 
lady must be twenty-three years of age, of medium height, 
with a loving disposition, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Lavra Lype—We have come to the conclusion, on your 
own showing, that you are a coquette, and therefore de- 
serve the isolation in which you now find yourself. One of 
your own sex has truly said that 

“She who ohly finds her self-esteem 
In others’ admiration, begs an alms; 
Depends on others for her daily food, 
And is the very servant of her slaves, 
Though oftentimes, in a fantastic hour, 
O'er men she may a childish pow’r exert, 
Which not ennobles, but degrades her more.” 

Georce Ecerton isa young man of Crewe, who cannot 
tell what to do to obtain a wife. He is 5 ft 11 in. in height, 
dark complexion, and in receipt of £280 per auwnum, with 
a good prospect of occupying a better position shortly. 
Perhaps he may find favour im the eyes of some of our fair 
readers. 

Joux and ALBERTUs are desirous of corresponding with 
two amiable and well-domesticated young ladies. “John” 
is tall, dark complexion, has dark hair and dark eyes. 
“Albertus” is tall, dark auburn hair, hazel eyes, and fair 
complexion. Both are in mercantile situations, and have 
very good prospects. 

C.'B., being desirous to settle in life, wishes to meet with 
a lady not more than twenty years of age, domesticated, 
atret as | and respectably connected. No dowry ex- 

ted. C. is the principal in an improving business, is 
twenty-one years of age, 6 ft. in height, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, aquiline nose, Carte-de-visite expected. 

Lity Marspen has many admirers, but is willing to dis- 
card them all in favour of * A Lancashire Reader.” “ Lily” is 
just nineteen years of age, fair, has bright blue eyes, very 
white teeth, and good complexion, very affectionate disposi- 
tion, and, on the whole, thinks she would make a very good 
wife for the “ Lancashire Reader.” 

B. B. S.—We can only give you our sympathy. You are 
not the first who has had good reason to exclaim- 

“ Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though Sonorieg ie the eyes, 
Flowers, whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose fruits are poison—such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit, forbidden to onr wants.” 


A Youre Max Aron Mp ion yell gy ta bs little wi 
His age is twenty-five, eight 5 ft eyes blue, 
his countenance smiling, his health |, his posh’ tp princi- 

les ditto. The lady need not be dsome, but she mast 

ave good hair, eyes, &c., and also be accomplished—on the 
sewing-machine. 

Lucxy Wert.—Don't you know that obedience to rules 
and orders is essential to all school discipline? Obey your 
master’s instructions, do your duty, and dust your desks, as he 
desires. We had to do much harder things when we were 
a “fag” in school, and found ourselves none the worse 
for it. 

Datsry, who is pretty, and has received a good sound edu- 
cation, replies to “ W. G,” that, although not in want of 
beaux, “ W. G.’s” description of himself seems to answer 
her views of a good husband, and of one she could love. 
“ W. G.,” in reply, to mention his age. (“Daisy’s” handwrit- 
ing is good.) 

Eprrn Lasceties is charmed with the description which 
“A Lancashire Reader” has given of himself, and is ready 
to accept his vows. “Edith” is more than 5 ft., she has 
fair hair, blue eyes, small features, most lov: on, 
and generally admired by both ladies gentlemen. 
4 ih" has £90 a year income. 

T. M—The “ Rights of Women: "—The Court of Queen's 
Bench in Ireland decided that females have a right to 
vote for town commissioners, but not to fill the office of 
commissioner. This decision increases the number of fran- 
chises possessed by the to three—namely, the election 
of town commissioners, guardians, amd church- 





! 
have not quoted the lines correctly, and | quires it—to preserve an immovable breast amidst the 


She is twenty years of | 


sioners of sewers, keepers of 8, sheriffs of " 

and clerks of the Queen's Bench. It cannot any longer as 
argued—even by those formidable specimens of the sex wh 
attended the last Social Science Meetings in Dublin. nt. 
book and lead pencil in hand, and read “papers "_,),; 
women are ‘excluded from that eccupation for whieu, of 
all others, they are fitted by nature and instincts.” ‘e 


T. D.—Traths come but slowly on man, and long it js h. 
fore these angel visits are acknowledged by humanity The 
world clings to its errors and avoids the truth, lest ji, lizhe 

ia betray their miserable follies. So that, in your co." 
it would be wise not to fret over your disappointment, }}..,. 
in mind the Scriptural maxim, “That a prophet is ne 
honoured in his own country.” 

Racuet.—You have a difficult task before you, but he 
firm. To be exquisitely alive to gentle impressions, and yor 
to be able to persevere when the prosecution of 7 





“ar 
ver 


& design re. 
imperious causes of subduing emotion, is not perh dogo 
impossible constitution of mind, but it is the rarest of ep. 
dowments, 

Mrxsi1e_ Grey wishes much to be married, and writes yery 
reproachfully of the young memof Sydenham. She wil) p3 
twenty next birthday, is 5 ft, 4 in. in height, black hair an d 
eyebrows, blue eyes and small rosy mouth ; possesses no 
money, but a heart overflowing with love. Minnie does not 
care for good looks, but would like her husband to be steady 
and fond of home. y 


Horzrun would be glad to correspond with “Londini» 
She is seventeen roe of age, tall and well-formed, with 
auburn hair and dark grey eyes, is of a lively disposition 
and has received a thorough English education, with a foy 
accomplishments, Back numbers of the Reaver can pa 
obtained by forwarding stamps to the publisher, Hand. 
writing fair. 

F. B—If you mean a chalk cerate, you should mix as 
much prepared chalk as you can into some lard, so as to 
form a thick ointment, to be used for burns or sealds, 
Chalk mixture you can buy at any chemist's. For the lini. 
ment take three ounces and a half of soap liniment, ang 
half an ounce of tincture of Spanish flies; mix, and shake 
well. Tobe used for chronic bruises, sprains, and rheums. 
tism, &c. 

Axice Mavp and Sasrva are two Brighton belles, who de. 
sire to become brides. “Alice Maud” is twenty-one years 
of age, of medium height, has dark hair and eyes, yooi 
figure, - aj Army par fond of home society, and is yery 
mi ? "is ofa tall, commanding tigure, with light 
brown hair, blue eyes, small features, and is generally ad- 
mired—aged twenty-two. Both have small incomes, and 
belong to most respectable families. 

Moss Rost Bup is about the medium height, slight, and, 
very vice figure, with light, wavy hair, and blue eyes, has 
no fortune (and doesnot expect any), but is a respectaile 
tradesman's daughter, who can play the piano, and sing 
well enough to amuse at and is “sweet seventeen,” 
We must add to this that “Moss Rose Bud's” writing js 
very ladylike. j 

Barnarp W.—A very good soap to whiten the hands may 
be made thus:—Mix a wine-glassfal of eau-de-cologne with 
another of lemon juice, then scrape two cakes of brown 
Windsor soap to a powder, and mix in a mould Let it 
harden before using. We have given this receipt already. 
Your writing is very good, being regular, bold, and clear; it 
would do best for a legal office. 

Lizziz_ has lovers who are all too young; she does not 
care for beauty, and wishes to marry a gentleman who is 
more than twenty-five, is able to keep a wife in comfort, 
and a momion of - apealiabet apo The lady is 
twen' of age, .3in eight, not beautiful, 
but moeiooking and ladylike; has not any fortune, but 
very good expectations in the future, and a true and loving 
heart to bestow at once. 

Georce W. desires, in good faith, our lady readers to be 
made ited that he does not like the idea of living s 
bachelor any longer. He. is twenty-eight years of age, has 
brown hair, blue eyes, Roman nose, and rather fair com- 

lexion, is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, has belonge4 to the Worcester 
Rine Corps since its formation, and will be glad to exchange 
cartes-de-visite with some young lady under twenty. (Ibe 
handwriting is good.) 

670.—Tamb broidery is wrought on a kind of 
cashion or spherical body, stretched on a frame, so thatis 
somewhat resembles the head of a dram or tambourme. 
Machines of ingenuity having been inveute| 
for tambour-work, the art is ncw seldom practised by haul 
We regret that we are unable to inform you where to obtain 
@ frame, but a cabinet-naker would readily make one for 
you, and the cotton you can obtain at any good Berlin-woul 
warehouse. 





Geo. M. Putsrorp.—The maxim may be true thet porta 
nascitur, non fit, nevertheless, the faculty of the true puel is 
not only born with him, but is developed and improved by 
practice and experience. The ability to write poetry is not 
merely #; natural gift—it is also an acquired art; and yoo 
have yourself very nearly hit the exact truth in saying thst 
“@ poetic vein is useless without a cultivated mind, 
neither of which, however, do we er to you; on the con- 
trary, we think you both. The lines enclosed are 
very as a specimen of extempore versilfication. 
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